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TOHN JOBDOH OBITTENDBK was bom in Woodford Ooontf, KentQ^, ia 
^ 1787. Afer graduatiug at William and Marj College he seryed in the War 
of 1812. In 1816 he became a member of the Kentucky House of Repreaenta- 
tiyes, and in the following year, having just attained the requisite age, he was 
sent to the United States Senate, and remained a member of that body until 
March, 1819. During the next sixteen years he practiced law in his native 
State, but again represented Kentucky Id the United States Senate from 1835 
to 1841. He was Attomey-Gteneral of the United States under President WU* 
Ham Henry Harrison, but, resigning upon Tyler's accession to the Presidency, 
he re-entered the Senate, and kept a seat there from 1842 antS 1848. He was 
Governor of Kentucky in the years 1848-60; Attorney-General of the United 
States under President Fillmore from 1860 to 1863; was once more United 
States Senator from 1866 to 1861, after which he was sent from Kentucky to 
the Federal House of Representatives. He died in July, 1863. The foUowinf 
speech was delivered by him in advocacy of the compromise l^ which he hoped 
to avert secession. 

ON THE CRITTENDEN* COMPROMISE 

UNITED STATES SENATE. DECEMBER 18. i860 

I AM gratified, Mr. President, to see in the various propo- 
sitions which have been made, such a universal anxiety 

to save the country from the dangerous dissensions which 
now prevail; and I have, under a very serious view and with- 
out the least ambitious feeling whatever connected with it, 
prepared a series of constitutional amendments, which I de- 
sire to oflEer to the Senate, hoping that they may form, in 
part at least, some basis for measures that may settle the 
controverted questions which now so much agitate our coun- 
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try. Oertainly, sir, I do. not propoee now any elaborate dis- 
onssion of the sabject. Before presenting these resolutiong, 
howeveri to the Senate, I desire to make a few remarks ex- 
planatory of them, that the Senate may understand their 
general scope. 

The questions of an alarming character are those which 
have grown out of the controversy between the northern 
and southern sections of our country in relation to the 
rights of the slave-holding States in the Territories of 
the United States, and in relation to the lights of the citi- 
zens of the latter in their slaves. I have endeavored by 
these resolutions to meet all these questions and causes of 
discontent, and by amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, so that the settlement, if we happily agree 
on any, may be permanent, and leave no cause for future 
controversy. These resolutions propose, then, in the first 
place, in substance, the restoration of the Missouri Com- 
promise, extending the line throughout the Territories of 
the United States to the eastern border of California, rec- 
ognizing^ slavery in all the territory south of that line, and 
prohibiting slavery in all the territory north of it; with a 
provision, however, that when any of those Territories, 
north or south, are formed into States, they shall then be 
at liberty to exclude or admit slavery as they please; and 
that, in the one case or the other, it shall be no objection 
to their admission into the Union. In this way, sir, I pro- 
pose to settle the question, both as to territory and slavery, 
so far as it regards the Territories of the United States. 

I propose, sir, also, that the Constitution be so amended 
as to declare that Congress shall have no power to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia so long as slavery exists 
in the States of Maryland and Virginia; and that they shall 
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hare no power to abolish slavery in anj of the places andar 
their special jurisdiction within the Southern States. 

These are the constitutional amendments which I pro- 
pose, and embrace the whole of them in regard to th* 
questions of territory and slavery. There are * other 
propositions in relation to grievances, and in relation to 
eontroTersiea which I suppose are within the jurisdiction 
of Congress, and may be removed by the actioii of Con* 
gress. I propoeey in regard to legislative action, that the 
fugitive slave law, as it is commonly called, shall be de- 
clared by the Senate to be a constitutional act, in strict 
pursuance of the Constitution. I propose to declare that 
it has been decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States to be constitutional, and that the Southern States 
are entitled to a faithful and complete execution of thai 
law, and that no amendment shall be made hereafter to it 
which will impair its efficiency. But, thinking that it would 
not impair its efficiency, I have proposed amendments to it 
in two particulars, "l have understood from gentiemen of 
the North that there is objection to the provision giving a 
different fee where the commissioner decides to deliver 
the slave to the claimant, from that which is given where 
he decides to discharge the alleged slave; the law declares 
that in the latter case he shall have but five dollars, while 
in the other he shall have ten dollars — twice the amount in 
one case than in the other. The reason for this was very 
obvious. In case he delivers the servant to his claimant 
he is required to draw out a lengthy certificate, stating the 
principle and substantial grounds on which his decision 
rests, and to return him either to the marshal or to tha 
claimant to remove him to the State from which be es- 
caped. It was for that reason that a laiger fee was given 
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to the commissioDer, where he had the largest service to 
perform. But, sir, the act being viewed unfavorably and 
with great prejudice, in a certain portion of the country, 
this was regarded aa very obnoxious, becaase it seemed to 
give an inducement to the commissioner to return the 
slave to the master, as he thereby obtained the larger 
fee of ten dollars instead of the smaller one of five dol- 
lars. I have said, let the fee be the same in both cases. 

I have understood, furthermore, sir, that inasmuch as 
the fifth section of that law was worded somewhat vaguely, 
its general terms had admitted of the construction in the 
Northern States that all the citizens were required, upon 
the summons of the marshal, to go with him to hunt up, 
as they express it, and arrest the slave; and this is re- 
garded as obnoxious. They have said, ''in the Southern 
States you make no such requisition on the citizen"; nor 
do we, sir. The section, construed according to the inten- 
tion of the framers of it, I suppose, only intended that the 
marshal should have the same right in the execution of proc- 
ess for the arrest of a slave that he has in all other cases of 
process that he is required to execute— to call on the posse 
eomitatua for assistance where he is resisted in the execution 
of his duty, or where, having executed his duty by the ar- 
rest, an attempt is made to rescue the slave. I propose 
such an amendment as will obviate this difficulty and limit 
the right of the master and the duty of the citizen to cases 
where, as in regard to all other process, persons may be 
called upon to assist in resisting opposition to the execu- 
tion of the laws. 

I have provided further, sir, that the amendment to the 
Gonstitation which I here propose, and certain other pro- 
Tisions of the Constitution itself, shall be unalterable, there- 
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by forming a permaoent and unchangeable basis for peace 
and tranquillity among the people. Among the provisions 
in the present Constitution, which I have by amendment 
proposed to render unalterable, is that provision in the 
first article of the Constitution which provides the rule for 
representation, including in the computation three-fifths of 
the slaves. That is to be rendered unchangeable. Another 
is the provision for the delivery of fugitive slaves. That is 
to be rendered unchangeable. 

And with these provisions, Mr. President, it seems to 
me we have a solid foundation upon which we may rest 
our hopes for the restoration of peace and goodwill among 
all the States of this Union, and all the people. I propose, 
sir, to enter into no particular discussion. I have explained 
the general scope and object of my proposition. I have pro- 
vided further, which I ought to mention, that, there having 
been some difficulties experienced in the courts of the United 
States in the South in carrying into execution the laws pro- 
hibiting the African slave trade, all additions and amend- 
ments which may be necessary to those laws to render them 
effectual should be immediately adopted by Congress, and 
especially the provision of those laws which prohibit the im- 
portation of African slaves into the United States. I have 
further provided it as a recommendation to all the States of 
this Union, that whereas laws have been passed of an un- 
constitutional character (and all laws are of that character 
which either conflict with the constitutional acts of Con- 
gress, or which in their operation hinder or delay the 
proper execution of the acts of Congress), which laws are 
null and void, and yet, though null and void, they have 
been the source of mischief and discontent in the country, 
under the extraordinary circumstanoes in which we are 
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placed; 1 have supposed that it would not be improper 
or unbecoming in Congress to recommend to the States, 
both North and South, the repeal of all such acts of theirs 
aB were intended to controli or intended to obstruct the 
operation of the acts of Congress, or which in their opera- 
tion and in their application have been made use of for the 
purpose of such hindrance aud opposition, and that they will 
repeal these laws or make such explauatious or corrections 
of them as to prevent their being used for any such mis- 
chievous purpose. 

I have endeavored to look with impartiality from one 
end of our country to the other; I have endeavored to 
search up what appeared to me to be the causes of discon- 
tent pervading the land; and, as far as I am capable of 
doing so, I have endeavored to propose a remedy for thenu 
I am &r from believing that, in the shape in which I pre- 
sent these measures, they will meet with the acceptance of 
the Senate. It will be sufficiently gratifying if, with all the 
amendments that the superior knowledge of the Senate may 
make to them, they shall, to any effectual extent, quiet the 
country. 

Mr. President, great dangers surround us. The Union 
of these States is dear to the people of the United States. 
The long experience of its blessings, the mighty hopes of 
the future, have made it dear to the hearts of the American 
people. Whatever politicians may say, whatever of dissen- 
sion may, in the heat of party politics, be created among our 
people, when you come down to the question of the exist- 
ence of the Constitution, that is a question beyond all poli- 
tics; that is a question of life and death. The Gonstitutioii 
and the Union are the life of tiiis great people — ^yes, sir, 
the life of life. We all desire to preserve them, North 
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and South; that is the aniversal desire. But some of the 
Southern States, smarting under what they conceive to be 
aggressions of their Northern brethren and of the Northern 
States, are not contented to continue this Union, and are 
taking steps, formidable steps, toward a dissolution of the 
Union, and toward the anarchy and the bloodshed, I fear, 
that are to follow. I say, sir, we are in the presence of 
great events. We must elevate ourselves to the level 
of the great occasion. No party warfare about mere 
party questions or party measures ought now to engage 
our attention. They are left behind; they are as dust in 
the balance. The life, the existence of our country, of 
our Union, is the mighty question; and we must elevate 
ourselves to all those considerations which belong to this 
high subject. 

I hope, therefore, gentlemen will be disposed to bring 
the sincerest spirit of conciliation, the sincerest spirit aod 
desire to adjust all these difficulties, and to think nothing 
of any little concessions of opinions that they may make, if 
thereby the Constitution and the country can be preserved. 

The great difficulty here, sir — 1 know it; I recognize it 
as the difficult question, particularly with the gentlemen 
from the North — is the admission of this line of division 
for the territory, and the recognition of slavery on the one 
side, and the prohibition of it on the other. The recogni- 
tion of slavery on the southern side of that line is the great 
difficulty, the great question with them. Now, I beseech 
you to think, and you, Mr. President, and all, to think 
whether, for such a comparative trifle as that, the Union of 
this country is to be sacrificed. Have we realized to our- 
selves the momentous consequences of such an event? 
When has the world seen such an event? This is a 
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mighty empire. Its existence spreads its inflaence through- 
oat the civilized world. Its overthrow will be the greatest 
shock that civilization and free government have received; 
more extensive in its consequences; more fatal to mankind 
and to the great principles upon which the liberty of man- 
kind depends, than the French Bevolntion with all its blood, 
and with all its war and violence. And all for what ? Upon 
questions concerning this line of division between slavery 
and freedom. Why, Mr. President, suppose this day all the 
Southern States, being refused this right; being refused this 
partition; being denied this privilege, were to separate from 
the Northern States, and do it peacefully, and then were to 
come to you peacefully and say, *'Let there be no war be- 
tween us; let us divide fairly the Territories of the United 
States*'; could the northern section of the country refuse so 
just a demand? What would you then give them? What 
would be the fair proportion? If you allowed them their 
fair relative proportion, would you not give them as much 
as is now proposed to be assigned on the southern side of 
that line, and would they not be at liberty to carry their 
ilaves there, if they pleased? You would give them the 
whole of that ; and then what would be its fate ? 

Is it upon the general principle of humanity, then, thai 
you (addressing Bepublican Senators) wish to put an end to 
slavery, or is it to be urged by you as a mere topic and 
point of party controversy to sustain party power ? Surely 
I give you credit for looking at it upon broader and more 
generous principles. Then, in the worst event, after you 
have encountered disunion, that greatest of all political ca- 
lamities to the people of this countryi and the disunionists 
come, the separating States come, and demand or take their 
portion of the Territories, they can take, and will be entitled 
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to take, all that will now lie on the southern side of the line 
which I have proposed. Then they will have a right to per- 
mit slavery to exist in it; and what do you gain for the 
cause of anti-slavery? Nothing whatever. Suppose you 
should refuse their demand, and claim the whole for your- 
' selves, that would be a flagrant injustice which you would 
not be willing that I should suppose would occur. But if 
you did, what would be the consequence? A State north 
and a State south, and all the States, north and south, 
would be attempting to grasp at and seize this territory, 
and to get all of it that they could. That would be the 
struggle, and you would have war; and not only disunion, 
but all these fatal consequences would follow from your 
refusal now to permit slavery to exist, to recognize it as 
existing, on the southern side of the proposed line, while 
you give to the people there the right to exclude it when 
they come to form a State government, if such should be 
their will and pleasure. 

Now, gentlemen, in view of this subject, in view of the 
mighty consequences, in view of the great events which 
are present before you, and of the mighty consequences 
which are just now to take eflEect, is it not better to settle 
the question by a division upon the line of the Missouri 
Compromise ? For thirty years we lived quietly and peace- 
fully under it. Our people. North and South, were accus- 
tomed to look at it as a proper and just line. Can we not 
do so again ? We did it then to preserve the peace of the 
country. Now you see this Union in the most imminent 
danger. I declare to you that it is my solemn conviction 
that unless something be done, and something equivalent 
to this proposition, we shall be a separated and divided 
people in six months from this time. That is my firm con- 
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viotion. There is no man here who deplores it more than. 
I do; bat it is my sad and melancholy conviction that that 
will be the consequence. I wish you to realize fully the 
danger. I wish you to realize fully the consequences which 
are to follow. You can give increased stability to this 
Union; you can give it an existence, a glorious existence, 
for great and glorious centuries to come, by now setting it 
upon a permanent basis, recognizing what the South con- 
siders as its rights; and this is the greatest of them all; it 
is that you should divide the territory by this line, and 
allow the people south of it to have slavery when they are 
admitted into the Union as States, and to have it during 
the existence of the territorial government. That is all. Is 
it not the cheapest price at which such a blessing as this 
Union was ever purchased? You think, perhaps, or some 
of you, that there is no danger, that it will but thunder 
and pass away. Do not entertain such a fatal delusion. I 
tell you it is not so. I tell you that as sure as we stand 
here disunion will progress. I fear it may swallow up even 
old Kentucky in its vortex — as true a State to the Union as 
yet exists in the whole confederacy — unless something be 
done; but that you will have disunion, that anarchy and 
war will follow it, that all this will take place in six 
months, I believe as confidently as I believe in your 
presence. I want to satisfy you of the fact. . . . 

The present exasperation, the present feeling of dis- 
union, is the result of a long-continued controversy on 
the subject of slavery and of territory. I shall not attempt 
to trace that controversy; it is unnecessary to the occasion, 
and might be harmful. In relation to such controversies, 
1 will say, though, that all the wrong is never on one side, 
or all the right on the other. Bight and wrong, in this 
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world, and in all such controversies, are mingled together. 
I forbear now any discussion or any reference to the right 
or wrong of the controversy, the mere party controversy; 
but in the progress of party, we now come to a point where 
party ceases to deserve consideration, and the preservation 
of the Union demands our highest and oar greatest exer- 
tions. To preserve the Constitution of the country is the 
highest duty of the Senate, the highest duty of Congress — 
to preserve it and to perpetuate it, that we may hand down 
the glories which we have received to our children and to 
our posterity, and to generations far beyond us. We are. 
Senators, in positions where history is to take notice of the 
course we pursue. 

History is to record us. Is it to record that when the 
destruction of the Union was imminent; when we saw it 
tottering to its fall; when we saw brothers arming their 
hands for hostility with one another, we stood quarrelling 
about points of party politics; about questions which we 
attempted to sanctify and to consecrate by appealing to our 
conscience as the source of them? Are we to allow such 
fearful catastrophes to occur while we stand trifling away 
our time? While we stand thus, showing our inferiority 
to the great and mighty dead, showing our inferiority to 
the high positions which we occupy, the country may be 
destroyed and ruined; and to the amazement of all the 
world, the great Eepublic may fall prostrate and in ruins, 
carrying with it the very hope of that liberty which we 
have heretofore enjoyed; carrying with it, in place of the 
peace we have enjoyed, nothing but revolution and havoc 
and anarchy. Shall it be said that we have allowed all 
these evils to come upon our country, while we were en- 
gaged in the petty and small disputes and debates to which 
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I have referred ? Can it be that oar name is to rest in his- 
tory with this everlasting stigma and blot upon it? 

Sir, I wish to God it was in my power to preserve this 
Union by renouncing or agreeing to give up every consci- 
entious and other opinion. I might not be able to discard 
it from my mind; I am under no obligation to do that. I 
may retain the opinion, but if I can do so great a good as 
to preserve my country and give it peace, and its institu- 
tions and its Union stability, I will forego any action upon 
my opinions. Well, now, my friends (addressing the Re- 
publican Senators), that is all that is asked of you. Con- 
sider it well, and 1 do not distrust the result. As to the 
rest of this body, the gentlemen from the South, I would 
say to them, can you ask more than this ? Are you bent 
on revolution, bent on disunion ? God forbid it. I cannot 
believe that such madness possesses the American people. 
This gives reasonable satisfaction. I can speak with confi- 
dence only of my own State. Old Kentucky will be satis- 
fied with it, and she will stand by the Union and die by 
the Union if this satisfaction be given. Nothing shall se- 
duce her. The clamor of no revolution, the seductions and 
temptations of no revolution, will tempt her to movQ one 
step. She has stood always by the side of the Constitution; 
she has always been devoted to it, and is this day. Give 
her this satisfaction, and I believe all the States of the 
South that are not desirous of disunion as a better thing 
than the Union and the Constitution, will be satisfied and 
will adhere to the Union, and we shall go on again in our 
great career of national prosperity and national glory. 

But, sir, it is not necessary for me to speak to you of 
the consequences that will follow disunion. Who of us is 
not proud of the greatness we have achieved? Disunion 
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and separation defltroy that greatneis. Once diBunited, we 
are no longer great. The nations of the earth who have 
looked upon you as a formidable Power, and rising to un- 
told and immeasurable greatness in the future, will scofE at 
you. Your flag, that now claims the respect of the world, 
that protects American property in eTerj port and harbor 
of the world, that protects the rights of your citizens every- 
where, what will become of it ? What becomes of its glo- 
rious influence? It is gone; and with it the protection of 
American citizens and property. To say nothing of the na- 
tional honor which it displayed to all the world, the protec- 
tion of your rights, the protection of your property abroad 
is gone with that national flag, and we are hereafter to con- 
jure and contrive different flags for our different republics 
according to the feverish fancies of revolutionary patriots 
and disturbers of the peace of the world. No, sir; I want 
to follow no such flag. I want to preserve the union of 
my country. We have it in our power to do so, and we 
are responsible if we do not do it. 

I do not despair of the Bepublic. When I see before 
me Senators of so much intelligence and so much patriot* 
ism, who have been so honored by their country, sent here 
as the guardians of that very Union which is now in quee- 
tion, sent here as the guardians of our national rights, and 
as guardians of that national flag, I cannot despair: I can- 
not despond. 1 cannot but believe that they will find some 
means of reconciling and adjusting the rights of all partiefl, 
by concessions, if necessary, so as to preserve and give more 
stability to the country and to its institutions. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
FeBowOUizens : 

{APPEAR before you this day to take the solemn oath 
**that I will faithfully execute the office of President 
of the United States and will to the best of my ability 
preserve, protect, and defend the Oonstitution of the United 

States." 

(15) 
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In entering upon this great office I must hamblj invoke 
the God of oar fathers for wisdom and flrmness to execute 
its high and responsible duties in such a manner as to re- 
store harmony and ancient friendship among the people of 
the several States, and to preserve our free institutions 
throughout many generations. Convinced that I owe my 
election to the inherent love for the Constitution and the 
IJnioa which still animates the hearts of the American 
people, let me earnestly ask their powerful support in sus- 
taining all just measures calculated to perpetuate these, the 
richest political blessings which Heaven has ever bestowed 
upon any nation. Having determined not to become a can- 
didate for re-election, £ shall have no motive to influence 
my conduct in administeriQg the government, except the 
desire ably and faithfully to serve my country and to live 
in the grateful memory of my countrymen. 

We have recently passed through a Presidential contest 
in which the passions of our fellow-citizens were excited to 
the highest degree by questions of deep and vital impor- 
tance; but when the people proclaimed their will the tempest 
at once subsided and all was calm. 

The voice of the majority, speaking in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Constitution, was heard, and instant sub- 
mission followed. Our own country could alone have 
exhibited so grand and striking a spectacle of the capacity 
of man for self-government. 

What a happy conception, then, was it for Congress to 
apply this simple rule, that the will of the majority shall 
govern, to the settlement of the question of domestic 
slavery in the Territories! Congress is neither ''to legis- 
late slavery into any Territory or State, nor to exclude it 
therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free tp 
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form and regulate their domestic institutions in their own 
way, subject only to the Constitution of the United States." 

As a natural consequence, Congress has also prescribed 
that when the Territory of Kansas shall be admitted as a 
State it ''shall be received into the Union with or without 
slavery, as their Constitution may prescribe at the time of 
iheir admission." 

A difEerence of opinion has arisen in regard to the point 
of time when the people of a Territory shall decide this 
question for themselves. 

This is, happily, a matter of but little practical impor- 
tance. Besides, it is a judicial question, which legitimately 
belongs to the Supreme Court of the United States, before 
whom it is now pending, and will, it is understood, be 
speedily and finally settled. To their decision, in common 
with all good citizens, I shall cheerfully submit, whatever 
this may be, though it has ever been my individual opinion 
that under the Nebraska-Kansas act the appropriate period 
will be when the number of actual residents in the Territory 
shall justify the formation of a Constitution with a view to 
its admission as a State into the Union. But be this as it 
may, it is the imperative and indispensable duty of the 
government of the United States to secure to every resident 
inhabitant the free and independent expression of his opin- 
ion by his vote. This sacred right of each individual must 
be preserved. That being accomplished, nothing can be 
fairer than to leave the people of a Territory free from all 
foreign interference, to decide their own destiny for them- 
selves, subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The whole Territorial question being settled upon the 
principle of popular sovereignty — a principle as ancient as 
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free government itself — everything of a practical nature has 
been decided. No other question remains for adjustment, 
because all agree that under the Constitution slavery in the 
States is beyond any human power except that of the re- 
spective States themselves wherein it exists. May we not, 
then, hope that the long agitation on this subject is ap- 
proaching its end, and that the geographical parties to 
which it has given birth, so much dreaded by the Father 
of his Country, will speedily become extinct? Most happy 
will it be for the country when the public mind shall be 
diverted from this question to others of more pressing and 
practical importance. Throughout the whole progress of 
this agitation, which has scarcely known any intermission 
for more than twenty years, while it has been productive 
of no positive good to any human being, it has been the 
prolific source of great evils to the master, to the slave, and 
to the whole country. It has alienated and estranged the 
people of the sister States from each other, and has even 
seriously endangered the very existence of the Union. Nor 
has the danger yet entirely ceased. Under our system there 
is a remedy for all mere political evils in the sound sense 
and sober judgment of the people. Time is a great correc- 
tive. Political subjects which but a few years ago excited 
and exasperated the public mind have passed away and 
are now entirely forgotten. But this question of domestic 
slavery is of far graver importance than any mere political 
question, because, should the agitation continue, it may 
eventually endanger the personal safety of a large portion 
of our countrymen where the institution exists. In that 
event no form of government, however admirable in itaelfi 
and however productive of material benefits, can compen- 
sate for the loss of peaoe and domestic security around the 
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family altar. Let every Union-loving man, therefore, exert 
his best influence to suppress this agitation, which, since 
the recent legislation of Congress, is without any legitimate 
object. 

It is an evil omen of the times that men have undertaken 
to calculate the mere material value of the Union. Reasoned 
estimates have been presented of the pecuniary profits and 
local advantages which would result to the different States 
and sections from its dissolution, and of the oomparative 
injuries which such an event would inflict on other States 
and sections. Even descending to this low and narrow view 
of the mighty question, all such calculations are at fault. 
The bare reference to a single consideration will be con- 
clusive on this point. We at present enjoy a free trade 
throughout our extensive and expanding country such as 
the world has never witnessed. This trade is conducted on 
railroads and canals, on noble rivers and arms of the sea, 
which bind together the North and South, the ESast and 
West, of our confederacy. Annihilate this trade, arrest its 
free progress by the geographical lines of jealous and hostile 
States, and you destroy the prosperity and onward march 
of the whole and every part, and involve all in a common 
ruin. But such considerations, important as they are in 
themselves, sink into insignificance when we reflect upon 
the terrific evils which would result from disunion to every 
portion of the confederacy — ^to the North not more than to 
the South, to the £ast not more than to the West. These 
I shall not attempt to portray, because I feel a humble con- 
fidence that the kind Providence which inspired our fathers 
with wisdom to frame the most perfect form of government 
and union ever devised by man, will not suffer it to perish 
until it shall have been peacefully instrumental, by its 

§ 2— Orations— Vol. VIIL 
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example, in the estension of civil and religions liber^ 
throughout the world. 

Next in importance to the maintenance of the Constitn- 
tion and the Union, is the duty of preserving the govern- 
ment free from the taint or even the suspicion of corruption. 
Public virtue is the vital spirit of republics, and history 
proves that when this has decayed and the love of money 
has usurped its place, although the forms of free govern- 
ment may remain for a season, the substance has departed 
forever. 

Our present financial condition is without parallel in 
history. No nation has ever before been embarrassed from 
too large a surplus in its Treasury. This almost necessarily 
gives birth to extravagant legislation. It produces wild 
schemes of expenditure, and begets a race of speculators 
and jobbers, whose ingenuity is exerted in conniving and 
promoting expedients to obtain public -money. The purity 
of official agents, whether rightfully or wrongfully, is sus* 
pected, and the character of the government suffers in the 
estimation of the people. This is in itself a very great 
evil. 

The natural mode of relief from this embarrassment is 
to appropriate the surplus in the Treasury to great national 
objects for which a clear warrant can be found in the Con- 
stitution. Among these I might mention the extinguish- 
ment of the public debt, a reasonable increase of the navy, 
which is at present inadequate to the protection of our vast 
tonnage afloat, now greater than any other nation, as well as 
the defence of our extended seacoast. 

It is beyond all question the true principle that no more 
revenue ought to be collected from the people than the 
amount necessary to defray the expense of a wise, econom- 
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ical, and effioimit administration of the government. To 
reach this point it was necessary to resort to a modificati<Hi 
of the tariff, and this has, I trust, been accomplished in 
sach a manner as to do as little injary as may have been 
practicable to oar domestic manufactores, especially those 
necessary for the defence of the country. Any discrimina- 
tion against a particular branch for the purpose of benefiting 
favored corporations, individuals, or interests, would have 
been unjust to the rest of the community and inconsistent 
with that spirit of fairness and equality which ought to 
govern in the adjustment of a revenue tari£f. 

But the squandering of the public money sinks into 
comparative insignificance as a temptation to corruption 
when compared with the squandering of the public lands. 

No nation in the tide of time has ever been blessed with 
so rich and noble an inheritance as we enjoy in the publie 
lands. In administering this important trust, while it may 
be wise to grant portions of them for the improvement of 
the remainder, yet we should never forget that it is our 
cardinal policy to reserve these lands, as much as may 
be, for actual settlers, and this at moderate prices. We 
shall thus not only best promote the prosperity of the new 
States and Territories, by furnishing them a hardy and 
independent race of honest and industrious citizens, but 
shall secure homes for our children and our children's chil- 
dren, as well as for those exiles from foreign shores who 
may seek in this country to improve their condition and to 
enjoy the blessings of civil and religious liberty. Such 
immigrants have done much to promote the growth and 
prosperity of the country. They have proved faithful both 
in peace and in war. After becoming citizens they are en- 
titled, under the Constitution and laws, to be placed on 
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a perfect eqiiali^ with native-born citizens, and in this 
character they should ever be kindly recognized. 

The Federal Oonstitation is a grant from the States 
to Congress of certain specific powers, and the question 
whether this grant should be liberally or strictly construed 
has more or less divided political parties from the begin- 
ning. Without entering into the argument, I desire to 
state at the commencement of my admini3tration that long 
experience and observation have convinced me that a strict 
construction of the powers of the government is the only 
true, as well as the only safe, theory of the Constitution. 
Whenever in our past history doubtful powers have been 
exercised by Congress, these have never failed to produce 
injurious and unhappy consequences. Many such instances 
might be adduced if this were the proper occasion. Neither 
is it necessary for the public service to strain the language 
of the Constitution, because all the great and useful powers 
required for a successful administration of the government, 
both in peace and in war, have been granted, either in ex- 
press terms or by the plainest implication. 

While deeply convinced of these truths, I yet consider 
it clear that under the war-making power Congress may 
appropriate money toward the construction of a military 
road when this is absolutely necessary for the defence of 
any State or Territory of the Union against foreign inva- 
sion. Under the Constitution Congress has power **to de- 
clare war," **to raise and support armies," **to provide and 
maintain a navy," and to call forth the militia to "repel in- 
vasions.'' Thus endowed, in an ample manner, with the 
war-making power, the corresponding duty is required that 
•*the United States shall protect each of them [the States] 
against invasion." Now, how is it possible to afford this 
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protection to CMifornia and our Pacific posaearionSy except 
by means of a military road through the territories of the 
United States, over which men and munitions of war may 
be speedily transported from the Atlantic States to meet 
and to repel the invader? In the event of a war with a naval 
power much stronger than our own, we should then have no 
other available access to the Pacific coast, because such a 
power would instantly close the route across the isthmus of 
Central America. It is impossible to conceive that while 
the Constitution has expressly required Congress to defend 
all the States, it should yet deny to them, by any fair con- 
structioD, the only possible means by which one of these 
States can be defended. Besides, the government^ ever 
since its origin, has been in the constant practice of con- 
structing military roads. It might also be wise to consider 
whether the love for the Union which now animates our 
fellow -citizens on the Pacific coast may not be impaired by 
our neglect or refusal to provide for them, in their remote 
and isolated condition, the only means by which the power 
of the States on this side of the Bocky Mountains can reach 
them in sufficient time to ^'protect'' them ^^against inva- 
sion.'' I forbear for the present from expressing an opinion 
as to the wisest and most economical mode in which the 
government can lend its aid in accomplishing this great and 
necessary work. I believe that many of the difficulties in 
the way, which now appear formidable, will in a great de- 
gree vanish as soon as the nearest and best route shall have 
been satisfactorily ascertained. 

It may be proper that on this occasion I should make 
some brief remarks in regard to our rights and duties as a 
member of the great family of nations. In our intercourse 
with them there are some plain principles, approved by our 
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own •xperienoe, from which we Bhould never depart. We 
ought to cultivate peace, conimeroei and friendship with all 
nations, and this not merely as the best means of promoting 
our own material interests, but in a spirit of Christian be- 
nevolence toward our fellow-men, wherever their lot may 
be cast. Our diplomacy should be direct and frank, neither 
seeking to obtain more nor accepting less than is due. We 
ought to cherish a sacred regard for the independence of 
all nations, and never attempt to interfere in the domestic 
concerns of any unless this shall be imperatively required 
by the great law of self-preservation. To avoid entangling 
alliances has been a maxim of our policy ever since the days 
of Washington, and its wisdom do one will attempt to dis- 
pute. In short, we ought to do justice in a kindly spirit to 
all nations, and require justice from them in return. 

It is our glory that while other nations have extended 
their dominions by the sword, we have never acquired any 
territory except by fair purchase or, in the case of Texas, 
by the voluntary determination of a brave, kindred, and 
independent people to blend their destinies with our own. 
Even our acquisitions from Mexico form no exception. 
Unwilling to take advantage of the fortune of war against 
a sister republic, we purchased these possessions under the 
treaty of peace for a sum which was considered at the time 
a fair equivalent. Our past history forbids that we shall in 
the future acquire territory unless this be sanctioned by the 
laws of justice and honor. Acting on this principle, no 
nation will have a right to interfere or to complain if, in 
the progress of events, we shall still further extend our 
possessions. Hitherto in all our acquisitions the people, 
under the protection of the American flag, have enjoyed 
civil and religious liberty as well as equal and just laws, 
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and have been contented, prosperous, and happy. Their 
trade with the rest of the world has rapidly increased, and 
thus every commercial nation has shared largely in their 
saccessful progress. 

I shall now proceed to take the oath prescribed by the 
Constitution, while humbly invoking the blessing of Divine 
Providence on this great people. 

March 4, 1857. 
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AGAINST WEBSTER AND NORTHERN COMPROMISERS 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JUNE zo, 1850 

DANTE, by actual observation, makes hell consist of 
nine circles,, the punishments of each increasing in 
intensity over the preceding. Those doomed to 
the first circle are much less afflicted than those in the 
ninth, where are tortured Lucifer and Judas Iscariot — and 
I trust, in the next edition, will be added, the traitors to 
liberty. But notwithstanding this difference in degree, all, 
from the first circle to the ninth, inclusive, is hell— cruel, 
(26) 
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desolate, abhorred, horrible hell! If I might venture to 
make a suggestion, 1 would advise these reverend pervert- 
ers of Scripture to devote their subtlety to what they have 
probably more interest in — to ascertaining and demonstrat- 
ing (perhaps an accompanying map might be useful) the 
exact spot and location where the most comfort might be 
enjoyed — the coolest corner in the lake that burns with 
fire and brimstone I 

But not only by honorable gentlemen in this House, 
and right honorable gentlemen in the other, but through- 
out the country, the friends of liberty are reproached as 
''transcendentalists and fanatics.'* Sir, I do not under- 
stand the terms in such connection. There can be no 
fanatics in the cause of genuine liberty. Fanaticism is 
excessive zeal. There may be, and have been, fanatics in 
false religion; in the bloody religion of the heathen. There 
are fanatics in superstition. But there can be no fanatics, 
however warm their zeal, in true religion, even although 
you sell your goods, and bestow your money on the poor, 
and go and follow your Master. There may be, and every 
hour shows around me, fanatics in the cause of false liberty 
— that infamous liberty which justifies human bondage; that 
liberty whose cornerstone is slavery. But there can be no 
fanaticism, however high the enthusiasm, in the cause of ra- 
tional, universal liberty — ^the liberty of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

This is the same censure which the Egyptian tyrant cast 
upon those old abolitionists, Moses and Aaron, when they 
''agitated" for freedom, and, in obedience to the command 
of G-od, bade him let the people go. 

But we are told by these pretended advocates of liberty 
in both branches of Congress, that those who preach free- 
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dom here and elsewhere are the slave's worst enemies; thai 
it makes the slaveholder increase their burdens and tighten 
their chaims; that more cruel laws are enacted since this 
agitation began in 1836. Sir, I am not satisfied that this 
is the fact. I will send to the clerk, and ask him to read 
a law of Virginia enacted more than fifty years before this 
agitation began. It is to be found in the sixth volume of 
**Hpning's Statutes at Large of Virginia,'* published in 
1819, ** pursuant to an act of the General Assembly .of 
Virginia, passed on the fifth day of February, 1808." 

**Sec. xxiv. And that when any slave shall be notori- 
ously guilty of going abroad in the night, or running away 
and laying out, and cannot be reclaimed from such disor- 
derly courses by common methods of punishment, it shall 
be lawful for the county court, upon complaint and proof 
thereof to them made by the owner of such slave, to order 
and direct such punishment by dismembering, or any other 
way, not touching life, as the court shall think fit. And if 
such slave shall die by means of such dismembering, no for- 
feiture or punishment shall be thereby incurred.'' 

I have had that law read to see if any gentleman can 
turn me to any more cruel laws passed since the * 'agita- 
tion." 1 did not read it myself, though found on the 
pages of Old Virginia's law books, lest it should make the 
modest gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Millson], and the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Stanly], and his gray-headed 
negro, blush! 

Mr. Bayly of Virginia — ^That law is repealed, or not npw 
in force. 

Mr. Stevens — Then I am glad that the agitation has pro- 
duced some amelioration of your laws, although I still find 
it on your statute book. 
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But suppose it were true that the masters had become 
more severe; has it not been so with tyrants in every age? 
The nearer the oppressed is to freedom, and the more hope- 
ful his struggles, the tighter the master rivets his chains. 
Moses and Aaron urged the emancipation of the enslaved 
Jews. Their master hardened his heart. Those fanatical 
abolitionists, guided by Heaven, agitated anew. Pharaoh 
increased the burden of the slaves. He required the same 
quantity of brick from them without straw, as when the 
straw had been found them. They were seen dispersed 
and wandering to gather stubble to make out their task. 
They failed, and were beaten with stripes. Moses was 
their worst enemy, according to these philanthropic gen- 
tlemen. Did the Lord think so, and command him to de- 
sist, lest he should injure them? No; he directed him to 
agitate again, and demand the abolition of slavery from 
the king himself. That great slaveholder still hardened 
his hetLTt, and refused. The Lord visited him with suc- 
cessive plagues — lice, frogs, locusts, thick darkness — until, 
as the agitation grew higher, and the chains were tighter 
drawn, he smote the firstborn of every house in Egypt; 
nor did the slaveholder relax the grasp on his victims, 
until there was wailing throughout the whole land, over 
one dead in every family, from the king that sat on the 
throne to the captive in the dungeon. So I fear it will be 
in this land of wicked slavery. You have already among 
you what is equivalent to the lice and the locusts, that 
wither up every green thing where the foot of slavery 
treads. Beware of the final plague. And you, in the 
midst of slavery, who are willing to do justice to the 
people, take care that your works testify to the purity of 
your intentions, even at some cost. Take care that your 
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door-posts are sprinkled with the blood of sacrifice, that 
when the destroying angel goes forth, as go forth he will, 
he may pass you by. 

Aside from the principle of Eternal Bight, 1 will never 
consent to the admission of another slave State into the 
Union (unless bound to do so by some constitutional com- 
pact, and I know of none such), on account of the injustice 
of slave representation. By the Constitution, not only the 
States now in the Union, but all that may hereafter be ad- 
mitted, are entitled to have their slaves represented in Con- 
gress, five slaves being counted equal to three white free- 
men. This is unjust to the free States, unless you allow 
them a representation in the compound ratio of persons 
and property. There are twenty-five gentlemen on this 
floor who are virtually the representatives of slaves alone, 
having not one free constituent. This is an outrage on 
every representative principle, which supposes that repre- 
sentatives have constituents, whose will they are bound to 
obey and whose interest they protect. . . . 

I shall not now particularly refer to the features of the 
most extraordinary conspiracy against liberty in the Sen- 
ate, called the Compromise Bill. If it should survive its 
puerperal fever, we shall have another opportunity of 
knocking the monster in the head. I pass over what is 
familiarly known as the *' ten-million bribe," which was 
evidently inserted for no other purpose than to create 
public opinion on 'change, and carry the bill. 

But it is proposed to propitiate Virginia by givii^ her 
two hundred million dollars out of the public treasury, the 
proceeds of the public lands. If this sum were to be given 
for the purpose of purchasing the freedom of her slaves, 
large as it is, it should have my hearty support. It is, I 
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think, at least fifty millioiui more than would paj for them 
all at a fair market price. Bat it is designed for no pur- 
pose of emancipation. The cool-headed, oool-hearted| phil- 
osophic author had no such ** transcendental'* object. It 
is to be specifically appropriated to exile her free people 
of color, and transport them from the land of their birth 
to the land of the stranger I Sir, this is a proposition not 
**fit to be made." 

Mr. Averett of Virginia here asked: Did not New Eng- 
land sell slaves? 

Mr. Stevens— Yes, she sold, she imported slaves; she 
was very wicked; she has long since repented. Oo ye 
and do likewise. 

It is my purpose nowhere in these remarks to make per- 
sonal reproaches; I entertain no ill-will toward any human 
beiog, nor any brate, that I know of, not even the skunk 
across the way, to which I referred. Least of all would I 
reproach the South. I honor her courage and fidelity. 
Even in a bad, a wicked cause, she shows a united front 
All her sons are faithful to the cause of human bondage, 
because it is their cause. Bat the North — the poor, timid, 
mercenary, drivelling North — has no such united defenders 
of her cause, although it is the cause of human liberty. 
None of the bright lights of the nation shine upon her 
section. Even her own great men have turned her ac- 
cusers. She is the victim of low ambition — an ambition 
which prefers self to coantry, personal aggrandizement to 
the high cause of human liberty. She is offered up a sac- 
rifice to propitiate Southern tyranny — to conciliate Southern 
treason. 

We are told that she has not done her duty in restoring 
fugitive slaves, and that more stringent laws must be passed 
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to seoure that objeot A distingaiBlied Senator from Ken- 
tacky [Mr. Clay] says it is the duty, not only of offioers 
in the free States, but of all the people who happen to be 
present, to give active aid to the slaveowner to run down, 
arrest, and restore the man who is fleeing from slavery. An 
equally distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Web- 
ster] unites with him in denouncing the aggressions of the 
North in this particular; and they both declare their deter- 
mination to vote for the bill, with its amendments, now on 
file, and which has become a part of the ^'Compromise.'* 

It may be well to look a little at the law as it now stands 
on the subject, and then at the one which has enlisted such 
powerful support. By the Constitution alone, without any 
legislation, the slaveholder may go into a free State, take 
with him such force as he pleases, and take his slave and 
carry him back. If the fact of his slavery be disputed, 
either by the alleged slave or any one for him, the claim- 
ant may issue his writ de homine repligiando, and unless 
the defendant give ample bail for his forthcoming on the 
final issue, and for the payment of all costs and damages 
(which include the value of his services in the meantime), 
the plaintiff may take him into his possession, and retain 
him until final trial by a court and jury. Is not this suffi- 
cient? It is all the right which he would have if he claimed 
property in a horse or other property which he might al- 
lege had strayed over the line. Why should he have any 
greater right when he claims property in man ? Is a man 
of so much less value than a horse, that he should be de- 
prived of the ordinary protection of the law ? Sir, in my 
judgment, the remedy ought to be left where the Constitu- 
tion places it, without any legislation. The odious law of 
1798 ought to be repealed. 
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By that law, the slaveholder may not only seize his slave 
and drag him back, but he may command the aid <^ all the 
officers of the United Statea Gourt; take hia alleged slave 
before the judge, and after summary examination, without 
trial by jury^jpay obtain a certificate of proper^; which, 
for the purpose of removal, is conclusive of his slavery, 
takes away the writ of Habeas Corpus, and the right of trial 
by jury, and sends the victim to hopeless bondage. If an 
inhabitant of a free State see a wretched fugitive, who he 
learns is fleeing from bondage, and gives him a meal of 
victuals to keep him from starving, and allows him to sleep 
in his outhouse, although his master is not in pursuit of 
him, he is liable to the penalty of five hundred dollars. 
A judge in Pennsylvania lately held that a worthy citizen 
of Indiana County incurred such penalty by giving a cup 
of water and a crust of bread to a famishing man whom he 
knew to be fieeing from bondage. A slave family escaped 
from Maryland, went into Cumberland County, Pennsylva- 
nia, and obtained the reluctant consent of a worthy farmer 
to sleep in his hayloft. Their owner did not pursue them 
for a week afterward. It was held by a State court that 
the farmer was liable for the full value of the slaves, be- 
sides the five hundred dollars penalty, and a jury returned a 
verdict for two thousand dollars and costs. Such are some 
of the provisions ot the law of 1793 now in force, which 
these great expounders of constitutional freedom hold to 
be too mild I And more stringent laws are to be passed 
to punish Northern men who have hearts! . . . 

The distinguished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Clay] 
wishes further to make it the duty of all bystanders to aid 
in the capture of fugitives; to join the chase and run down 
the prey. This is asking more than my constituents will 
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ever grant They will strictly abide by the Oonstitation. 
The slaveholder may pursue his slave among them with 
his own foreign myrmidons, unmolested, except by their 
frowning scorn. But no law that tyranny can pass will 
ever induce them to join the hue and cry after the trem- 
bling wretch who has escaped from unjust bondage. Their 
fair land, made by nature and their own honest toil as fer- 
tile and as lovely as the vale of Tempe, shall never become 
the hunting-ground on which the bloodhounds of slavery 
shall course their prey, and command them to join the 
hunt. 

Sir, this tribunal would be more odious than the Star 
Chamber — these officers more hateful than the Familiars 
of the Inquisition. 

Can the free North stand this ? Can New England stand 
it? Can Massachusetts stand it? If she can, she has but 
one step further to take in degradation, and that is to de- 
liver her own sons in chains to Southern masters I What 
would the bold Barons of Bunnymede have said to such de- 
fenders of liberty ? What would the advocates of English 
freedom, at any time, have said to those who would strike 
down the writ of Habeas Corpus and the right of trial by 
jury, those vital principles of Magna Charta and the Bill of 
Bights? They would have driven them forth as enemies 
in disguise. 

Sir, I am aware of the temerity of these remarks. I know 
how little effect they will have, coming from so obscure a 
quarter, and being opposed by the mighty influences that 
create public opinion. I was struck with the sound sense 
of the remark made to-day by the gentleman from Tenneci- 
see [Mr. Gentry]. He said that the ^'Compromise" Bill was 
winning favor with the people, most of whom had never 
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read it, merely becaose it is adyooaled by great names in 
whom they are accofitomed to confide. 

Late eyentfl have convinced me that it were better in 
republican, representative governments, where the people 
are to judge and decide on every measure, if there were 
no great, overshadowing names, to give factitious force to 
their views, and lead the public mind captive. If the peo* 
pie were to put faith in no man's argument, they would 
examine every question for themselves, and decide accord- 
ing to their intrinsic merit. The errors of the small do but 
little harm; those of the great are fatal. Had Lucifer been 
but a common angel, instead of the Chief of the morning 
stars, he bad not taken with him to perdition the third 
of the heavenly hosts, and spread disunion and discord in 
celestial, and sin and misery in earthly, places. 

Sir, so long as man is vain and fallible, so long as great 
men have like passions with others, and, as in republics, are 
surrounded with stronger temptations, it were better for 
themselves if their fame acquired no inordinate height, 
until the grave had precluded error. The errors of ob- 
scure men die with them, and cast no shame on their pos- 
terity. How different with the Great I 

How much better had it been for Lord Bacon, that great- 
est of human intellects, had he never, during his life, ac- 
quired glory, and risen to high honors in the State, than 
to be degraded from them by the judgment of his peers. 
How much better for him and his, had he lived and died 
unknown, than to be branded through all future time as the 

"Wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind." 

So now, in this crisis of the fate of liberty, if any of the 
renowned men of this nation should betray her cause, it 
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were better that they had been unknown to fame. It need 
not be hoped that the brightness of their past glory will 
dazzle the eyes of posterity, or illumine the pages of im- 
partial history. A few of its rays may still linger on a 
fading sky; but they will soon be whelmed in the black- 
ness of darkness. For, unless progressive civilization, and 
the increasing love of freedom throughout the Christian and 
civilized world, are fallacious, the Sun of Liberty, of uni- 
versal Liberty, is already above the horizon, and fast cours- 
ing to his meridian splendor, when no advocate of slavery, 
no apologist of slavery, can look upon his face and live. 



THE ISSUE AGAINST ANDREW JOHNSON 

ON THE FIRST RECONSTRUCTION BILL; DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OP 

REPRESENTATIVES. JANUARY 3, 1867 
Mr. Speaker: 

WHAT are the great questions which now divide 
the nation ? In the midst of the political Babel 
which has been produced by the intermingling 
of secessionists, rebels, pardoned traitors, hissing Copper- 
heads, and apostate Republicans, such a confusion of tongues 
IB heard that it is difficult to understand either the questions 
that are asked or the answers that are given. Ask what is 
the '* President's policy,'' and it is difficult to define it. Ask 
what is the '^policy of Congress," and the answer is not al- 
ways at hand. A few moments may be profitably spent in 
seeking the meaning of each of these terms. 

In this country the whole sovereignty rests with the peo- 
ple, and is exercised through their representatives in Con* 
gress assembled. The legislative power is the sole guardian 
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of that sovereignty. No other branch of the government, 
no other department, no other officer of the government, 
possesses one single particle of the sovereignty of the na- 
tion. No government official, from the President and Chief- 
Justice down, can do any one act which is not prescribed 
and directed by the legislative power. . . , 

Since, then, the President cannot enact, alter, or modify 
a single law; cannot even create a petty office within his 
own sphere of operations; if, in short, he is the mere ser- 
vant of the people, who issae their commands to him 
throagh Congress, whence does he derive the constitu- 
tional power to create new States, to remodel old ones, to 
dictate organic laws, to fix the qualifications of voters, to 
declare that States are republican and entitled to command 
Congress to admit their Bepresentatives ? To my mind it 
is either the most ignorant and shallow mistake of his 
duties, or the most brazen and impudent usurpation of 
power. It is claimed for him by some as Commander-in- 
Chief of the army and navy. How absurd that a mere 
executive officer should claim creative powers. Though 
Commander-in-Chief by the Constitution, he would have 
nothing to command, either by land or water, until Con- 
gress raised both army and navy. Congress also prescribes 
the rules and regulations to govern the army ; even that is 
not left to the Commander-in-Chief. 

Though the President is Commander-in-Chief, Congress 
is his commander; and, God willing, he shall obey. . . . 

There are several good reasons for the passage of this 
bill. In the first place, it is just. I am now confining my 
argument to negro suffrage in the rebel States. Have not 
loyal blacks quite as good a right to choose rulers and make 
laws as rebel whites? In the second place, it is a neces- 
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sity in order to protoot the loyal white men in the seceded 
States. With them the blacks would act in a body; and 
it is believed then, in each of said States, except one, the 
two united would form a majority, control the States, and 
protect themselves. Now they are the victims of daily mur- 
der. They must suffer constant persecution, or be exiled. 
Another good reason is that it would insure the ascend- 
ency of the Union party. *'Do you avow the party pur- 
pose?*' exclaims some horror-stricken demagogue. I do. 
For I believe, on my conscience, that on the continued as- 
cendency of that party depends the safety of this great na- 
tion. If impartial suffrage is excluded in the rebel States, 
then every one of them is sure to send a solid rebel repre- 
sentation to Congress, and cast a solid rebel electoral vote. 
They, with their kindred Copperheads of the North, would 
always elect the President and control Congress. While 
Slavery sat upon her defiant throne, and insulted and in- 
timidated the trembling North, the South frequently di- 
vided on questions of policy between Whigs and Demo- 
crats, and gave victory alternately to the sections. Now, 
you must divide them between loyalists, without regard to 
color, and disloyalists, or you will be the perpetual vassals 
of the free trade, irritated, revengeful South. For these, 
among other reasons, I am for negro suffrage in every rebel 
State. If it be just, it should not be denied; if it be neces- 
sary, it should be adopted; if it be a punishment to traitors, 
they deserve it. 
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pDWABD EYEBETT was born in Dorchester near Boston in 1794. He took 
*^ a degree of Bachelor of Arts at Harvard College at the age of seyenteen. 
His earlier predilection was for the law, but the adyioe of Joseph Buckminster, 
a distinguished preacher in Boston, led joung Everett to prepare for the pulpit, 
and in this vocation he at once distinguished himself. Before he was twenty 
jears old, he was called to the ministrj of one of the largest Boston churches. 
In 1814, after a service of little more than a year in the pulpit, he resigned his 
eharge to become a Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard College. After 
nearly five years spent in Europe in preparation for that post, he entered upon 
its duties, and for five years more gave a vigorous impulse not only to the study 
of Greek, but to all the work of the college. About the same time he assumed 
charge of the "North American Review." In 1824 he was chosen a member 
of Congress and for ten years held a seat in the House of Representatives. In 
1835 he was chosen Gk>vemor of Massachusetts, and filled the office for four 
years. In 1841 he was appointed United States Minister to England. In 1846 
he became President of Harvard College, and filled that office for three yeais. 
In 1852, on the death of Daniel Webster, he was made by President Fillmore 
fiecretary of State, and when he left that post, he was sent from Massachusetts 
to the United States Senate. During the last years of his life he deiivered an 
oration on Washington throughout the country, and thus contributed more than 
a hundred thousand dollars for the purchase of Washington's old home at Mount 
Yemen. In 1860 he was nominated for the Yice-Presidency on the Whig ticket. 
The last of his great orations was pronounced at Gettysburg, after the battle, on 
the consecration of the national cemetery in that place. He died on January 
15, 1865. 

THE HISTORY OF LIBERTY 

DELIVERED AT CHARLESTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS, JULY 4. iM 

THE event which we commemorate is all-important, not 
merely in our own annals, but in those of the world. 
The sententious English poet has declared that ^'the 
proper study of mankind is man,'' and of all inquiries of 
a temporal nature, the history of our fellow-beings is un- 
questionably among the most interesting. But not all the 

(39) 
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chapters of human history are alike important. The annals 
of our race have been filled up with incidents which concern 
not, or at least ought not to concern, the great company 
of mankind. History, as it has often been written, is the 
genealogy of princes, the field-book of conquerors; and 
the fortunes of our fellow-men have been treated only so 
far as they have been affected by the influence of the great 
masters and destroyers of our race. Such history is, I will 
not say a worthless study, for it is necessary for us to know 
the dark side as well as the bright side of our condition. 
But it is a melancholy study which fills the bosom of the 
philanthropist and the friend of liberty with sorrow. 

Bat the history of Liberty — the history of men strug- 
gling to be free — the history of men who have acquired and 
are exercising their freedom — ^the history of those great 
movements in the world, by which liberty has been estab- 
lished and perpetuated, forms a subject which we cannot 
contemplate too closely. This is the real history of man, 
of the human family, of rational immortal beings. 

This theme is one: the free of all climes and nations are 
themselves a people. Their annals are the history of free- 
dom. Those who fell victims to their principles in the civil 
convulsions of the short-lived republics of Greece, or who 
sunk beneath the power of her invading foes; those who 
shed their blood for liberty amid the ruins of the Roman 
Eepublic; the victims of Austrian tyranny in Switzerland 
and of Spanish tyranny in the Netherlands; the solitary 
champions or the united bands of high-minded and patriotic 
men who have, in any region or age, struggled and suffered 
in this great cause, belong to that people of the free whose 
fortunes and progress are the most noble theme man can 
contemplate. 
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The theme belongs to us. We inhabit a country which 
has been signalized in the great history of freedom. We 
live under forms of government more favorable to its diflEu- 
sion than any the world has elsewhere known. A succes- 
sion of incidents, of rare curiosity, and almost mysterious 
connection, has marked out America as a great theatre of 
political reform. Many circumstances stand recorded in 
our annals, connected with the assertion of human rights, 
which, were we not familiar with them, would fill even our 
own minds with amazement. 

The theme belongs to the day. We celebrate the return 
of the day on which our separate national existence was 
declared — the day when the momentous experiment was 
commenced, by which the world, and posterity, and we 
ourselves were to be taught how far a nation of men can 
be trusted with self-government — how far life, liberty, and 
property are safe, and the progress of social improvement 
is secure, under the influence of laws made by those who 
are to obey them — the day when, for the first time in the 
world, a numerous people was ushered into the family of 
nations, organized on the principle of the political equality 
of all the citizens. 

Let us then, fellow -citizens, devote the time which has 
been set apart for this portion of the duties of the day, to 
a hasty review of the history of Liberty, especially to a con- 
templation of some of those astonishing incidents which 
preceded, accompanied, or have followed the settlement of 
America, and the establishment of our Constitutions, and 
which plainly indicate a general tendency and co-operation 
of things toward the erection, in this country, of the great 
monitorial school of political freedom. 

We hear much at school of the liberty of Greece and 
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Borne — a great and complicated subject, which this is not 
the occasion to attempt to disentangle. True it is that we 
find, in the annals of both these nations, bright examples 
of public virtue— the record of faithful friends of their 
country — of strenuous foes of oppression at home or abroad 
— aDd admirable precedents of popular strength. But we 
nowhere find in them the account of a populous and ex- 
tensive region, blessed with institutions securing the enjoy- 
ment and transmission of regulated liberty. In freedom, as 
in most other things, the ancient nations, while they made 
surprisingly close approaches to the truth, yet, for want of 
some one great and essential principle or instrument, they 
came utterly short of it in practice. They had profound 
and elegant scholars; but, for want of the art of printing, 
they could not send information out among the people, 
where alone it is of great use in reference to human happi- 
ness. Some of them ventured boldly out to sea, and pos- 
sessed an aptitude for foreign commerce; yet, for want of 
the mariner^s compass, they could not navigate distant 
seas, but crept for ages along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. In respect to freedom, they established popular 
governments in single cities; but, for want of the repre- 
sentative principle, they could not extend these institutions 
over a large and populous country. But as a large and 
populous country, generally speaking, can alone possess 
strength enough for self-defence, this want was fatal. The 
freest of their cities accordingly fell a prey, sooner or later, 
either to a foreign invader or to domestic traitors. 

In this way, liberty made no firm progress in the ancient 
States. It was a speculation of the philosopher, and an 
experiment of the patriot, but not an established state of 
society. The patriots of Greece and Borne had indeed sue- 
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oeeded in enU^^leniiig tbe pablio mind on one of the car- 
dinal points of fraedom— the neoeBsity of an eleoted execu- 
tivo. The name and the office of a king were long esteemed 
not only something to be rejected, but something mde and 
unoivilizedi belonging to sarage nations, ignorant of the 
rights of man, as understood in onltivated States. The 
word ^Hyranty" which originally meant no more than mon- 
arch, soon became with the Greeks synonymous with op- 
pressor and despot, as it has continued to be ever since. 
When the first CsBsar made his encroachments on the 
liberties of Bome, the patriots even of that age boasted 
that they had — 

*'lieard tiieir lathero e&j, 
There was a Brutus ono^, thai would have brocmd 
The eternal deyil, to keep his st&td in Boms, 
As easily as a king. " 

So deeply rooted was this horror of the very name of 
king in the bosom of the Bomans, that under their worst 
tyrants, and in the darkest days, the forms of the Bepublio 
were preserved. There was no name under Nero and Calig- 
ula for the office of monarch. The individaal who filled 
the office was called Osdsar and Augustus, after the first and 
second of the line. The word '-emperor" (imperator) im- 
plied no more than general. The offices of consul and 
tribune were kept up; although, if the choice did not fall, 
as it frequently did, on the emperor ; it «ras conferred on 
his favorite general, and aometimes on his favorite horse. 
The Sf'natd continued to meet, and affected to deliberate; 
and, in short, the Empire began and continued a pure mili- 
tary despotism, ingrafted, by a sort of permanent usurpa- 
tion, on the forms and names of the ancient Bepublic. The 
spirit, indeed, of liberty had long since ceased to animate 

S Sj^Orations— Vol. VIIL 
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these ancient toram^ and when the barbaroos tribes of Cen- 
tral Asia and Northern Europe burst into the Boman Em- 
pire, they swept away the poor remnant of these forms, and 
established upon their ruins the system of feudal monarchy 
from which all modem kingdoms are descended. EfEorts 
were made in the Middle Ages by the petty republics of 
Italy to regain the political rights which a lon^ proscription 
had wrested from them. But the remedy of bloody civil 
wars between neighboring cities was plainly more disas- 
trous than the disease of subjection. The struggles of 
freedom in these little States resulted much as they had 
done in Greece, exhibiting brilliant examples of indi- 
vidual character, and short intervals of public prosperity, 
but no permanent progress in the organization of liberal 

■ 

governments. 

At length a new era seemed to begin. The art of print- 
ing was invented. The capture of Constantinople by the 
Turk3 drove the learned Greeks of that city into Italy, and 
letters revived. A general agitation of public sentiment in 
various parts of Europe ended in the religious Beformation. 
A spirit of adventure had been awakened in the maritime 
nations, projects of remote discovery were started, and the 
signs of the times seemed to augur a great political regen- 
eration. Bat, as if to blast this hope in its bud; as if tc 
counterbalance at once the operation of these springs oi 
improvement; as if to secure the permanence of the arbi. 
trary institutions which existed in every part of the Conti- 
nent, at the moment when it was most threatened, the last 
blow at the same time was given to the remaining power 
of the great barons, the sole check on the despotism of the 
monarch which the feudal system provided was removed, 
and a new institution was firmly established in EuropOi 
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prompt, efficient, and terrible in its operation beyond anj- 
thing which the modern world had Been — X mean the aystem 
of standing armies; in other words, a military foioe organ- 
used and paid to support the king on his throne and retain 
the people in their subjection. 

From this moment, the fate of freedom in Europe was 
sealed. Something might be hoped from the amelioration 
of manners in softening down the more barbarous parts of 
political despotism, but nothing was to be expected in the 
form of liberal institutions, founded on principle. 

The ancient and the modem forms of political senritude 
were thus combined. The Roman emperors, as I hart 
hinted, maintained themselves simply by military force, in 
nominal accordance with the forms of the Bepublic. Their 
power (to speak in modern terms) was no part of the Consti- 
tution. The feudal sovereigns possessed a constitutional 
precedence in the State, which, after the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity, they claimed by the grace of God ; but their power, 
in point of fact, was circumscribed by that of their brother 
barons. With the firm establishment of standing armies 
was consummated a system of avowed despotism, paralys- 
ing all expression of the popular will, existing by divine 
right, and unbalanced by any effectual check in the State. 
It needs but a glance at the state of Europe, in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, to see, that, notwithstand- 
ing the revival and diffusion of letters, the progress of the 
Beformation, and the improvement of the manners, the tone 
of the people, in the most enlightened countries, was more 
abject than it had been since, the days of the Caesars. The 
state of England certainly compared favorably with that of 
any other p£[rt of Europe; but who can patiently listen to 
the language with which Henry YIU. chides, and Bliza- 
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beth scolds the Lords and Commond of the Parliament of 
Great Britain? 

AH hope of liberty then seemed lost; in Europe all hope 
was lost. A disastroos turn had been given to the general 
movement of things; and in the disclosure of the fatal 
secret of standing armies, the future political servitude of 
man was apparently decided. 

But a change is destined to come over the face of things, 
as romantic in its origin as it is wonderful in its progress. 
All is not lost; on the contrary, all is saved, at the moment 
when all seemed involved in ruin. Let me just allude to 
the incidents connected with this change, as they have ^ 
lately been described by an accomplished countryman, 
now beyond the sea. 

About half a league from the little seaport of Palos, in 
the province of Andalusia, in Spain, stands a convent dedi- 
cated to St. Mary. Some time in the year 1486, a poor, 
wayfaring stranger, accompanied by a small boy, makes 
his appearance on foot at the gate of this convent, and 
begs of the porter a little bread and water for his child. 
This friendless stranger is Columbus. Brought up in the 
hardy pursuit of a mariner— occasionally serving in the 
fleets of his native country — ^with the burden of fifty years 
upon his frame, the unprotected foreigner makes his suit to 
the sovereigns of Portugal and Spain. He tells them that 
the broad, flat earth on which we tread is round; and he 
proposes, with what seems a sacrilegious hand, to lift the 
veil which has hung from the creation of the world over 
the bounds of the ocean. He promises, by a western 
course, to reach the eastern shores of Asia, the region of 
gold, diamonds, and spices; to extend the sovereignty 
of Christian kings over realms and nations hitherto unap« 
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proached and unknown; and, ultimately, to perform a new 
crusade to the Holy Land, and ransom the sepulchre of our 
Saviour with the new-found gold of the East. 

Who shall believe the chimerical pretension? The 
learned men examine it and pronounce it futile. The royal 
pilots have ascertained by their own experience that it is 
groundless. The priesthood have considered it, and have 
pronounced the sentence, so terrific where the Inquisition 
reigns, that it is a wicked heresy. The common-sense and 
popular feeling of men have been kindled into disdain and 
indignation toward a project, which, by a strange, new 
chimera, represented one-half of mankind walking with 
their feet toward the other half. 

Such is the reception which his proposal meets. For a 
long time, the great cause of humanity, depending on the 
discovery of this fair continent, is involved in the fortitude, 
perseverance, and spirit of the solitary stranger, already 
past the time of life when the pulse of adventure beats 
full and high. If, sinking beneath the indifierence of the 
great, the sneers of the wise, the enmity of the mass, and 
the persecution of a host of adversaries, high and low, he 
give up the thankless pursuit of his noble vision, what a 
hope for mankind is blasted I But he does not sink. He 
shakes o2 his enemies, as the lion shakes the dewdrops from 
his mane. That consciousness of motive and of strength, 
which always supports the man who is worthy to be sup- 
ported, sustains him in his hour of trial; and, at length, 
after years of expectation, importunity, and hope deferred, 
he launches forth upon the unknown deep, to discover a 
new world under the patronage of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The patronage of Ferdinand and Isabella 1 Let us dwell 
for a moment qd the auspices under whioh our country was 
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discovered. The patronage of Ferdinand and Isabella! 
Yes, doubtless, they have fitted out a convoy worthy the 
noble temper of the man and the grandeur of his project. 
Convinced at length that it is no day-dream of a heated 
visionary, the fortunate sovereigns of Castile and Aragon, 
returning from their triumph over the last of the Moors, 
and putting a victorious close to a war of seven centuries' 
duration, have no doubt prepared an expedition of well- 
appointed magnificence to go out upon this splendid search 
for other worlds. They have made ready, no doubt, their 
proudest galleon to waft the heroic adventurer upon his 
path of glory, with a whole armada of kindred spirits to 
accompany him. 

Alas! from his ancient resort of Palos — which he first 
visited as a mendicant — in three frail barks, of which two 
were without decks, the great discoverer of America sails 
forth on the first voyage across the unexplored ocean ! 
Such is the patronage of kings! A few years pass by; he 
discovers a new hemisphere; the wildest of his visions fade 
into insignificance before the reality of their fulfilment; he 
finds a new world for Castile and Leon, and comes back 
to Spain loaded with chains. Eepublics, it is said, are 
ungrateful. Such are the rewards of monarchies! 

With this humble instrumentality did it please Provi- 
dence to prepare the theatre for those events by which a 
new dispensation of liberty was to be communicated to 
man. But much is yet to transpire before even the com- 
mencement can be made in the establishment of those in- 
stitutions by which this great advance in human affairs was 
to be effected. The discovery of America had taken place 
under the auspices of the government most disposed for 
maritime adventure, and best enabled to extend a helping 
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arm, sach as it was, to the enterprise of the great discoverer. 
But it was Dot from the same quarter that the elements of 
liberty could be introduced into the New World. Causes, 
upon which I need not dwell, made it impossible that the 
great political reform should go forth from Spain. For this 
object, a new train of incidents was preparing in another 
quarter. 

The only real advance which modern Europe had made 
in freedom had been made in England. The cause of con- 
stitutional liberty in that country was persecuted, was sub- 
dued, but not annihilated, nor trampled out of being. From 
the choicest of its suffering champions were collected the 
brave band of emigrants who first went out on the second, 
the more precious voyage of discovery — the discovery of 
a land where liberty and its consequent blessings might 
be established. 

A late English writer has permitted himself to say that 
the original establishment of the United States, and that of 
the colony of Botany Bay, were modelled nearly on the same 
plan. The meaning of this slanderous insinuation is that 
the United States was settled by deported convicts, as New 
South Wales has been settled by transported felons. It is 
doubtless true that at one period the English Government 
was in the habit of condemning to hard labor, as servants 
in the colonies, a portion of those who had received the 
sentence of the law. If this practice makes it proper to 
compare America with Botany Bay, the same comparison 
might be made of England herself, before the practice of 
transportation began, and even now, inasmuch as a consid- 
erable number of convicts are at all times retained at home. 
In one sense, indeed, we might doubt whether the allegation 
were more of a reproach or a compliment. During the time 
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that the oolonization of America was going on moBt rapidly, 
some of the best citizens of England, if it be any part of 
good citizenship to resist oppression, were immured in her 
prisons of State or lying at the mercy of the law. 

Such were some of the convicts by whom America was 
settled — men convicted of fearing Gtod more than they feared 
man; of sacrificing property, ease, and all the comforts of 
life, to a sense of duty and to the dictates of conscience; 
men convicted of pure lives, brave hearts, and simple man- 
ners. The enterprise was led by Raleigh, the chivalrous 
convict, who unfortunately believed that his royal master 
had the heart of a man, and would not let a sentence of 
death, which had slumbered for sixteen years, revive and 
take effect after so long an interval of employment and 
favor. But nullum tempus occurrit regi. The felons who 
followed next were the heroic and long-suffering Church 
of Robinson, at Ley den— Carver, Brewster, Bradford, Wins- 
low, and their pious associates, convicted of worshipping 
God according to the dictates of their consciences, and of 
giving up all — country, property, and the tombs of their 
fathers — that they might do it unmolested. Not content 
with having driven the Puritans from her soil, England 
next enacted or put in force the oppressive laws which 
colonized Maryland with Catholics and Pennsylvania with 
Quakers. Nor was it long before the American plantations 
were recruited by the Germans, convicted of inhabiting the 
Palatinate, when the merciless armies of Louis XIV. were 
turned into that devoted region, and by the Huguenots, 
convicted of holding what they deemed the simple truth 
of Christianity, when it pleased the mistress of Louis XIV. 
to be very zealous for the Catholic faith. These were fol- 
lowed, in the next century, by the Highlanders, conyicted 
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of the enormous crime, under a monarchical goyemment, of 
loyalty to their hereditary prince on the plains of CuUoden, 
and the Irish, convicted of supporting the rights of their 
country against what they deemed an oppressive external 
power. Such are the convicts by whom America was 
settled. 

In this way, a fair representation of whatsoever was 
most valuable in European character — the resolute indus- 
try of one nation, the inventive skill and curious arts of 
another, the courage, conscience, principle, self-deuial of all 
— ^was winnowed out, by the policy of the prevailing gov- 
ernments, as a precious seed wherewith to plant the Ameri- 
can soil. By this singular coincidence of events, our coun- 
try was constituted the great asylum of suffering virtue and 
oppressed humanity. It could now no longer be said — ^as 
it was of the Eoman Empire — that mankind was shut up, 
as if in a vast prison house, from whence there was no 
escape. The political and ecclesiastical oppressors of the 
world allowed their persecution to find a limit at the shores 
of the Atlantic. They scarcely ever attempted to pursue 
their victims beyond its protecting waters. It is plain that 
in this way alone the design of Providence could be accom- 
plished, which provided for one catholic school of freedom 
in the Western Hemisphere. For it must not be a freedom 
of too sectional and peculiar a cast. On the stock of the 
English civilization, as the general basis, were to be in- 
grafted the language, the arts, and the tastes of the other 
civilized nations. A tie of consanguinity must connect the 
members of every family of Europe with some portion of 
our happy land; so that in all their trials and disasters 
they may look safely beyond the ocean for a refuge. The 
victims of power, of intolerance, of war, of disaster, in every 
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oiher part of the world, must feel that they may find a kin- 
dred home within oar limits. Kings, whom the periloua 
oonyolsions of the day have shaken from their thronesi 
must And a safe retreat; and the needy emigra&t mnst at 
least not fail of his bread and water, were it only for the 
sake of the great discoverer, who was himself obliged to 
beg them. On this cornerstone the temple of our freedom 
was laid from the first — 

'*For here the exile met from everj oUiiie» 
And spoke in friendship every distant tongue; 
Men, from the blood of warring Europe sprung. 
Were here divided hj the running brook." 

This peculiaritj of onr popalation, which some have 
thought a misfortune, is in reality one of the happiest 
circumstances attending the settlement of the country. It 
assures the exile from every part of Europe a kind recep- 
tion from men of his own tongue and race. Had we been 
the unmixed descendants of any one nation of Europe, we 
should have retained a moral and intellectual dependence 
on that nation, even after the dissolution of our political 
connection had taken place. It was sufficient for the great 
purpose in view, that the earliest settlements were made by 
men who had fought the battles of liberty in England, and 
who brought with them the rudiments of constitutional free- 
dom to a region where no deep-rooted prescriptions would 
prevent their development. Instead of marring the symme- 
try of our social system, it is one of its most attractive and 
beautiful peculiarities, that, with the prominent qualities 
of the Anglo-Saxon character inherited from our English 
fathers, we have an admixture of almost everything that 
is valuable in the character of most of the other States 
of Europe. 
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Such was the first preparation for the great political 
reform, of which America was to be the theatre. The 
Colonies of England — of a country where the supremacy 
of laws and the Constitution is best recognized — the North 
American Colonies — ^were protected firom the first against the 
introduction of the unmitigated despotism which prevailed 
in the Spanish settlements — the continuance of which, down 
to the moment of their late revolt, prevented the education 
of these provinces in the exercise of political rights, and in 
that way has thrown them into the revolution inexperienced 
and unprepared — victims, some of them, to a domestic an- 
archy scarcely less grievous than the foreign yoke they 
have thrown off. While, however, the settlers of America 
brought with them the principles and feelings, the political . 
habits and temper, which defied the encroachment of arbi- 
trary power, and made it necessary, when they were to be 
oppressed, that they should be oppressed under the forms 
of law, it was an unavoidable consequence of the state of 
things — a result, perhaps, of the very nature of a Colonial 
government — that they should be thrown into a position of 
oontroversy with the mother country, and thus become 
familiar with the whole energetic doctrine and discipline 
of resistance. This formed and hardened the temper of 
the Colonists, and trained them up to a spirit meet for 
the struggles of separation. 

On the other hand, by what I had almost called an acci- 
deittal circumstance, but one which ought rather to be con- 
sidered as a leading incident in the great train of events 
connected with the establishment of constitutional freedom 
in this country, it came to pass that nearly all the Colonies 
(founded as they were on the charters granted to corporate 
institutions in England, which had for their object the pur- 
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0iiik of the branches of indosiry and trade pertinent to a 
new plantation) adopted a regular representative system, bj 
which, as in ordinary dril corporations, tiie affairs of the 
community are decided by the will and the voices of its 
members, or those authorissed by them. It was no device 
of the parent government which gave us our colonial as- 
semblies. It was no refinement of philosophical statesmen 
to which we are indebted for our republican institutions of 
government. They grew up, as it were, by accident, on the 
simple foundation I have named. *^A House of Burgesses,*' 
says Hutchinson, ^^broke out in Virginia, in 1620;" and, 
** although there was no color for it in the charter of Massa- 
chusetts, a House of Deputies appeared suddenly in 1681." 
'^Lord Say," observes the same historian, '^tempted the 
principal men of Massachusetts to make themselves and 
their heirs nobles and absolute governors of a new colony, 
but under this plan they could find no people to follow 
them." 

At this early period, and in this simple, unpretendiog 
manner, was introduced to the world that greatest discoveiy 
in political science, or political practice, a representative 
republican system. '*The discovery of the system of the 
representative republic," says M. de Chateaubriand, *^is one 
of the greatest political events that ever occurred." But it 
is npt one of the greatest, it is the very greatest, and, com- 
bined with another principle, to which I shall presently ad- 
vert, and which is also the invention of the United States, 
it marks an- era in human affairs — a discovery in the great 
science of social life, compared with which everything else 
that terminates in the temporal interests of man sinks into 
insignificance. 

Thus, then, was the foundation laid, and thus was the 
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preparation commenced, of the world's grand poUtioal re- 
generation. For about a century and a half, this prepara- 
tion was carried on. Without any of the temptations which 
drew the Spanish adventurers to Mexico and Peru, the Col- 
onies throve almost beyond example, and in the face of 
neglect, contempt, and persecution. Their numbers, in the 
substantial middle classes of life, increased with r^ular 
rapidity. They had no materials out of which an aristoc- 
racy could be formed, and no great eleemosynary establish- 
ments to cause an influx of paupers. There was nothing 
but the rewards of labor and the hope of freedom. 

But at length this hope, never adequately satisfied, b^an 
to turn into doubt and despair. The Colonies had become 
too important to be overlooked; their' government was a 
prerogative too important to be left in their own hands; 
and the legislation of the mother country decidedly as- 
sumed a form which announced to the patriots that the 
hour at length had come when the chains of the great 
discoverer were to be avenged, the sufferings of the first 
settlers to be compensated, and the long-deferred hopes 
of humanity to be fulfilled. 

You need not, friends and fellow citizens, that I should 
dwell upon the incidents of the last great acts in the colo- 
nial drama. This very place was the scene of some of the 
earliest and the most memorable of them, and their recol- 
lection is a part of your inheritance of honor. In the early 
councils and first struggles of the great revolutionary enter- 
prise, the citizens of this place were among the most promi- 
nent. The measures of resistance which were projected by 
the patriots of Charlestown were opposed by but one indi- 
vidual. An active co-operation existed between the po- 
litical leaders in Boston and this place. The beacon light 
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whioh was kindled in the towers of Christ Church in Bos- 
ton, on the night of the eighteenth of April, 1775, was an- 
swered from the steeple of the church in which we are now 
assembled. The intrepid messenger who was sent forward 
to convey to Hancock and Adams the intelligence of the ap- 
proach of the British troops was furnished with a horse, for 
his eventful errand, by a respected citizen of this place. At 
the close of the following momentous day, the British forces 
— the remnant of its disasters — found refuge, under the shades 
of night, apon the heights of Charlestown; and there, on the 
ever-memorable seventeenth of Jane, that great and costly 
sacrifice in the cause of freedom was consummated with fire 
and blood. Your hilltops were strewed with illustrious 
dead; your homes were wrapped in flames; the fair fruits 
of a century and a half of civilized culture were reduced 
to a heap of bloody ashes, and two thousand men, women, 
and children turned houseless on the world. With the 
exception of the ravages of the nineteenth of April, 
the chalice of woe and desolation was in this manner first 
presented to the lips of the citizens of Charlestown. Thus 
devoted, as it were, to the cause, it is no wonder that the 
spirit of the Bevolution should have taken possession of 
their bosoms, and been transmitted to their children. The 
American, who, in any part of the Union, could forget the 
scenes and the principles of the Bevolution, would thereby 
prove himself unworthy of the blessings which he enjoys; 
but the citizen of Charlestown, who could be cold on this 
momentous theme, must hear a voice of reproach from the 
walls which were reared on the ashes of the seventeenth of 
June — a piercing cry from the very sods of yonder hill. 

The Bevolution was at lengtli accomplished. The po- 
litical separation of the country of Great Britain was ef- 
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fected, and it now remained to organize the liberty whioh 
had been reaped on bloody fields — to establish, in the plaoe 
of the government whose yoke had been thrown off, a gov- 
ernment at home, which should fulfil the great design of the 
Bevolution and satisfy the demands of the friends of liberty 
at large. What manifold perils awaited the step I The 
danger was great that too little or too much would be 
done. Smarting under the oppressions of a distant gov- 
ernment, whose spirit was alien to their feelings, there was 
great danger that the Colonies in the act of declaring them- 
selves sovereign and independent States, would push to an 
extreme the prerogative of their separate independence, and 
refuse to admit any authority beyond the limits of each par- 
ticular Commonwealth. On the other hand, achieving their 
independence under the banners of the Continental Army, 
ascribing, and justly, a large portion of their success to the 
personal qualities of the beloved Father of his Country, 
there was danger, not less imminent, that those who per- 
ceived the evils of the opposite extreme would be dis- 
posed to confer too much strength on one general gov- 
ernment, and would, perhaps, even fancy the necessity of 
investing the hero of the Bevolution, in form, with that 
sovereign power which his personal ascendency gave him 
in the hearts of his countrymen. Such and so critical was 
the alternative which the organization of the new govern- 
ment presented, and on the successful issue of which the 
entire benefit of this great movement in human affairs was 
to depend. 

The first effort to solve the great problem was made 
in the course of the Revolution, and was without success. 
The Articles of Confederation verged to the extreme of a 
union too weak for its great purposes; and the moment the 
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pressure of this war was withdrawn, the inadequacy of this 
first project of a government was felt. The United States 
found themselves overwhelmed with debt, without the 
means of paying it. Bich in the materials of an exten- 
sive commerce, they found their ports crowded with for- 
eign ships, and themselves without the power to raise a 
revenue. Abounding in all the elements of national 
wealth, they wanted resources to defray the ordinary 
expenses of government. 

For a moment, and to the hasty observer, this last 
effort for the establishment of freedom had failed. No 
fruit had sprung from this lavish expenditure of treas- 
ure and blood. We had changed the powerful protec- 
tion of the mother country into a cold and jealous amity, 
if not into a slumbering hostility. The oppressive prin- 
ciples against which our fathers had struggled were suc- 
ceeded by more oppressive realities. The burden of the 
British Navigation Act, as it operated on the Colonies, 
was removed, but it was followed by the impossibility of 
protecting our shipping by a Navigation Act of our own. 
A state of material prosperity, existing before the Bevolu- 
tion, was succeeded by universal exhaustion; and a high 
and indignant tone of militant patriotism, by universal 
despondency. 

It remained, then, to give its last great effort to all that 
had been done since the discovery of America for the estab- 
lishment of the cause of liberty in the Western Hemisphere, 
and by another more deliberate effort to organize a govern- 
ment by which not only the present evils under which the 
country was suffering should be remedied, but the final de- 
sign of Providence should be fulfilled. Such was the task 
that devolved on the statesmen who convened at Philadel- 
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phia on the seoond day of May, 1787, in the AsmaAlj ci 
which General Washington was elected preaident, and oyer 
whose debates your townsman, Mr. Gk>rham, presided for 
two or three months as chairman of the Conunittee of the 
Whole, during the discussion of the plan of the Federal 
Constitution. 

The very first step to be taken was one of pain and re- 
gret. The old Confederation was to be given up. What 
misgivings and grief must not this preliminary sacrifice 
have occasioned to the patriotic members of the Conven- 
tion! They were attached, and with reason, to its simple 
majesty. It was weak then, but it had been strong enough 
to carry the Colonies through the storms of the Bevolution. 
Some of the great men who led up the forlorn hope of their 
country in the hour of her direst perils had died in its de- 
fence. Could not a little inefficiency be pardoned to a 
Union with which France had made an alliance, and Eng- 
land had made peace? Could the proposed new govern- 
ment do more or better things than this had done ? Who 
could give assurance, when the flag of the Old Thirteen 
was struck, that the hearts of the people could be rallied 
to another banner? 

Snch were the misgivings of some of the great men of 
that day — the Henrys, the Oerrys, and other eminent anti- 
federalists, to whose scruples it is time that justice should 
be done. They were the sagacious misgivings of wise men, 
the just forebodings of brave men, who were determined not 
to defraud posterity of the blessings for which they had all 
suffered, and for which some of them had fought. 

The members of that Convention, in going about the 
great work before them, deliberately laid aside the means 
by which all preceding legislators had aimed to accomplish 
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a like work. In foundiDg a strong and efficient govera- 
ment, adequate to the raising ap of a powerful and proa- 
perous people, their first step was to reject the institutions 
in which other governments traced their strength and proa- 
perity, or had, at least, regarded as the necessary conditions 
of stability and order. The world -had settled down into 
the belief that a hereditary monarch was necessary to give 
strength to the executive power. The framers of oar Con- 
stitution provided for an elective Chief Magistrate, chosen 
every four years. Every other country had been betrayed 
into the admission of a distinction of ranks in society, under 
the absurd impression that privileged orders are necessary 
to the permanence of the social system. The framers of 
our Constitution established everything on the purely nat- 
ural basis of a uniform equality of the elective franchise, 
to be exercised by all the citizens at fixed and short inter- 
vals. In other countries it had been thought necessary to 
constitute some one political centre, toward which all po- 
litical power should tend, and at which, in the last resort, 
it should be exercised. The framers of the Constitution 
devised a scheme of confederate and representative sover- 
eign republics, united in a happy distribution of powers, 
which, reserving to the separate States all the political 
functions essential to local administrations and private 
justice, bestowed upon the general government those, and 
those only, required for the service of the whole. 

Thus was completed the great revolutionary movement; 
thus was perfected that mature organization of a free sys- 
tem, destined, as we trust, to stand forever, as the exem- 
plar of popular government. Thus was discharged tiie 
duty of our fathers to themselves, to the country, and to 
the world. 
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The power of the example thas set up, in the eyes of 
the nations, was instantly and widely felt. It was imme- 
diately made visible to sagacious observers that a constitu- 
tional age had begun. It was in the uature of things, that, 
where the former evil existed in its most inveterate form, 
the reaction should also be the most violent. Hence, the 
dreadful excesses that marked the progress of the French 
Bevolution, and, for a while, almost made the name of lib- 
erty odious. Bat it is not less in the nature of things, that, 
when the most indisputable and enviable political blessings 
stand illustrated before the world — not merely in specula- 
tion and in theory, but in living practice and bright ex- 
ample — the nations of the earth, in proportion as they have 
eyes to see, and ears to hear, and hands to grasp, should in- 
sist on imitating the example. France clung to the hope 
of constitutional liberty through thirty years of appalling 
tribulation, and now enjoys the freest Constitution in Eu- 
rope. Spain, Portugal, the two Italian kingdoms, and sev- 
eral of the German States, have entered on the same path. 
Their progress has been and must be various, modified by 
circumstances, by the interests and passions of govern- 
ments and men, and, in some cases, seemingly arrested. 
But their march is as sure as fate. If we believe at all 
in the political revival of Europe, there can be no really 
retrograde movement in this cause; and that which seems 
so in the revolutions of government, is, like that of the 
heavenly bodies, a part of their eternal orbit. 

There can be no retreat, for the great exemplar must 
stand, to convince the hesitating nations, under every re- 
verse, that the reform they strive at is real, is practicable, 
is within their reach. Efforts at reform, by the power of 
action and reaction, may fluctuate; but there is an elemewk 
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of popular Btrength abroAd in the worid, a tr on g e r than f onna 
and institations, and daily growing in power. A pablie 
opinion of a new kind has arisen among men^-the o{»nion 
of the dyilized world. Springing into exiatence on th^ 
shores of oar own continent, it has grown with oar growth 
and strengthened with our strength, till now, this moral 
giant, like that of the anoient poet, marches along the earth 
and across the ocean, but his front is among the stars. Tha 
coarse of the day does not weary, nor the darkness of the 
night arrest him. He grasps the pillars of the temple where 
Oppression sits enthroned, not groping and benighted, lika 
the strong man of old, to be crushed, himself, beneath tha 
fall, but trampling, in his strength, on the massy rains. 

Under the influence, I might almost say the unaided 
influence, of pablic opinion, formed and nourished by oor 
example, three wonderful revolutions have broken out in 
a generation. That of France, not yet consummated, has 
left that country (which it found in a condition scarcely 
better than Turkey) in the possession of the blessings of a 
representatiye constitutional government. Another revolu- 
tion has emancipated the American possessions of Spain, 
by an almost unassisted action of moral causes. Nothing 
but the strong sense of the age, that a government like 
that of Ferdinand ought not to subsist over regions like 
those which stretch to the south of us on the continent, 
could have sufficed to bring about their emancipation, 
against all the obstacles which the state of society among 
them opposes at present to regulated liberty and safe inde- 
pendence. When an eminent British statesman (Mr. Can- 
ning) said of the emancipation of these States, that '*he had 
called into existence a new world in the West," he spoke 
wisely as the artist who, having tipped the forks of a con 
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dnctor with aUver, should boast that he had oreated the 
lightnings which it calls down from the clouds. But the 
greatest triumph of pablic opinion is the revolution of 
Greece. The spontaneous sense of the friends of liberty, 
at home and abroad — ^without armies, without navies, with- 
out concert, and acting only through the simple channels of 
ordinary communication, principally the press — has rallied 
the governments of Europe to this ancient and favored soil 
of freedom. Pledged to remain at peace, they have been 
driven by the force of public sentiment into the war. 
Leagued against the cause of revolution, as such, they have 
been compelled to send their armies and navies to fight the 
battles of revolt. Dignifying the barbarous oppressor of 
Christian Greece with the title of * 'ancient and faithful 
ally," they have been constrained, by the outraged feelings 
of the civilized world, to burn up, in time of peace, the 
navy of their ally, with all his antiquity and all his fidelity; 
and to cast the broad shield of the Holy Alliance over a 
young and turbulent republic. 

This bright prospect may be clouded in; the powers of 
Europe, which have reluctantly taken, may speedily aban- 
don the. field. Some inglorious composition may yet save 
the Ottoman Empire from dissolution, at the sacrifice of the 
liberty of Greece, and the power of Europe. But such 
are not the indications of things. The prospect is fair that 
the political regeneration, which commenced in the West, 
is now going backward to resuscitate the once happy and 
long-deserted regions of the older world. The hope is not 
now chimerical, that those lovely islands, the flower of the 
Levant — the shores of that renowned sea, around which all 
the associations of antiquity are concentrated — are again 
to be brought back to the sway of civilization and Chris- 
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tianitjr. Happily, the intenrt of the great powera ol Bnrope 
fleema to beokon them <Hiward in the path of hmnaDity. 

The half -deierted coasts of Syria and Egypt, the fertile bal 
almost desolated archipelago, the empty shores of Africa, 
the granary of ancient Borne, seem to o£Eer themselves as 
a ready refnge for the crowded, starving, discontented 
millions <^ Western Borope. No natural nor political ob- 
stacle opposes itself to their occupation. France has long 
cast a wishful eye on Bgypt Napoleon derived the idea 
of his expedition, which was set down to the unchastened 
ambition of a revolutionary soldier, from a memoir found 
in the cabinet of Louis XIY. England has already laid her 
hand— an arbitrary, but a civilized and a Christian hand — 
on Malta; and the Ionian Isles, and Cyprus, Bhodes, and 
Claudia must soon follow. It is not beyond the reach of 
hope that a representative republic may be established in 
Central Greece and the adjacent islands. In this way, and 
with the example of what has been done, it is not too muck 
to anticipate that many generations will not pass, before the 
same benignant influence will revisit the awakened Bast, 
and thus fulfil, in the happiest sense, the vision of Colum- 
bus, by restoring a civilised population to the primitive 
seats of our holy faith. 

Fellow citizens, the eventful pages in the volume of 
human fortune are opening upon us with sublime rapidity 
of succession. It is two hundred years this summer sinoa 
a few of that party who, in 1628, commenced in Salem the 
first settlement of Massachusetts, were sent by Governor 
Endicott to explore the spot where we stand. They found 
that one pioneer of the name of Walford had gone before 
them, and had planted himself among the numerous and 
warlike savages in this quarter. From them, the native 
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lords of the soil, these first hardy adventurers derived their 
title to tibe lands on which they settled, and, in some degree, 
prepsred the way by the arts of civilization and peace; for 
lSae main body of the Colonists of Massachusetts came under 
Governor Winthrop, who, two years afterward, by a coin- 
cidence which you will think worth naming, arrived in 
Mystic Biver, and pitched his patriarchal tent on Ten 
Hills, upon the seventeenth day of June, 1680. Massa- 
chusetts at that moment consisted of six huts at Salem 
and one at this place. It seems but a span of time as the 
mind ranges over it. A venerable individual is living, at 
the seat of the first settlement, whose life covers one-half 
of the entire period; but what a destiny has been unfolded 
before our country I what events have crowded your annals! 
what scenes of thrilling interest and eternal glory have sig- 
nalized the very spot where we standi 

In that unceasing march of things, which calls forward 
the successive generations of men to perform their part on 
the stage of life, we at length are summoned to appear. 
Our fathers have passed their hour of visitation — how 
worthily^ let the growth and prosperity of our happy land 
and the security of our firesides attest. Or, if this appeal 
be too weak to move us, let the eloquent silence of yonder 
famous heights — ^let the column which is there rising in 
simple majesty — ^recall their venerable forms, as they toiled 
in the hasty trenches through the dreary watches of that 
night of expectation, heaving up the sods, where many of 
them lay in peace and honor before the following sun had 
set. The turn has come to us. The trial of adversity was 
theirs; the trial of prosperity is ours. Let us meet it as 
men who know tbeir duty and prize their blessings. Our 
position is the most enviable, tne most responsioie, which 
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men can flil. If this generation does ita duty, the canae of 
conatitattonal freedom ia aafe. If we fail — ^if we fail, not 
only do we defraud oar children of the inheritance which 
we received from oar fathers, but we blast the hopes of the 
friends of liberty throughout our continent, throughout 
Burope, throughout the world, to the end of time. 

History is not without her examples of hard -fought 
fields, where the banner of liberty has floated triumph- 
antly on the wildest storm of battle. She is without her 
examples of a people by whom the dear-bought treasure 
has been wisely employed and safely handed down. The 
eyes of the world are turned for that example to us. It ia 
related by an ancient historian, of that Brutus who slew 
G»8ar, that he threw himself on his sword after the disas- 
trous battle of Philippi, with the bitter exclamation, that he 
had followed virtue as a substance, but found it a name. 
It is not too much to say, that there are, at this momenti 
noble spirits in the elder world, who are aaxiously watching 
the practical operation of our institutions, to learn whether 
liberty, as they have been told, is a mockery, a pretence, 
a curse— or a blessing, for which it became them to brave 
the scaffold and the cimeter. 

Let us then; as we assemble on the birthday of the 
nation, as wc gather upon the green turf, once wet with 
precious blood — ^let us devote ourselves to the sacred cause 
of Constitutional Liberty I Let us abjure the interests and 
passions which divide the great family of American free* 
men! Let the rage of party spirit deep to-day I Let 
us resolve that our children shall have cause to bless 
the memory of their fathers, as we have oaoae to bless the 
memory of oursl 
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BOOKS AND CIVILIZATION IN AMERICA 

FROM A SPEECH ON THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE DELIVERED IN THE 

UNITED STATES SENATE 

IT IS easy to waste this money; it is easy to squander 
it in jobs, salaries, qaackeries; it is easy, even under 
the forms of utility, to disperse and dissipate it in little 
rills and drops, imperceptible to all human sense, carrying 
it off by an insensible and ineffectual evaporation. But, sir, 
I take it that we all earnestly desire— I am sure the Senator 
from Ohio does desire — so to dispense it as to make it tell. 
I am sure we all desire to see it, instead of being carried 
off invisibly and wdstefully, embody itself as an exponent 
of civilization, permanent, palpable, conspicuous, useful. 
And to this end it has seemed to me, upon the most 
nature reflection, that we cannot do a safer, surer, more 
unexceptional thing with the income, or with a portion of 
the income, perhaps twenty thousand dollars a year for a 
few years, than to expend it in accumulating a grand and 
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noble pnblio library— one which for variety, extent, and 
wealth shall be, and be confessed to be, equal to any now 
in the world. 

I say for a few years. Twenty thousand dollars a year, 
for twenty-five years, are five hundred thousand dollars; 
and five hundred thousand dollars discreetly expended, not 
by a bibliomaniac, but by a man of sense and reading thor- 
oughly instructed in bibliography, would go far, very far, 
toward the purchase of nearly as good a library as Europe 
can boast. I mean a library of printed books, as distinct 
from manuscripts. Of course, such a supi would not pur- 
chase the number of books which some old libraries are re- 
ported to contain. It would not buy the 700,000 of the 
Boyal Library at Paris, the largest in the world; nor the 
500,000 or 600,000 of that of Munich, the largest in Ger- 
many; nor the 800,000 or 400,000 or 500,000 of those of 
Yienna and St. Petersburg, and the Vatican at Rome, and 
Copenhagen, and the Bodleian at Oxford. But mere num 
bers of volumes afford a very imperfect criterion of value. 
Those old libraries have been so long in collecting; acci- 
dent and donation, which could not be rejected, have con- 
tributed so much to them; a general and indiscriminate 
system of accumulation gathers up, necessarily, so much 
trash; there are so many duplicates and quadruplicates, and 
so many books and editions, which become superseded, that 
mere bulk and mere original cost must not terrify us. Pon- 
derantur, non numerantur. Accordingly the Library of the 
University of Gottingen, consisting perhaps of two hundred 
and fifty thousand or three hundred thousand volumes, but 
well chosen, selected, for the most part, within a century, 
and to a considerable extent by a single great scholar, 
Heyne, is perhaps to-day as valuable a collection of printed 
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books as any in the world. Toward the aocumulation of 
sach a library, the expenditare of two-thirds of this income 
for a qaarter of a century would make, let me say, a mag- 
nificent advance. And such a step taken, we should never 
have the work unfinished; yet when it should be finished, 
and your library should rival anything which civilisation 
has ever had to show, there would still be the whole prin- 
cipal of your fund unexpended, yielding its income forever, 
for new and varying applications for increasing and difhis- 
ing knowledge in the world. 

I hesitate, from an apprehension of being accused of 
entering too far into a kind of dissertation unsuited to thia 
assembly of men of business, to suggest and press one-half 
the considerations which satisfy my mind of the propriety 
of this mode of expenditure. Nobody can doubt, I think, 
that it comes within the terms and spirit of the trust. Thai 
directs us to ^4ncrease and diffuse knowledge among men." 
And do not the judgments of all the wise; does not the 
experience of all enlightened States; does not the whole 
history of civilization, concur to declare that a various and 
ample library is one of the surest, most constant, most per- 
manent, and most economical instrumentalities to increase 
and diffuse knowledge? There it would be^ — durable as 
liberty, durable as the Union; a vast storehouse, a vast 
treasury of all the facts which make up the history of man 
and of nature, so far as that history has been written; of 
all the truths which the inquiries and experiences of all the 
races and ages have found out; of all the opinions that have 
been promulgated; of all the emotions, images, sentimentSi 
examples from all the richest and most instructive litera- 
tures; the whole past speaking to the present and the fu* 
tore; a silent, yet wise and eloquent teacher; dead, yet 
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speaking — not dead! for Milton has told us that a ''good 
book is not absolutely a dead thing — the precious lifeblood 
rather of a master spirit; a seasoned life of man embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life." Is not 
that an admirable instrumentality *to increase and diif use 
knowledge among men? It would place within the reach of 
our mind, of our thinkers, and investigators, and scholars, 
all, or the chief intellectual and literary materials, and food 
and instruments, now within the reach of the cultivated for- 
eign mind, and the effect would be to increase the amount 
of individual acquisition, and multiply the number of the 
learned. It would raise the standard of our scholarship, 
improve oar style of investigation, and communicate an 
impulse to our educated and to the general mind. There 
is no library now in this country, I suppose, containing 
over fifty thousand volumes. Many there are containing 
less. But, from the nature of the case, all have the same 
works; so that I do not know, that of all the printed books 
in the world we have in this country more than fifty thou- 
sand different works. The consequence has been felt and 
lamented by all our authors and all our scholars. It has 
been often said that Gibbon's ''History" could not have 
been written here for want of books. I suppose that Hal- 
lam's '''Middle Ages," and his "Introduction to the Liter- 
ature of Europe," could not. Irving's "Columbus" was 
written in Spain; Wheaton's "Northmen" prepared to be 
written in Copenhagen. See how this inadequate supply 
operates. An American mind kindles with a subject; it 
enters on an investigation with a spirit and with an ability 
worthy of the most splendid achievement; goes a little way, 
finds that a dozen books — one book, perhaps — are indispen- 
Bable, which cannot be found this side of G5ttingen or Ox- 
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ford; it tiras of the porBait, or abandons it altogether, or 
snbstitntes some shallow conjecture for a deep and accurate 
research. And there is the end I 

Now there are very many among us, and eyery day we 
dhall have more, who would feelingly adopt this language. 
Place within their reach the helps that guide the genius 
and labors of Germany and England and let the genius and 
labors of Germany and England look to themselves ! Our 
learned men would grow more learned and more able; our 
studies deeper and wider; our mind itself exercised and 
sharpened; the whole culture of the community raised and 
enriched. This is, indeed, to increase and difEuse knowl- 
edge among men. 

If the terms of the trust, then, authorize this expend!* 
ture, why not make it ? Not among the principal, nor yel 
the least of reasons for doing so, is, that all the while you 
are laying out your money, and when you have laid it out, 
you have the money's worth, the value received, the prop- 
erty purchased, on hand, to show for itself and to speak 
for itself. Suppose the professors provided for in the bill 
should gather a little circle of pupils, each of whom should 
carry oflf with him some small quotient of navigation or hor- 
ticulture, or rural economy, and the fund should thus glide 
away and evaporate in such insensible, inappreciable appro- 
priations, how little there would be to testify of it! Whereas 
here, all the while, are the books; here is the value; here is 
the visible property; here is the oil, and here is the light. 
There is something to point to, if you should be asked to 
account for it unexpectedly; and something to point to, if 
a traveller should taunt you with the collections which he 
has seen abroad, and which gild and recommend the abso- 
lutisms of Yienna or St. Petersburg. 
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Another reason, not of the stroDgest, to be irare, for thiB 
mode of expenditure, is that it creates so few jobs and sine- 
cures, so little salaried laziness. There is no room for 
abuses in it. All that you need is a plain, spacious, fire- 
proof building, a librarian and assistants, an agent to buy 
your books, and a fire to sit by. For all the rest, he who 
wants to read goes and ministers to himself. It is an appli- 
cation of money that almost excludes the chances of abuses 
altogether. 

But the decisive argument is, after all, that it is an ap- 
plication the most exactly adapted to the actual literary and 
scientific wants of the States and the country. I have said 
that another college is not needed here, because there are 
enough now, and another might do as much harm as good. 
But that which is wanted for every college, for the whole 
country, for every studious person, is a well-chosen library, 
somewhere among us, of three or four hundred thousand 
books. Where is such a one to be collected? How is it 
to be done? Who is to do it? Of the hundred and fifty 
colleges, more or less, distributed over the country, one has 
a library of perhaps fifty thousand volumes; others have 
good ones, though less; others smaller and smaller, down 
to scarcely anything. With one voice they unite, teacher 
and pupil, with every scholar and thinker, in proclaiming 
the want of more. But where are they to come from ? No 
State is likely to lay a tax to create a college library, or a 
city library. No deathbed gift of the rich can be expected 
to do it. How, then, is this one grand want of learning to 
be relieved ? It can be done by you and by you only. By 
a providential occurrence, it is not only placed within your 
constitutional power, but it has become your duty; you 
have pledged your faith; you have engaged to the dead 
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and living that, without the charge of one dollar on the 
people, you will meet the universal and urgent demand by 
the precise and adequate supply. By such a library as you 
can collect here, something will be done, much will be done, 
to help every college, every school, every studious man, 
every writer and thinker in the country to just what is 
wanted most. Inquirers after truth may come here and 
search for it. It will do them no harm at all to pass a 
few studious weeks among these scenes. Having pushed 
iheir investigations as far as they may at home, and as- 
certained just what, and how much more, of helps they re- 
quire, let them come hither and And it. Let them replenish 
themselves, and then go back and make distribution among 
the peoplel Let it be so that — 

"Hither aa to their fountains other stani 
Repairing, In their golden vtdb, dmw Bglil** 

I have no objection at all — ^I should rejoice rather— to 
see the literary representatives of an instructed people come 
hither, not merely for the larger legislation and jurispru- 
dence, but for the rarer and higher knowledge. I am quite 
willing, not only that our "Amphictyonic Council" should 
sit here, but that it should find itself among some such 
scenes and influences as surrounded that old renowned as- 
sembly; the fountain of purer waters than those of Gastalia; 
the temple and the oracle of our Apollo I It will do good 
to have your educated men come to Washington for what 
has heretofore cost voyages to Germany. They will be of 
all parts of the country. They will become acquainted with 
each other. They will contract friendships and mutual 
r^ards. They will go away not only better scholars, but 
better Unionists. Some one has said that a great library 
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molds all minds into one Bepublic. It fiighi, in a sens^ 
of which he little dreamed, help to keep onis together. 

I have intimated, Mr. President, a doubt whether a 
college or university of any description, even the highest, 
should be at present established here. But let it be con- 
sidered by the enlightened friends of that object, if such 
there are, that even if your single purpose were to create 
such a university, you could possibly begin in no way so 
judiciously as by collecting a great library. Useful in the 
other modes which I have indicated, to a university it ii 
everything. It is as needful as the soul to the body. 
While you are doubting, then, what to do, what you will 
have, you can do nothing so properly as to begin to be ae- 
eumulating the books which you will require on whatever 
permanent plan of application you at last determine. 

I do not expect to hear it said in this assembly that this 
expenditure for a library will benefit a few only, not the 
mass; that it is exclusive, and of the nature of monopoly. 
It is to be remembered that this fund is a gift; that we take 
it just as it is given; and that by its terms it must be dis- 
bursed here. Any possible administration of it, therefore, 
is exposed to the cavil that all cannot directly, and literally, 
and equally partake of it. How many and of what classes 
of youth from Louisiana, or Illinois, or New England, for 
example, can attend the lectures of your professor of astron- 
omy? But I say it is a positive and important argument 
for the mode of application which I urge, that it is so 
diffusive. Think of the large absolute numbers of those 
who, in the succession of years will come and partake 
directly of these stores of truth and knowledge I Think of 
the numbers without number who, through them, who bj 
them indirectly, will partake of the same stores 1 Studious 
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men will come to learn to speak and write to and for the 
growing millions of a generally tadncated community. They 
will learn that they may communicate. They cannot hoard 
if they would, and they would not if they could. They 
take in trust to distribute; and every motive of ambition, 
of interest, of duty, will compel them to distribute. They 
buy in gross, to sell by retail. The lights which they 
kindle here will not be set under a bushel, but will burn 
on a thousand hills. No, sir; a rich and public library is 
no anti-republican monopoly. Who was the old Egyptian 
king who inscribed on his library the words, **The dispen- 
sary of the soul" ? You might quite as well inscribe on it, 
** Armory and light and fountain of liberty!*' 

It may possibly be inquired what account I make of the 
library of Congress. I answer, that I think it already quite 
good and improving, but that its existence constitutes no 
sort of argument against the formation of such a one as 1 
recommend. In the theory of it, that library is merely 
to furnish Congress and the government with the means 
of doing their official business. In its theory it must be, 
in some sort, a professional library, and the expenditure 
we now make — five thousand dollars in a year, or, as last 
year, two thousand and five hundred — can never carry it up 
to the rank and enable it to fulfil the functions of a truly 
great and general public library of science, literature, and 
art. The value of books which could be added under 
the appropriations of the last year cannot greatly exceed 
twenty-one hundred dollars. Doubtless, however, in the 
course of forming the two, it would be expedient and inevi- 
table to procure to a great extent different books for each. 

I do not think, Mr. President, that I am more inclined 
than another to covet enviously anything which the older 
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eivilimtioD of Burope possesseB which we do not I do not 
fluppose that I desirOy any more than yon^ or than any of 
you, to introduce here those vast inequalities of fortune, 
that elaborate luxury, that fantastic and extreme refine- 
ment. But I acknowledge a pang of envy and grief that 
there should be one drop or one morsel more of the bread 
of intellectual life tasted by the European than by the 
American mind. Why should not the soul of this country 
eat as good food and as much of it as the soul of Europe 7 
Why should a German or an Englishman sit down to a re- 
past of five hundred thousand books, and an American 
scholar who loves truth as well as he be put od something 
less than half allowance? Can we not trust ourselves with 
so much of so good a thing? Will our digestion be im- 
paired by it? Are we afraid that the stimulated and fervid 
faculties of this young nation will be oppressed and over- 
laid? Because we have liberty which other nations have 
not, shall we reject the knowledge which they have, and 
which we have not? Or will you not rather say, that, be- 
cause we are free, therefore will we add to our freedom that 
deep learning and that diffused culture which are its grace 
and its defence ? 
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THE NECESSITY OF COMPROMISES IN AMERICAN 

POLITICS » 

YOXT see, sir, the nature and the effect of the proposed 
amendment. If it is adopted, instead of arming the 
corporation with the power of setting up branches 
all oyer the States, each possessing and exercising all the 
functions of a perfect bank, you empower it to do so only 
with the assent of the States. In the meantime, however, 
independently of, and prior to, any such assent, and even 
against their expressed dissent^ if dissent they should hap- 
pen to express, you empower it, by means of agencies dis- 
tributed throughout the country, to perform everywhere 
all the business which a bank can perform, except to dis- 
count. That business, the loaning of money on local paper, 
itself in great measure a local and domestic one, and of 
inferior policy, it may not perform but with the consent 
of the States, within whose limits, for the benefit of whose 
inhabitants, and side by side with whose local banks, it is 
to be carried on. This is the whole of the amendment. 
The bill of the committee authorizes the bank to engross 
the local discount business of the States without their con- 
sent; the bill as amended authorizes it to do all things else 
which a bank can do: to deal in exchange; to issue a cur- 
rency of its own notes; and to do all things else without 



' On Friday, July 2, 1841, the Senate having under consideration the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Rives of Yirf^nia to the Fiscal Bank Bill, Mr. Choate 
spoke on the necessity for compromises illustrating the governing theory of 
the first half century of satlonal politics. The argument on the bill itself is 
here omitted. 
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their consent; but this one single power it permits to be 
exerted only on their application. It simply restores in 
this important feature the project furnished on our call 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and which comes to us 
as an administration measure. 

Now, sir, I do not vote for it from any doubt on the 
eotistitutional power of Congress to establish branches aU 
oyer the States, possessing the discounting function, di- 
rectly and adversely against their united dissent. I diSer 
in this particular wholly with the Senator who moves the 
amendment. I have no more doubt of your power to make 
such a bank and such branches anywhere than of your 
power to build a post-office or a custom-house anywhere. 
This question, for me, is settled, and settled rightly. I have 
the honor and happiness to concur on it with all, or almost 
all, our greatest names: with our national judicial tribunal 
and with both the two great original political parties; with 
Washington, Hamilton, Marshall, Story, Madison, Monroe, 
Crawford, and with the entire Bepublican administration 
and organization of 1816 and 1817. 

But it does not follow, because we possess this or any 
other power, that it is wise or needful, in a given case, to 
attempt to exert it. We may find ourselves so situated that 
we cannot do it if we would, for want of the concurrence 
of other judgments; and therefore a struggle might be as 
unavailing as it would be mischievous and unseemly. We 
may find ourselves so situated that we ought not to do it if 
we could. All things which are lawful are not convenient, 
are not practicable, are not wise, are not safe, are not kind. 
A sound and healing discretion, therefore, the moral coer- 
cion of irresistible circumstances, may fitly temper, and 
even wholly restrain, the exercise of the clearest power 
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ever belonging to human government. Is not thui your 
actaal sitnation? . . . 

Now I think the people ought not to be made to wait 
for the relief they have a right to demand. They ought 
not to be made to suffer while we argue one another out 
of the recorded and inveterate opinions of our whole lives. 
I say, therefore, for myself, that, anxious to afford them 
all the relief which they require, regretting that the state 
of opinion around me puts it out of my power to afford 
that relief in the form I might prefer, I accommodate myself 
to my position, and make haste to do all that I can by the 
shortest way that I can. Consider how much better it is to 
relieve them to some substantial extent by this means, at 
once, than not to relieve at all, than not to initiate a system 
or measure of relief at all, and then go home at the end of 
this session of Congress, weak and weary, and spend the 
autumn in trying to persuade them that it was the fault of 
some of our own friends that nothing was done. How poor 
a compensation for wrongs to the people will be the victo- 
ries over our friends! 

I am going now to give another reason for my vote, 
which you may say is scarcely suitable to the dignity of 
this place, on which I do not mean to dwell for a moment, 
but which the manliness of Senators will excuse my sug- 
gesting; and that is, that the adoption of the amendment 
will not only soonest effect the grand object of public relief, 
but will preserve the harmony and unity of the ascendant 
political party. Do not suppose I shall dwell for a moment 
on such a topic. I owe you, I owe especially the wakeful 
and powerful minority by which we are observed here, an 
apology for speaking of it. I address myself to the major- 
ity. You acknowledge the importance of united counseto 
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and action. Subordinatelj to the larger offices of patriot- 
ism, or, rather, as the mode of fulfilling those offices, you 
acknowledge your duty to the party of relief and reform. 
Sir, in the language of the great philosophic orator on 
whose immortal and universal wisdom the Senator from 
Virginia drew so instructively yesterday, '*in the way which 
men call party, worship we the Constitution of our coun- 
try." Now, without entering in detail on the grounds of 
my opinion, I think we shall hold that party together 
longer; we shall do more good, and hinder more evil; we 
shall effect more relief and more reform; we shall carry 
out more of our great measures; we shall insure a longer 
succession of our great men by adopting than by rejecting 
the amendment. It was due to frankness and to honor to 
say so much. Decorum and custom forbid me to say more. 
See, however, if the keen and vigilant Opposition on this 
floor, who mark their objects and pursue them with the 
eyes of eagles, do not vote against the amendment in suffi- 
cient numbers to defeat it if we divide on it among our- 
selves. I speak not of motives, and I know nothing of 
actual intentions, but I reason from the obvious nature 
of the case, and I believe that, if they see that nothing 
else will, their party tactics will defeat it. 

For my part, I own that 1 wish the new administration 
to have the honor and the felicity of carrying successfully 
through this its first measure of relief. I wish it to relieve 
the country, and' also to preserve itself. T wish to disap- 
point their prophecies who told us so often, during the late 
canvass, that our materials are discordant, that no common 
principles bind us together, and that our first attempt at a 
measure of government would dissolve and dissipate us. 
I will not, if I can help it, have a hand in fulfilling such 
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prophecies. Bat then, if we would hinder their inevitable 
fulfilment, remember that we must administer the power 
we have acquired with the same wise tolerance of the opin- 
ions of the widespread members of our party by which we 
acquired it. If you took up the candidate on one set of 
tests of political orthodoxy, will you try to destroy — will 
jou destroy the incumbent by the application of different 
and stricter tests? 

And, Mr. President, in a larger view of this matter, is it 
not in a high degree desirable to make such a charter that, 
while it secures to the people all that such kind of instru- 
mentality ae a bank can secure, we may still, in the mode 
and details of the thing, respect the scruples and spare the 
feelings of those who, just as meritoriously, usefully, and 
conspicuously as yourselves, are members of our political 
association, but who differ with you on the question of 
eonstitutional power? If I can improve the local cur- 
rency, diffuse a sound and uniform national one, facili- 
tate, cheapen, and systematize the exchanges, secure the 
safekeeping and transmission of the public money, pro- 
mote commerce, and deepen and multiply the springs of 
a healthful credit by a bank, and can at the same time so 
do it as to retain the cordial, constant co-operatioD, and 
prolong the public usefulness of friends who hold a differ- 
ent theory of the Constitution, is it not just so much clear 
gain? 

I was struck, in listening to the Senator from Virginia 
yesterday, with the thought how idle, how senseless, it ia 
to spend time in deploring or being peevish about the 
inyeterate oonstitutional opinions of the community he eo 
ably represents. There the opinions are. What will yon 
do wiUi them? You eannot change them; you cannot 
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stride over or disregard them. There they are; what will 
you do with them? Compromise the matter. Adjust it, 
if you can, in such sort that they shall neither yield their 
opinions nor you yield yours. Give to the people all the 
practical good which a bank can give, and let the consti- 
tutional question whether Congress can make a bank by 
its own powers or not stand over for argument on the last 
day of the Greek kalends, when the disputants may have 
the world all to themselves to wrangle it out inl Yes, sir, 
compromise it. Our whole history is but a history of com- 
promises. You have compromised in larger things; do it 
in less; do it in this. You have done it for the sake of 
the Union; do it for the sake of the party which is doing 
it for the sake of the Union. You never made one which 
was received with wider and sincerer joy than this would 
be. Do it, then. Do as your fathers did when they came 
together, delegates from the slave States and delegates from 
the free, representatives of planters, of mechanics, of manu- 
facturers, and the owners of ships, the cool and slow New 
England men, and the mercurial children of the sun, and 
sat down side by side in the presence of Washington, to 
frame this more perfect Union. Administer the Constitu- 
tion in the temper that created it. Do as you have your- 
selves done in more than one great crisis of your affairs, 
when questions of power and of administration have shaken 
these halls and this whole country, and an enlarged and 
commanding spirit, not yet passed away from our counsels, 
assisted you to rule the uproar and to pour seasonable oil 
on the rising sea. Happy, thrice happy for us all, if the 
Senator from Kentucky would allow himself to-day to win 
another victory of reconciliation I 

Do not say that this is a mere question of power or no 
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power, and that conciliatory adjustment is inapplicable and 
inadmissible. Do not say that we who believe that the gen- 
eral goyernment may establish a bank with branches in the 
States possessing the local discount function without their 
assent, do, by voting for this amendment, surrender our 
opinions, or strike out a particle of power from the Con- 
stitution. No, sir, we do neither. What we say and do, 
and all we say and do, is exactly this. We assert that 
the full power is in the Constitution. There we leave it, 
unabridged, unimpaired. We declared that, when, in our 
judgment, it is expedient to exert it, we will concur in ex- 
erting it in its whole measure, ourselves uncommitted, un- 
embarrassed by the forbearance which we now advise and 
practice. But we say that all power is to be exercised 
with sound discretion in view of the time and circum- 
stances; that contested constitutional power is pre-emi- 
nently so to be exercised; that it does not follow, because 
we possess a giant's strength, that we are therefore to put 
it all forth, with the blind and undistinguishing impulse of 
a giant; that, in this instance, deferring to temporary and 
yet embarrassing circumstances, to opinions, for the sake of 
harmonious and permanent administration, for the sake 
of conciliating and saving friends, for the sake of imme- 
diate relief to the vast, various, and sensitive business 
interests of a great people, we do not think it needful 
or discreet to exercise the whole power over this subject 
which we find, assert, and cherish in the Constitution. 
We content ourselves with declaring that it is there, and 
that there we mean il shall remain. But perceiving that 
we can eeoure to the country all the practical good which 
it was introduced to secure without resorting to it; per- 
ceiving that, in the actual condition of things, we cannot 
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now exert it if we would; perceiving that we can reconcile 
opinions, spare feelings, and insure a general harmony of 
useful administrative action, by abstaining from the use 
of it, we abstain from the use of it. Thus the Senator 
from Virginia understands this act, and thus do we. No 
broader, no other effect can be ascribed to it. If you in- 
spect the bill itself, after it shall have received this amend- 
ment, you will find that it in truth assumes and asserts the 
constitutional power of the National Legislature to create a 
corporation which has authority to transact in every one of 
the States all the business of a bank except that of discount- 
ing. So much power it necessarily assumes and asserts. And 
then as to the business of making discounts, it neither asserts 
nor denies that you have the power to authorize it without the 
assent of the States; it just authorizes the corporation to do 
it with their assent, and there it leaves the matter. Both 
classes of expounders of the Constitution, certainly that to 
which I belong, may vote for such a bill without yielding 
any opinion, or changing in the least the sacred and awful 
text of the great Charter itself. 

Let me say, sir, that to administer the contested powers 
of the Constitution is, for those of you who believe that 
they exist, at all times a trust of difficulty and delicacy. 
1 do not know that 1 should not venture to suggest this 
general direction for the performance of that grave duty. 
Steadily and strongly assert their existence; do not sur- 
render them; retain them with a provident forecast; for 
the time may come when you will need to enforce them by 
the whole moral and physical strength of the TJnion; but 
do not exert them at all so long as you can by other less 
offensive expedients of wisdom efifectually secure to the 
people all the practical benefits which you believe they 
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were inserted into the- Constitution to secure. Thus will 
the Union last longest and do most good. To exercise a 
contested power without necessity on a notion of keeping 
up the tone of government is not much better than tyr- 
anny, and very improvident and impolitic tyranny, too. 
It is turning *' extreme medicine into daily bread." It 
forgets that the final end of government is not to exert 
restraint, but to do good. 

Within this general view of the true mode of adminis- 
tering contested powers, I think the measure we propose is 
as wise as it is conciliatory; wise because it is conciliatory; 
wise because it reconciles a sound aud a strong theory of 
the Constitution with a discreet and kind administration of 
it. I desire to give the country a bank. Well, here is a 
mode in which I can do it. Shall I refuse to do it in that 
mode, because 1 cannot at the same time, and by the same 
operation, gain a victory over the settled constitutional 
opinions, and show my contempt for the ancient and un- 
appeasable jealousy and prejudices of not far less than half 
of the American people? Shall I refuse to do it in that 
mode, because I cannot at the same time, and by the same 
operation, win a triumph of constitutional law over politi- 
cal associates, who agree with me on nine in ten of all the 
questions which divide the parties of the country; whose 
energies and eloquence, under many an October and many 
an August sun, have contributed so much to the tran- 
scendent reformation which has brought you into power ? 
Shall I refuse to the people their rights, until and unless, 
by the mode of conferring those rights, I can also plant a 
wound in the side of one who has stood shoulder to shoul- 
der with me in the great civil contest of the last ten years? 
Bo you really desire that the same cloud of summer which 
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pauses to poor out its treasures, long withheld, on th« 
parched and dreary land, should send down a thunder- 
bolt on the head of a noble and conspieuous friend ? Cer- 
tainly nobody here can cherish such a thought for a moment. 
There is one consideration more which has had some 
influence in determining my vote. 1 confess that 1 think 
that a bank established in the manner contemplated by 
this amendment stands, in the actual circumstances of oar 
time, a chance to lead a quieter and more secure life, so to 
speak, than a bank established by the bill. I think it worth 
our while to try to make, what never yet was seen, a popu- 
lar National Bank. Judging from the past and the pres- 
ent, from the last years of the last bank, and the mannw 
in which its existence was terminated; from the tone of 
the debate and of the press, and the general indications 
of public opinion, I acknowledge an apprehension thai 
such an institution, created by a direct exertion of your 
power, throwing off its branches without regard to the 
wishes or wants of the States, as judged of by them- 
selves, and without any attempt to engage their auxiliary 
co-operation, diminishing the business and reducing the 
profits of the local banks, and exempted from their bur- 
dens—I confess that such an institution may not find so 
quiet and safe a field of operation as is desirable for use- 
fulness and profit. I do not wish to see itvStanding like a 
fortified post on a foreign border — never wholly at peacey 
always assailed, always belligerent, not falling perhaps, but 
Beyer safe, the nurse and the prize of implacable hostility. 
K09 sir. Even such an institution, under conceivable cir- 
comstances, it might be our duty to establish and maintaiB 
in the face of all opposition and to the last gasp. But so 
much evil attends such a state of things, so much inseour- 
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ity, so much excitement; it would be exposed to the pelt- 
ing of such a pitiless storm of the press and of public 
speech; so many demagogues would get good livings by 
railing at it; so many honest men would really regard it 
as unconstitutional, and as dangerous to business and to 
liberty, that it is worth an exertion to avoid it. Why, 
sir, notice has been formally given us by the eloquent 
Senator from Ohio, that on the day you grant this char- 
ter he lays a resolution on your table to repeal it. Sir, I 
desire to see the Bank of the United States become a cher- 
ished domestic institution, reposing in^the bosom of our law 
and of our attachments. Established by the concurrent ac- 
tion or on the application of the States, such might be its 
character. There will be a straggle on the question of 
admitting the discount power into the States; much good 
sense and much nonsense will be spoken and written; but 
such a struggle will be harmless and brief, and when that^ 
is over, all is over. The States which exclude it will hardly 
exasperate themselves further about it. Those which admit 
it will soothe themselves with the consideration that the act 
is their own, and that the existence of this power of the 
branch is a perpetual recognition of their sovereignty. 
Thus might it sooner cease to wear the alien, aggressive, 
and privileged aspect which has rendered it offensive, and 
become sooner blended with the mass of domestic interests, 
cherished by the same regards, protected by the same and 
by a higher law. 
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SENATE OF THB UNITED STATIS. DECEMBER ly. 

Mr, President: 

AT a time like this, when there seems to be a wild and 
unreasoniDg excitement in many parts of the coun- 
try, I certainly have very little faith in the efficacy 
of any argument that may be made; but at the same time, 
I must say, when I hear it stated by many Senators in this 
Chamber, where we all raised our hands to Heaven, and 
took a solemn oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States, that we are on the eve of a dissolution 
of this Union, and that the Constitution is to be trampled 
underfoot — silence under such circumstances seems to me 

akin to treason itself. 
(88) 
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I have listened to the complaints on the other side 
patiently, and with an ardent desire to ascertain what was 
the particular difficulty under which they were laboring. 
Many of those who have supposed themselves aggrieved 
have spoken; but I confess that I am now totally unable 
to undertand precisely what it is of which they complain. 
Why, sir, the party which lately elected their President, 
and are prospectively to come into power, have never held 
an executive office under the general government, nor has 
any individual of them. It is most manifest, therefore, that 
the party to which I belong have as yet committed no act 
of which anybody can complain. If they have fears as to 
the course that we may hereafter pursue, they are mere ap- 
prehensions — a bare suspicion; arising, I fear, out of their 
unwarrantable prejudices, and nothing else. 

I wish to ascertain at the outset whether we are right; 
for 1 tell gentlemen that, if they can convince me that I am 
holding any political principle tha( is not warranted by the 
Constitution under which we live, or that trenches upon 
their rights, they need not ask me to compromise it. I will 
be ever ready to grant redress, and to right myself whenever 
I am wrong. No man need approach me with a threat that 
the government under which I live is to be destroyed; be- 
cause I hope I have now, and ever shall have, such a sense 
of justice that, when any man shows me that 1 am wrong, 
I shall be ready to right it without price or compromise. 

Now, sir, what is it of which gentlemen complain? 
When I left my home in the West to come to this place, 
all was calm, cheerful, and contented. I heard of no dis- 
content. I apprehended that there was nothing to interrupt 
the harmonious course of our legislation. I did not learn 
that, since we adjourned from this place at the end of the 
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last seBsion, there had been any new fact intervening thai 
should at all distorb the public mind. I do not know that 
there has been any encroachment upon the rights of any 
section of the country since that time; I came here, there- 
fore, expecting to have a very harmonious session. It is 
very true, sir, that the great Bepublican party which has 
been organized ever since you repealed the Missouri Com- 
promise, and who gave you, four years ago, full warning 
that their growing strength would probably result as it has 
resulted, have carried the late election ; but I did not sup- 
pose that would disturb the equanimity of this body. I did 
suppose that every man who was observant of the signs of 
the times might well see that things would result as they 
have resulted. Nor do I understand now that anything 
growing out of that election is the cause of the present 
excitement that pervades the country. 

Why, Mr. President, this is a most singular state of 
things. Who is it that is complaining? They that have 
been in a minority 7 They that have been the subjects of 
an oppressive and aggressive government? No, sir. Let 
us suppose that when the leaders of the old glorious Bevo- 
lution met at Philadelphia eighty -four years ago to draw up 
a bill of indictment against a wicked king and his minis- 
ters, they had been at a loss what they should set forth as 
the causes of their complaint. They had no difficulty in 
setting them forth so that the great article of impeachment 
will go down to all posterity as a full justification of all the 
acts they did. But let us suppose that, instead of its being 
these old patriots who had met there to dissolve their con- 
nection with the British Government, and to trample their 
flag underfoot, it had been the ministers of the crown, the 
leading members of the British Parliament, of the dominant 
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party that had ruled Oreat Britain for thirty yearn previous: 
who would not have branded every man of them as a 
traitor? It would be said: ^'Tou who have had the gov- 
ernment in your own hands: you who have been the min- 
isters of the crown, advising everything that has been done, 
set up here that you have been oppressed and aggrieved by 
the action of that very government which you have directed 
yourselves/' Instead of a sublime revolution, the uprising 
of an oppressed people, ready to battle against unequal 
power for their rights, it would have been an act of treason. 

How is it with the leaders of this modern revolution? 
Are they in a position to complain of the action of this 
government for years past ? Why, sir, they have had more 
than two-thirds of the Senate for many years past, and until 
very recently, and have almost that now. You — who com- 
plain, I ought to say — represent but a little more than one- 
fourth of the free people of these United States, and yet 
your counsels prevail, and have prevailed all along for at 
least ten years past. In the Cabinet, in the Senate of the 
United States, in the Supreme Court, in every department 
of the government, your officers, or those devoted to you, 
have been in the majority, and have dictated all the poli- 
cies of this government. Is it not strange, sir, that they 
who now occupy these positions should come here and com- 
plain that their rights are stricken down by the action of the 
government ? 

But what has caused this great excitement that un- 
doubtedly prevails in a portion of our country? If the 
newspapers are to be credited, there is a reign of terror in 
all the cities and large towns in the southern portion of this 
community that looks very much like the reign of terror in 

is during the French Revolution. There are acts of vio- 

g 6— Orations— Vol. VIH. 
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lence that we read of almost every day, wherein the rights 
of Northern men are stricken down, where they are sent 
back with indignities, where they are scourged, tarred, 
feathered, and mardered, and no inquiry made as to the 
cause. I do not suppose that the regular government, in 
times of excitement like these, is really responsible for such 
acts. I know that these outbreaks of passion, these terrible 
excitements that sometimes pervade the community are en- 
tirely irrepressible by the law of the country. 1 suppose 
that is the case now; because if these outrages against 
Northern citizens were really authorized by the State au- 
thorities there, were they a foreign government, everybody 
knows, if it were the strongest government on earth, we 
should declare war upon her in one day. 

But what has caused this great excitement ? Sir, 1 will 
tell you what I suppose it is. I do not (and I say it 
frankly) so much blame the people of the South; because 
they believe, and they are led to believe by all the infor- 
mation that ever comes before them, that we, the dominant 
party to-day, who have just seized upon the reins of this 
government, are their mortal enemies, and stand ready to 
trample their institutions underfoot. They have been told 
so by our enemies at the North. Their misfortune, or their 
fault, is that they have lent a too easy ear to the insinua- 
tions of those who are our mortal enemies, while they 
would not hear us. 

Now I wish to inquire, in the first place, honestly, can- 
didly, and fairly, whether the Southern gentlemen on the 
other side of the Chamber that complain so much, have 
any reasonable grounds for that complaint — 1 mean when 
they are really informed as to our position. 

Northern Democrats have sometimes said that we had 
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personal liberty bills in some few of the States of the 
North, which somehow trenched upon the rights of the 
South under the fugitive bill to recapture their runaway 
slaves; a positioh that in not more than two or three cases, 
so far as I can see, has the slightest foundation in fact; and 
even if those where it is most complained of, if the provi- 
sions of their law are really repugnant to that of the United 
States, they are utterly void, and the courts would declare 
them so the moment you brought them up. Thus it is that 
1 am glad to hear the candor of those gentlemen on the 
other side, that they do not complain of these laws. The 
Senator from Geoigia [Mr. Iverson] himself told us that 
they had never suffered any injury, to his knowledge and 
belief, from those bills, and they cared nothing about them. 
The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] said the same thing; 
and 1 believe, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Brown]. 
You all, then, have given up this bone of contention, this 
matter of complaint which Northern men have set forth aa 
a grievance more than anybody else. 

Mr. Mason — Will the Senator indulge me one moment. 

Mr. Wade — Certainly. 

Mr. Mason — I know he does not intend to misrepresent 
me or other gentlemen. What I said was, that the repeal 
of those laws would furnish no cause of satisfaction to the 
Southern States. Our opinions of those laws we gave 
freely. We said the repeal of those laws would give no 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Wade — Mr. President, I do not intend to misrep- 
resent anything. £ understood those gentlemen to suppose 
that they had not been injured by them. I understood the 
Senator from Virginia to believe that they were enacted in 
a spirit of hostility to the institutions of the South, and to 
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object to them not because the acts themselves had done 
them any hurt, but because they were really a stamp of 
degradation upon Southern men, or something like that — I 
do not quote his words. The other Senators that referred 
to it probably intended to be understood in the same way; 
but they did acquit these laws of having done them injury 
to their knowledge or belief* 

I do not believe that these laws were, as the Senator 
supposed, enacted with a view to exasperate the South, or 
to put them in a position of degradation. Why, sir, these 
laws against kidnapping are as old as the common law itself, 
as that Senator well knows. To take a freeman and forcibly 
carry him out of the jurisdiction of the State, has ever been, 
by all civilized countries, adjudged to be a great crime; and 
in most of them, wherever I have understood anything 
about it, they have penal laws to punish such an offence. 
I believe the State of Virginia has one to-day as stringent 
in all its provisions as almost any other of which you com- 
plain. I have not looked over the statute-books of the 
South; but I do not doubt that there will be found this 
species of legislation upon all your statute-books. 

Here let me say, because the subject occurs to me right 
here, the Senator from Virginia seemed not so much to 
point out any specific acts that Northern people had done 
injurious to your property, as what he took to be a dishonor 
and a degradation. I think I feel as sensitive upon that 
subject as any other man. If I know myself, I am the last 
man that would be the advocate of any law or any act that 
would humiliate or dishonor any section of this country, or 
any individual in it; and, on the other hand, let me tell 
these gentlemen I am exceedingly sensitive upon that same 
point, whatever they may think about it. I would rather 
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safltahi an injurj than an inaalt or dishonor; and I would 
be aa unwilling to inflict it upon others as I would be to 
submit to it myself. I nev^er will do either the one or the 
other if I know it. . . . 

I know that charges have been made and rung in our 
ears, and reit^ated over and over again, that we have been 
unfaithful in the execution of your fugitive bill. Sir, that 
law is exceedingly odious to any free people. It deprives 
us of all the old guarantees of liberty that the ADglo-Saxo& 
race everywhere have considered saered — more sacred than 
anything eke. . . . 

Mr. President, the gentleman says, if I understood him, 
tiiat these fugitives might be turned over to the authorities 
of the State from whence they came. That would be a very 
poor remedy for a free man in humble circumstances who 
was taken under the provisions of this bill in a summary 
way, to be carried — where? Where he came from? There 
is no law that requires that he should be carried there. Sir, 
if he is a free man he may be carried into the market-place 
anywhere in a slave State; and what ebance has he, a poor, 
^norant individual, and a stranger, of asserting any rights 
there, even if there were no prejudices or piurtiaiities against 
him? That would be mere mockery of justice and nothing 
else, and the Senator well knows it. Sir, I know that from 
the stringent, summary provisions of this bill, free mea 
have been kidnapped and carried into captivity and sold 
into everlasting slavery. Will any man who has a regard 
to the sovereign rights of the State rise here and complain 
that a State shall not make a law to protect her own people 
against kidnapping and violent seizures from abroad? Qf 
all men, I believe those who have made most of these com- 
plaints should be the last to rise and deny the power of 
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a sovereign State to protect her own citizens against any 
' Federal legislation whatever. These liberty bills, in my 
judgment, have been passed, not with a view of degrading 
the South, but with an honest purpose of guarding the 
rights of their own citizens from unlawful seizures and ab- 
ductions. I was exceedingly glad to hear that the Senators 
on the other side had arisen in their places and had said 
that the repeal of those laws would not relieve the case from 
the difficulties under which they now labor. . . . 

Gentlemen, it will be very well for us all to take a view 
of all the phases of this controversy before we come to such 
conclusions as seem to have been arrived at in some quar- 
ters. I make the assertion here that I do not believe, in the 
history of the world, there ever was a nation or a people 
where a law repugnant to the general feeling was ever 
executed with the same faithfulness as has been your most 
savage and atrocious fugitive bill in the North. You your- 
selves can scarcely point out any case that has come before 
any Northern tribunal in which the law has not been en- 
forced to the very letter. You ought to know these facts, 
and you do know them. You all know that when a law 
is passed anywhere to bind any people, who feel, in con- 
science, or for any other reason, opposed to its execution, 
it is not in human nature to enforce it with the same cer- 
tainty as a law that meets with the approbation of the great 
mass of the citizens. Every rational man understands this, 
and every candid man will admit it. Therefore it is that 
I do not violently impeach you for your unfaithfulness in 
the execution of many of your laws. You have in South 
Carolina a law by which you take free citizens of Massachu- 
setts or any other maritime State, who visit the city of 
Charleston, and lock them up in jail under the penalty, 
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if they cannot pay the jail-fees, of eternal slavery staring 
them in the face — a monstrous law, revolting to the best 
feelings of hamanity and violently in conflict with the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I do not say this by way of 
recrimination; for the excitement pervading the country 
is now so great that I do not wish to add a single coal to 
the flame; but nevertheless I wish the whole truth to 
appear. . . . 

Now, Mr. President, I have shown, I think, that the 
dominant majority here have nothing to complain of in 
the legislation of Congress, or in the legislation of any of 
the States, or in the practice of the people of the North, 
under the Fugitive Slave Bill, except so far as they say cer- 
tain State legislation furnishes some evidence of hostility to 
their institutions. And here, sir, I beg to make an observa- 
tion. I tell the Senator, and I tell all the Senators, that the 
Republican party of the Northern States, so far as I know, 
and of my own State in particular, hold the same opinions 
with regard to this peculiar institution of yours that are held 
by all the civilized nations of the world. We do not differ 
from the public sentiment of England, of France, of Ger- 
many, of Italy, and every other civilized nation on God's 
earth; and I tell you frankly that you never found, and you 
never will find, a free community that are in love with your 
peculiar institution. The Senator from Texas (Mr. Wigf all) 
told us the other day that cotton was king, and that by its 
influence it would govern all creation. He did not say so 
in words, but that was the substance of his remark: that 
cotton was king, and that it had its subjects in Europe 
who dared not rebel against it. Here let me say to that 
Senator, in passing, that it turns out that they are very 
rebellious subjects, and they are talking very disrespect- 
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fully at present of that king that he spoke of. They defy 
you to exercise your power over them. They tell you that 
they sympathize in this controversy with what you call 
the black Republicans. Therefore, I hope that, so far as 
Europe is concerned at least, we shall hear no more of this 
boast that cotton is king, and that he is going to rule all the 
civilized nations of the world, and bring them to his foot- 
stool. Sir, it will never be done. 

But, sir, £ wish to inquire whether the Southern people 
are injured by, or have any just right to complain of that 
platform of principles that we put out, and on which we 
have elected a President and Vice-President. I have no 
concealments to make, and I shall talk to you, my Southern 
friends, precisely as I would talk upon the stump on the 
subject. I tell you that in that platform we did lay it down 
that we would, if we had the power, prohibit slavery from 
another inch of free territory under this government. I 
stand on that position to-day. I have argued it probably 
to half a million people. They stand there, and have com- 
missioned and enjoined me to stand there forever; and, so 
help me God, I will. 1 say to you, frankly, gentlemen, 
that while we hold this doctrine, there is no Republican, 
there is no convention of Republicans, there is no paper 
that speaks for them, there is no orator that sets forth their 
doctrines, who ever pretends that they have any right in 
your States to interfere with your peculiar institution; 
but, on the other hand, our authoritative platform repudi- 
ates the idea that we have any right or any intention ever 
to invade your peculiar institution in your own States. 

Now, what do you complain of? You are going to 
break up this government; you are going to involve ns in 
war and blood, from a mere suspicion that we shall jostify 
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that which we stand eyerjwhere pledged not to do. Would 
you be justified in the eyes of the civilized world in taking 
so monstrous a position, and predicating it on a bare, 
groundless suspicion ? We do not love slavery. Did you 
not know that before to-day, before this session com- 
menced? Have you not a perfect confidence that the 
civilized world is against you on this subject of loving 
slavery or believing that it is the best institution in the 
world? Why, sir, everything remains precisely as it was 
a year ago. No great catastrophe^ has occurred. There is 
no recent occasion to accuse us of anything. But all at 
once, when we meet here, a kind of gloom pervades the 
whole community and the Senate chamber. Gentlemen 
rise and tell us that they are on the eve of breaking up 
this government, that seven or eight States are going to 
break on their connection with the government, retire from 
the Union, and set up a hostile government of their own, 
and they look imploringly over to us, and say to us: **You 
ean prevent it; we can do nothing to prevent it; but it all 
lies with you.'' Well, sir, what can we do to prevent it? 
Tou have not even condescended to tell us what you want; 
but I think 1 see through the speeches that I have heard 
from gentlemen on the other side. If we would give up 
the verdict of the people, and take your platform, I do not 
know but you would be satisfied with it. I think the Sen- 
ator from Texas rather intimated, and I think the Senator 
from Georgia more than intimated, that if we would take 
what is exactly the Charleston platform on which Mr. 
Breckenridge was placed, and give up that on which we 
won our victory, you would grumblingly and hesitatingly 
be satisfied. 

Mr. Iverson — ^I would prefer that the Senator would 
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look over my remarks before quoting them so confidently. 
I made no such statement as that. 1 did not say that I 
would be satisfied with any such thing. I would not be 
satisfied with it. 

Mr. Wade — I did not say that the Senator said so; but 
by construction I gathered that from his speech. I do not 
know that I was right in it. 

Mr. Iverson — The Senator is altogether wrong in his 
construction. 

Mr. Wade — Well, sir, I have now found what the Sena- 
tor said on the other point to which he called my attention 
a little while ago. Here it is: 

*'Nor do we suppose that there will be any overt acts 
upon the part of Mr. Lincoln. For one, I do not dread 
these overt acts. I do not propose to wait for them. 
Why, sir, the power of this Federal Government could 
be so exercised against the institution of slavery in the 
Southern States, as that, without an overt act, the insti- 
tution would not last ten years. We know that, sir; and 
seeing the storm which is approaching, although it may be 
seemingly in the distance, we are determined to seek our 
own safety and security before it shall burst upon us and 
overwhelm us with its fury, when we are not in a situation 
to defend ourselves." 

That is what the Senator said. 

Mr. Iverson — Yes; that is what I said. 

Mr. Wade — Well, then, you did not expect that Mr. Lin- 
coln would commit any overt act against the Constitution — 
that was not it — you were not going to wait for that, but 
were going to proceed on your supposition that probably 
he might; and that is the sense of what I said before. 

Well, Mr. President, 1 have disavowed all intention 
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on the piEurt of the Republican party to harm a hair of 
your heads anywhere. We hold to no doctrine that can 
possibly work you an inconvenience. We have been 
faithful to the execution of all the laws in which you 
have any interest, as stands confessed on this floor by 
yoar own party, and as is known to me without their 
confessions. It is not, then, that Mr. Lincoln is ex- 
pected to do any overt act by which you may be in- 
jured; you will not wait for any; but anticipating that 
the government may work an injury, you say you will 
put an end to it, which means simply that you intend 
either to rule or ruin this government. That is what 
your complaint comes to; nothing else. We do not like 
your institution, you say. Well, we never liked it any 
better than we do now. You might as well have dis- 
solved the Union at any other period as now, on that 
account, for we stand in relation to it precisely as we 
have ever stood; that is, repudiating it f^mong ourselves 
as a matter of policy and morals, but nevertheless admit- 
ting that where it is out of our jurisdiction we have no 
hold upon it, and no designs upon it. 

Then, sir, as there is nothing in the platform on which 
Mr. Lincoln was elected of which you complain, I ask, is 
there anything in the character of the President-elect of 
which you ought to complain? Has he not lived a blame-* 
less life ? Did he ever transgress any law ? Has he ever 
committed any violation of duty of which the most scru- 
pulous can complain? Why, then, your suspicions that 
he will? I have shown that you have had the govern- 
ment all the time, until, by some misfortune or maladmin- 
istration, you brought it to the very verge of destruction, 
and the wisdom of the people had discovered that it was 
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high time that the sceptre should depart from jou, and be 
placed in more competent hands; I say that this being so, 
you have no constitutional right to complain; especially 
when we disavow any intention so to make use of the vic- 
tory we have won as to injure you at all. 

This brings me, sir, to the question of compromises. 
On the first day of this session, a Senator rose in his place 
and offered a resolution for the appointment of a commit- 
tee to inquire into the evils that exist between the difiEer- 
ent sections, and to ascertain what can be done to settle 
this great difficulty. That is the proposition substantially. 
I tell the Senator that I know of no difficulty; and as to 
compromises, I had supposed that we were all agreed that 
the day of compromises was at an end. The most solemn 
compromises we have ever made have been violated with- 
out a whereas. Since I have had a seat in this body, one 
of considerable antiquity, that had stood for more than 
thirty years, was swept away from your statute books. 
When I stood here in the minority arguing against it; 
when 1 asked you to withhold your hand; when I told 
you it was a sacred compromise between the sections, and 
that when it was removed we should be brought face to 
face with all that sectional bitterness that has intervened; 
when I told you that it was a sacred compromise which 
no man should touch with his finger, what was your re- 
ply? That it was a mere act of Congress — nothing more, 
nothing less — and that it could be swept away by the same 
majority that passed it. That was true in point of fact, and 
true in point of law; but it showed the weakness of com- 
promises. Now, sir, 1 only speak for myself; and I say 
that, in view of the manner in which other compromises 
have been heretofore treated, I should hardly think any 
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two of the Demooratio party would look eaoh other in the 
face and say '*oompromise" without a smile. [Laughter.] 
A compromise to be brought about by act of Congress, after 
the experience we have had, is absolutely ridiculous. . . . 
I say, then, that so far as I am concerned, 1 will yield 
to no compromise. I do not come here begging, either. 
It would be an indignity to the people that I represent if 
I were to stand here parleying as to the rights of the party 
to which I belong. We have own our right to the Chief 
Magistracy of this nation in the way that you have always 
won your predominance; and if you are as willing to do 
justice to others as to exact it from them, you would never 
raise an inquiry as to a committee for compromises. Here 
I beg, barely for myself, to say one thing more. Many of 
you stand in an attitude hostile to this government; that 
is to say,' you occupy an attitude where you threaten that, 
unless we do so and so, you will go out of this Union and 
destroy the government. 1 say to you for myself, that, in 
my private capacity, 1 never yielded to anything by way 
of threat, and in my public capacity 1 have no right to 
yield to any such thing; and therefore I would not enter- 
tain a proposition for any compromise, for, in my judg- 
ment, this long, chronic controversy that has existed be* 
tween us must be met, and met upon the principles of the 
Constitution and laws, and met now. I hope it may be ad- 
justed to the satisfaction of all ; and I know no other way 
to adjust it, except that way which is laid down by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Whenever we go astray 
from that, we are sure to plunge ourselves into difficulties. 
The old Constitution of the United States, although com- 
monly and frequently in direct opposition to what I could 
wish, nevertheless, in my judgment, is the wisest and best 
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Constitution that ever yet organized a free government; 
and by its provisions I am willing, and intend, to stand or 
fall. Like the Senator from Mississippi, I ask nothing 
more. I ask no ingrafting upon it. I ask nothing to be 
taken away from it. Under its provisions a nation has 
grown faster than any other in the history of the world 
ever did before in prosperity, in power, and in all that 
makes a nation great and glorious. It has ministered to 
the advantages of this people; and now I am unwilling to 
add or take away anything till I can see much clearer 
than 1 can now that it wants either any addition or lop- 
ping off. . . . 

The Senator from Texas says — it is not exactly his lan- 
guage — we will force you to an ignominious treaty up in Fan- 
euil Hall. Well, sir, you may. We know you are brave; 
we understand your prowess; we want no fight with you; 
but, nevertheless, if you drive us to that necessity, we must 
use all the powers of this government to maintain it intact 
in its integrity. If we are overthrown, we but share the 
fate of a thousand other governments that have been sub- 
verted. If you are the weakest then you must go to the 
wall; and that is all there is about it. That is the condi- 
tion in which we stand, provided a State sets herself up in 
opposition to the general government. 

I say that is the way it seems to me, as a lawyer. I see 
no power in the Constitution to release a Senator from this 
position. Sir, if there was any other, if there was an ab- 
solute right of secession in the Constitution of the United 
States when we stepped up there to take our oath of oflBlce, 
why was there not an exception in that oath? Why did 
it not run "that we would support the Constitution of the 
United States unless our State shall secede before our 
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term was oat?" Sir, there is no such immunitj. There 
is no way by which this can be done that I can conceive 
of, except it is standing upon the Constitution of the 
United States, demanding equal justice for all, and vin- 
dicating the old flag of the Union. We must maintain it, 
unless we are cloven down by superior force. 

Well, sir, it may happen that you can make your way 
out of the Union, and that, by levying war upon the gov- 
ernment, you may vindicate your right to independence. 
If you should do so, 1 have a policy in my mind. No 
man would regret more than myself that any portion of 
the people of these United States should think themselves 
impelled, by grievances or anything else, to depart out of 
this Union, and raise a foreign flag and a hand against the 
general government. If there was any just cause on God's 
earth that I could see that was within my reach of honor- 
able release from any such pretended grievance, they should 
have it; but they set forth none; I can see none. It is all 
a matter of prejudice, superinduced unfortunately, I be- 
lieve, as I intimated before, more because you have lis- 
tened to the enemies of the Bepublican party and what 
they said of us, while, from your intolerance, you have 
shut out all light as to what our real principles are. We 
have been called and branded in the North and in the 
South and everywhere else, as John Brown men, as men 
hostile to your institutions, as meditating an attack upon 
your institutions in your own States — a thing that no Be- 
publican ever dreamed of or ever thought of, but has pro- 
tested against as often as the question has been up; but 
your people believe it. No doubt they believe it because 
of the terrible excitement and reign of terror that prevails 
there. No doubt they think so, but it arises from false in- 
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formation, or the want of information — that is all. Their 
prejudices have been appealed to until they have become 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable. 

Well, sir, if it shall be so; if that **gloriou8 Union," as 
we call it, under which the government has so long lived 
and prospered, is now about to come to a final end, as per- 
haps it may, I have been looking around to see what policy 
we should adopt; and through that gloom which has been 
mentioned on the other side, if you will have it so, I still 
see a glorious future for those who stand by the old flag of 
the nation. . . . 

But, sir, I am for maintaining the Union of these States. 
I will sacrifice everything but honor to maintain it. That 
glorious old flag of ours, by any act of mine, shall never 
cease to wave over the integrity of this Union as it is. 
But if they will not have it so, in this new, renovated 
government of which I have spoken, the 4th of July, with 
all its glorious memories, will never be repealed. The old 
flag of 1776 will be in our hands, and shall float over this 
nation forever; and this capital, that some gentlemen said 
would be reserved for the Southern republic, shall still be 
the capital. It was laid out by Washington, it was conse- 
crated by him; and the old flag that he vindicated in the 
Revolution shall still float from the Capitol. 

1 say, sir, I stand by the Union of these States. Wash- 
ington and his compatriots fought for that good old flag. It 
shall never be hauled down, but shall be the glory of the 
government to which I belong, as long as my life shall 
continue. To maintain it, Washington and his compatri- 
ots fought for liberty and the rights of man. And here 1 
will add that my own father, although but a humble sol- 
dier, fought in the same great cause, and went through 
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hardships and privations sevenfold wone than death, in 
order to beqaeath it to his children. It is my inheritance. 
It was my protector in infancy, and the pride and glory of 
my riper years; and, Mr. President, although it may be as- 
sailed by traitors on every sidey by the grace of God, under 
its shadows I will die. 
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ON WITHDRAWAL FROM THE UNION; SECESSIONIST 

OPINION 

UNITED STATES SENATE. JANUARY ai. i86z 

I RISE, Mr. President, for the purpose of announcing to 
the Senate that I have satisfactory evidence that the 
State of Mississippi, by a solemn ordinance of her peo- 
ple in convention assembled, has declared her separation 
from the United States. Under these circumstances, of 
course mj fanctions are terminated here. It has seemed 
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to me proper, however, that I should appear in the Senate 
to announce that fact to my associates, and 1 will say but 
very little more. The occasion does not invite me to go 
into argument, and my physical condition would not permit 
me to do so if it were otherwise; and yet it seems to become 
me to say something on the part of the State I here repre- 
sent, on an occasion so solemn as this. 

It is known to Senators who have served with me here, 
that I have for many years advocated, as an essential attri- 
bute of State sovereignty, the right of a State to secede from 
the Union. Therefore, if 1 had not believed there was justi- 
ilable cause; if I had thought that Mississippi was acting 
without sufficient provocation, or without an existing neces- 
sity, I should still, under my theory of the government, be- 
cause of my allegiance to the State of which I am a citizen, 
have been bound by her action. 1, however, may be per- 
mitted to say that 1 do think that she has justifiable cause, 
and I approve of her act. I conferred with her people be- 
fore that act was taken, counselled them then that if the 
state of things which they apprehended should exist when 
the convention met, they should take the action which they 
have now adopted. 

I hope none who hear me will confound this expression 
of mine with the advocacy of the right of a State to remain 
in the TTnion, and to disregard its constitutional obligations 
by the nullification of the law. Such is not my theory. 
Nullification and secession, so often confounded, are indeed 
antagonistic principles. Nullification is a remedy which it 
is sought to apply within the Union, and against the agent 
of the States. It is only to be justified when the agent has 
yiolated his constitutional obligation, and a State, assuming 
to judge for itself, defties the right of the agent thus to act, 
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and appeals to the other States of the TTiiioii for a decision; 
but when the States themselves, and when the people of thm 
States, have so acted as to convince us that they will not 
regard our constitutional rights, then, and then for ihm 
first time, arises the doctrine of secession in its practical 
application. 

A great man who now reposes with his fathers, and who 
has been often arraigned for a want of fealty to the Union, 
advocated the doctrine of nullification, because it preserved 
the Union. It was because of his deep-seated attachment to 
the Union, his determination to find some remedy for exist- 
ing ills short of a severance of the ties which bound Soatk 
Carolina to the other States, that Mr. Oalhoun advocated 
the doctrine of nullification, which he proclaimed to b^ 
peaceful, to be within the limits of State power, not to 
disturb the Union, but only to be a means of bringing the 
agent before the tribunal of the States for their judgment. 

Secession belongs to a different class of remedies. It is 
to be justified upon the basis that the States are sovereign. 
There was a time when none denied it. I hope the time 
may come again, when a better comprehension of the theory 
of our government, and the inalienable rights of the people 
of the States, will prevent any one from denying that each 
State is a sovereign, and thus may reclaim the grants which 
it has made to any agent whomsoever. 

I therefore say I concur in the action of the people of 
Mississippi, believing it to be necessary and proper, and 
should have been bound by their action if my belief had 
been otherwise; and this brings me to the important point 
which I wish on this last occasion to present to the Senate. 
It is by this confounding of nullification and secession ihatt 
the name of the great man, whose ashes now mingle with his 
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mother earthi has been invoked to justify coercion against a 
seceded State. The phrase '^to execate the laws" was an 
expression which General Jackson applied to the case of a 
State refusing to obey the laws while yet a member of the 
Union. That is not the case which is now presented. The 
laws are to be executed over the United States, and upon 
the people of the United States. They have no relation to 
any foreign country. It is a perversion of terms, at least 
it is a great misapprehension of the case, which cites that 
expression for application to a State which has withdrawn 
from the Union. You may make war on a foreign State. 
If it be the purpose of gentlemen, they may make war 
against a State which has withdrawn from the Union; but 
there are no laws of the United States to be executed within 
the limits of a seceded State. A State finding herself in the 
condition in which Mississippi has judged she is, in which 
her safety requires that she should provide for the mainte- 
nance of her rights out of the Union, surrenders all the 
benefits (and they are known to be many), deprives herself 
of the advantages (they are known to be great), severs all 
the ties of affection (and they are close and enduring), which 
have bound her to the Union; and thus divesting herself of 
every benefit, taking upon herself every burden, she claims 
to be exempt from afiy power to execute the laws of the 
United States within her limits. 

I well remember an occasion when Massachusetts was 
arraigned before the bar of the Senate, and when then the 
doctrine of coercion was rife and to be applied against her 
because of the rescue of a fugitive slave in Boston. My 
opinion then was the same that it is now. Not in a spirit 
of egotism, but to show that I am not influenced in my 
opinion because the case is my own, I refer to that time 
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and that occasion as containing the opinion which I then 
entertained, and on which mj present conduct is based. I 
then said, if Massachnsetts, following her through a stated 
fine of conduct, chooses to take the last step which sepa- 
rates her from the Union, it is her right to go, and I wiU 
neither vote one dollar nor one man to coerce her back; but 
will say to her, God speed, in memory of the kind associa- 
tions which once existed between her and the other States. 
It has been a conviction of pressing necessity, it has 
been a belief that we are to be deprived in the Union of 
the rights which our fathers bequeathed to us, which has 
brought Mississippi into her present decision. She has 
heard proclaimed the theory that all men are created fret 
and equal, and this made the basis of an attack upon her 
social institutions; and the sacred Declaration of Inde- 
pendence has been invoked to maintain the position <rf 
the equality of the races. That Declaration of Indepen- 
dence is to be construed by the circumstances and purposes 
for which it was made. The communities were declaring 
their independence; the people of those communities were 
asserting that no man was born — to use the language ct 
Mr. Jefferson — ^booted and spurred to ride over the rest 
of mankind; that men were created equal — meaning the 
men of the political community; that there was no divine 
right to rule; that no man inherited the right to govern; 
that there were no classes by which power and place de- 
scended to families, but that all stations were equally within 
the grasp of each member of the body politic. These were 
the great principles they announced; these were the pur- 
poses for which they made their declaration; these were 
the ends to which their enunciation was directed. They 
have no reference to the slave; else, how happened it that 
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among the items of arraignment made against George III. 
was that he endeavored to do just what the North had been 
endeavoring of late to do — to stir up insurrection among our 
slaves? Had the Declaration announced that the negroes 
were free and equal, how was the prince to be arraigned for 
stirring up insurrection among them ? And how was this to 
be enumerated among the high crimes which caused the Col- 
onies to sever their connection with the mother country? 
When our Constitution was formed, the same idea was ren- 
dered more palpable, for there we find provision made for 
that very class of persons as property; they were not put 
upon the footing of equality with white men — not even upon 
that of paupers and convicts; but, so far as representation 
was concerned, were discriminated against as a lower caste, 
only to be represented in the numerical proportion of three- 
iifths. 

Then, Senators, we recur to the compact which binds us 
together; we recur to the principles upon which our govern- 
ment was founded; and when you deny them, and when you 
deny to us the right to withdraw from a government which, 
thus perverted, threatens to be destructive of our rights, we 
but tread in the path of our fathers when we proclaim our 
independence, and take the hazard. This is done not in 
hostility to others, not to injure any section of the country, 
nor even for our own pecuniary benefit; but from the high 
and solemn motive of defending and protecting the rights 
we inherited, and which it is our sacred duty to transmit 
nnshom to our children. 

I find in myself, perhaps, a type of the general feeling 
of my constituents toward yours. I am sure I feel no hos- 
tility to yon. Senators from the North. I am sure there is 
nofe one of yon, whatever sharp discussion there may have 
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been between us, to whom I cannot now say, in the presenoe 
of my G-od, I wish yoQ well; and such, I am aure^ la tht 
feeling of the people whom I represent toward thoae whom 
you represent. I therefore feel that I bat express their de- 
sire when I say I hope, and they hope, for peacef ol rela- 
tions with you, though we must part. They may be 
mutually beneficial to us in the future, as they haye beeo 
in the past, if you so will it. The reverse may bring die* 
aster on every portion of the country; and if you will have 
it thus, we will invoke the God of our fathers, who de- 
livered them from the power of the lion, to protect ua from 
the ravages of the bear; and thus, patting our trust in God, 
and in our own firm hearts and strong arms, we will vindi- 
cate the right as best we may. 

In the coarse of my service here, associated at dijSerectI 
times with a great variety of Senators, I see now around me 
some with whom I have served long; there have been 
points of collision; bat whatever of offence there has beea 
to me, I leave here; I carry with me no hostile remem- 
brance. Whatever offence I have given which has noi 
been redressed, or for which satisfaction has not been de« 
manded, I have. Senators, in this hour of our parting, to 
offer you my apology for any pain which, in heat of dis- 
cussion, I have inflicted. £ go hence unencumbered of the 
remembrance of any injury received, and having discharged 
the duty of making the only reparation in my power ton 
any injury offered. 

Mr. President, and Senators, having made the announce- 
ment which the occasion seemed to me to require^ it only 
remains for me lo bid you a final adieu. 
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MONTGOMERY. ALABAMA. FEBRUARY 18. 

ChnMeitMn of Hia Oongress of <^ Ckmfederaie SkOea of AmoHea, JHandlf mnd 
FeOow OMeena: 

OIJB present condition, achieved in a manner unprece- 
dented in the idstorj of nations, illustrates the 
American idea that governments rest upon the con- 
sent of the governed, and that it is the right of the people 
to alter and abolish governments whenever they become 
destructive to the ends for which they were established. 
The declared compact of the Union from which we have 
withdrawn was to establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defence, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity; and when in the judgment of the sover- 
eign States now composing this Confederacy it has been 
perverted from the purposes for which it was ordained, 
and ceased to answer the ends for which it was established, 
a peaceful appeal to the ballot-box declared that, so far as 
they were concerned, the government created by that com- 
pact should cease to exist. In this they merely asserted 
the right which the Declaration of Independence of 1776 
defined to be inalienable. Of the time and occasion of this 
exercise they as sovereigns were the final judges, each tai 
himself. The impartial, enlightened verdict of mankind 
will vindicate the rectitude of our conduct; and He who 
knows the hearts of men will judge of the sincerity with 
which we labored to preserve the government of our fathers 
in its spirit. 

% «— Orations— Vol. VIII. 
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The right solemnly proclailhed at the birth of the States, 
and which has been affirmed and reaffirmed in the bills of 
rights of the States subsequently admitted into the Union 
of 1789, undeniably recognizes in the people the power to 
resume the authority delegated for the purposes of govern- 
ment. Thus the sovereign States here represented pro- 
ceeded to form this Confederacy; and it is by the abuse of 
language that their act has been denominated revolution. 
They formed a new alliance, but within each State its gov- 
ernment has remained. The rights of person and property 
have not been disturbed. The agent through whom they 
communicated with foreign nations is changed, but this 
does not necessarily interrupt their international relations. 
Sustained by the consciousness that the transition from the 
former Union to the present Confederacy has not proceeded 
from a disregard on our part of our just obligations or any 
failure to perform every constitutional duty, moved by no 
interest or passion to invade the rights of others, anxious 
to cultivate peace and commerce with all nations, if we 
may not hope to avoid war, we may at least expect that 
posterity will acquit us of having needlessly engaged in it. 
Doubly justified by the 'absence of wrong on our part, and 
by wanton aggression on the part of others, there can be 
no use to doubt the courage and patriotism of the people 
of the Confederate States will be found equal to any meas- 
ure of defence which soon their security may require. 

An agricultural people, whose chief interest is the ex- 
port of a commodity required in every manufacturing coun- 
try, our true policy is peace and the freest trade which our 
necessities will permit. It is alike our interest and that of 
all those to whom we would sell and from whom we would 
buy, that there should be the fewest practicable restrictions 
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upon the interohange of commodities. There can be but 
little rivalry between ours and any manufacturing or navi- 
gating community, such as the northeastern States of the 
American Union. It must follow, therefore, that mutual 
interest would invite good-will and kind offices. If, how* 
ever, passion or lust of dominion should cloud the judgment 
or inflame the ambition of those States, we must prepare to 
meet the emergency, and maintain by the final arbitrament 
of the swofd the position which we have assumed among 
the nations of the earth. 

We have entered upon a career of independence, and 
it must be inflexibly pursued through many years of con* 
troversy with our late associates of the Northern States* 
We have vainly endeavored to secure tranquillity and ob- 
tain respect for the rights to which. we were entitled. As 
a necessity, not a choice, we have resorted to the remedy 
of separation, and henceforth our enei^ies must be directed 
to the conduct of our own affairs, and the perpetuity of the 
Confederacy which we have formed. If a just perception 
of mutual interest shall permit us peaceably to pursue our 
separate political career, my most earnest desire will have 
been fulfilled. But if this be denied us, and the integrity 
of our territory and jurisdiction be assailed, it will but 
remain for us with firm resolve to appeal to arms and invoke 
the blessing of Providence on a just cause. . . . 

Actuated solely by a desire to preserve our own rights, 
and to promote our own welfare, the separation of the Con- 
federate States has been marked by no aggression upon 
others, and followed by no domestic convulsion. Our in- 
dustrial pursuits have received no check, the cultivation 
of our fields progresses as heretofore, and even should we 
be involved in war, there would be no considerable dimina- 
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tion in the production of the staples which have constituted 
our exports, in which the commercial world has an interest 
scarcely less than our own. This common interest of pro- 
ducer and consumer can only be intercepted by an exterior 
force which should obstruct its transmission to foreign 
markets, a course of conduct which would be detrimental 
to manufacturing and commercial interests abroad. 

Should reason guide the action of the government from 
which we have separated, a policy so detrimental to the 
civilized world, the Northern States included, could not 
be dictated by even a stronger desire to inflict injury upon 
us; but if it be otherwise, a terrible responsibility will rest 
upon it, and the suffering of millions will bear testimony to 
the folly and wickedness of our aggressors. In the mean- 
time there will remain to us, besides the ordinary remedies 
before suggested, the well-known resources for retaliation 
upon the commerce of an enemy. . o . We have changed 
the constituent parts but not the system of our government. 
The Constitution formed by our fathers is that of these 
Confederate States. In their exposition of it, and in the 
judicial construction it has received, we have a light which 
reveals its true meaning. Thus instructed as to the just 
interpretation of that instrument, and ever remembering 
that all offices are but trusts held for the people, and that 
delegated powers are to be strictly construed, I will hope 
by due diligence in the performance of my duties, though 
1 may disappoint your expectation, yet to retain, when re- 
tiring, something of the good-will and confidence which 
will welcome my entrance into office. 

It is joyous in the midst of perilous times to look around 
upon a people united in heart, when one purpose of high 
resolve animates and actuates the whole, where the sacri- 
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flees to be made are not weighed in the balance, against 
honor, right, liberty, and equality. Obstacles may retard, 
but they cannot long prevent, the progress of a movement 
sanctioned by its jastice and sustained by a virtuous people. 
Beverently let us invoke the God of our fathers to guide 
and protect us in our efforts to perpetuate the principles 
which by his blessing they were able to vindicate, estab- 
lish, and transmit to their posterity; and with a continuance 
of his favor, ever gratefully acknowledged, we may hope- 
JuUy look forward to success, to peace, to prosperity. 
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A BR AHA M LINCOLN was born in Hardin County, Kentucky, on February 
*^ 12, 1809. His father, Thomas Lincoln, and his mother, Nancy Hanks, 
were both natives of Virginia. When Lincohi was eight years of age, his 
father moved into Indiana, buying a tBxm in what is now Spencer County. 
Schools were rare and the teachers were only qualified to impart the rudiments 
of instruction. "When I came of age," wrote the future President, **I didn't 
know much ; still I could read, write and cipher to the rule of three, but that 
was all. I have not been to school since. The little advance I now have upon 
this store of education I have picked up from time to time under the pressure of 
necessity." At the age of 19, Lincoln made a journey as a hired hand on a 
flat boat to New Orleans, and two years later with his father emigrated lo 
Macon, Illinois. Lincoln helped to build a cabin, clear a field and split rails 
to fence it. At the age of 21, he assisted in building a flat boat and in float- 
ing it down the Sangamon, Illinois and Mississippi Rivers to New Orleans. 
Afterward he was a clerk in a country store, but, when the Black Hawk 
Indian War broke out, he volunteered, was elected the captain of a company 
and took part in the campaign. Having failed in store-keeping, he was glad to 
accept the office of County Surveyor of Sangamon. In 1834 he was chosen 
a member of the Illinois Legislature, and was re-elected successively in 1836, 
1838 and 1840, after which he declined a nomination. Having been admitted 
to the bar in 1836 he removed to Springfield, which soon afterward became the 
capital of the State. In 1846, he was elected a member of the National House 
of Representatives. In 1854, Lincoln, who hitherto had been a member of the 
Whig party, took an energetic part in the slavery agitation, and joined the Re- 
publican parly when it was organized in 1866. In 1868 he contested in public 
debate with Stephen A. Douglas the nomination to a seat in the Federal Senate, 
but was defeated. The remarkable campaign, however, attracted close atten- 
tion in every part of the Union, and Lincoln's speeches gave him a national 
fame which caused him to be nominated for the Presidency at the Republican 
Convention held in Chicago on May 16, 1860. In the inaugural address pro- 
nounced by him on March 4, 1861, he declared the Union perpetual and all 
acts of secession void, and annoimced the determination of the Federal Govern- 
ment to defend its authority. After having vigorously conducted the war for 
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the restoration of the Union for nearly two years, he issued on January 1, 1863, 
a proclamation emancipating all persons held to servitude in certain specified 
States and parts of States. The action which he then took was finally em- 
bodied in a Constitutional amendment, which was not passed, howeyer, until 
after his death. He was re-elected to the Presidency on November 8, 1864, by 
an enormous majority of the electoral vote, and he Jived to witness the surrender 
of Lee's army on April 9, 1866. On the evening of April 14 of the same year 
he was assassinated at Ford's Theatre in Washington, by John Wilkes Booth, 
and he breathed his last upon the following morning. 



ON HIS NOMINATION TO THE UNITED STATES SENATE 

AT THE REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION. SPRINGFIELD. ILLINOIS. 

JUNE z6. X858 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention : 

IF WE could first know where we are, and whither we 
are tending, we could better judge what to do, and 
how to do it. We are now far into the fifth year 
since a policy was initiated with the avowed object, and 
confident promise, of putting an end to slavery agitatiot. 
Under the operation of that policy, that agitation not only 
has not ceased, but has constantly augmented. In my opin- 
ion, it will not cease until a crisis shall have been reached 
and passed. *'A house divided against itself cannot stand." 
I believe this government cannot endure permanently half 
slave and half free. I do not expect the Union to be dis- 
solved; I do not expect the house to fall; but I do expect 
that it will cease to be divided. It will become all one 
thing, or all the other. Either the opponents of slavery 
will arrest the further spread of it, and place it where the 
public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the course 
of ultimate extinction; or its advocates will push it forward 
till it shall become alike lawful in all the States, old as well 
as new, North as well as South. Have we no tendency to 
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the latter condition? Let any one who doubts carefully 
contemplate that now almost complete legal combination 
piece of machinery, so to speak — compounded of the Ne- 
braska doctrine and the Dred Scott decision. Let him 
consider not only what work the machinery is adapted to 
do and how well adapted, but also let him study the his- 
tory of its construction, and trace, if he can, or rather 
fail, if he can, to trace the evidences of design and con- 
cert of action among its chief architects from the beginning. 
The new year of 1854 found slavery excluded from more 
than half the States by State Constitutions, and from most 
of the national territory by Congressional prohibition. Pour 
days later commenced the struggle which ended in repeal- 
ing that Congressional prohibition. This opened all the 
national territory to slavery, and was the first point gained. 
But, so far. Congress only had acted, and an indorsement, 
by the people, real or apparent, was indispensable, to save 
the point already gained and give chance for more. This 
necessity had not been overlooked, but had been provided 
for, as well as might be, in the notable argument of '* squat- 
ter sovereignty," otherwise called * 'sacred right of self- 
government"— which latter phrase though expressive of 
the only rightful basis of any government, was so per- 
verted in this attempted use of it as to amount to just 
this: That, if any one man choose to enslave another^ no 
third man shall be allowed to object. That argument was 
incorporated with the Nebraska Bill itself, in the language 
which follows: *'It being the true intent and meaning of 
this act, not to legislate slavery into any Territory or State, 
nor to exclude it therefrom; but to leave the people thereof 
perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic institu- 
tions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution 
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of the TTnited States." Then opened the roar of loose dec- 
lamation in favor of ^* squatter sovereignty," and ** sacred 
right of self-government." *^But," said opposition mem- 
bers, *^let us amend the bill so as to expressly declare that 
the people of the Territory may exclude slavery." '*Not 
we," said the friends of the measure; and down they voted 
the amendment. 

While the Nebraska Bill was passing through Congress, 
a law eaae^ involving the question of a negro's freedom, by 
reason of his owner having voluntarily taken him first into 
a free State, and then into a Territory covered by the Con- 
gressional prohibition, and held him as a slave for a long 
time in each, was passing through the United States Circuit 
Court for the District of Missouri ; and both Nebraska Bill 
and lawsuit were brought to a decision in the same month 
of May, 1854. The negro's name was Dred Scott, which 
name now designates the decision finally made in the case. 
Before the then next Presidential election, the law case came 
to, and was argued in, the Supreme Court of the United 
States; but the decision of it was deferred until after the 
election. Still, before the- election. Senator Trumbull, on 
the floor of the Senate^ requested the leading advocate of 
the Nebraska Bill to state his opinion whether the people 
of a Territory can constitutionally exclude slavery from 
their limits; and the latter answers: **That is a question 
for the Supreme Court." . 

The election came, Mr. Buchanan was elected, and the 
indorsement, such as it was, secured. That was the second 
point gained. The indorsement, however, fell short of a 
dear popular majority by nearly four hundred thousand 
votes, and so, perhaps, was not overwhelmingly reliable 
and satisfactory. The outgoing President, in his last an- 
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nual message, as impressively as possible, echoed back 
upon the people the weight and authority of the indorse- 
ment. The Supreme Court met again, did not announce 
their decision, bat ordered a re-argument. The Presiden- 
tial inauguration came, and still no decision of the court; 
but the incoming President, in his inaugural address, fer- 
vently exhorted the people to abide by the forthcoming 
decision, whatever it might be. Then, in a few days, came 
the decision. The reputed author of the Nebraska Bill 
finds an early occasion to make a speech at this capital. 
Indorsing the Dred Scott decision, and vehemently de- 
nouncing all opposition to it. The new President, too, 
seizes the early occasion of the Silliman letter to indorse 
and strongly constrae that decision, and to express his as- 
tonishment that any different view had ever been enter- 
tained. 

At length a squabble springs up between the President 
and the author of the Nebraska Bill, on the mere question 
of fact, whether the Lecompton Constitution was, or was not, 
in any just sense, made by the people of Kansas; and in that 
quarrel the latter declares that all he wants is a fair vote for 
the people, and that he cares not whether slavery be voted 
down or voted up. I do not understand his declaration, that 
he cares not whether slavery be voted down or voted up, to 
be intended by him other than as an apt definition of the 
policy he would impress upon the public mind — ^the princi- 
ple for which he declares he has suffered so much, and is 
ready to suffer to the end. And well may he cling to that 
principle. If be has any parental feeling, well may he cling 
to it. That principle is the only shred left of his original 
Nebraska doctrine. Under the I^red Scott decision, squat- 
ter sovereignty squatted ont of existence — tumbled down 
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Kke temporary scaffolding — ^like the mold at the foundry, 
served through one blast, and fell back into loose sand — 
helped to carry an election, and then was kicked to the 
winds. His late joint struggle with the Kepublicans against 
the Lecompton Constitution involves nothing of the original 
Nebraska doctrine. That struggle was made on a point — 
the right of a people to make their own constitution — ^upon 
which he and the Kepublicans have never differed. 

The several points of the Dred Scott decision, in connec- 
tion with Senator Douglas's ** care-not" policy, constitute 
the piece of machinery in its present state of advancement. 
This was the third point gained. The working points of 
that machinery are: (1) That no negro slave, imported as 
such from Africa, and no descendant of such slave, can 
ever be a citizen of any State, in the sense of that term as 
used in the Constitution of the United States. This point 
is made in order to deprive the negro, in every possible 
event, of the benefit of that provision of the United States 
Constitution, which declares that ^'the citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several States." (2) That, *'subject to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States," neither Congress nor a Territo- 
rial Legislature can exclude slavery from any United States 
Territory. This point is made in order that individual men 
may fill up the Territories with slaves, without danger of 
losing them as property, and thus to enhance the chances 
of permanency to the institution through all the future. 
(8) That whether the holding a negro in actual slavery in a 
free State makes him free, as against the holder, the United 
States courts will not decide, but will leave to be decided 
by the courts of any slave State the negro may be forced 
into by the matter. This point is made, not to be pressed 
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immediately; bat, if acquiesced in foi" a while, and appar- 
ently indorsed by the people at an election, then to sustain 
the logical conclusion that what Dred Scott's master might 
lawfully do with Dred Scott, in the State of Illinois, every 
other master may lawfully do with any other one or one 
thousand slaves, in Illinois, or in any other free State. 

Auxiliary to all this, and working hand in hand with it, 
the Nebraska doctrine, or what is left of it, is to educate 
and mold public opinion, at least Northern public opin- 
ion, not to care whether slavery' is voted down or voted up. 
This shows exactly where we now are, and partially, also, 
whither we are tending. 

It will throw additional light on the latter to go back, 
and run the mind over the string of historical facts already 
stated. Several things will now appear less dark and mys- 
terious than they did when they were transpiring. The 
people were to be left '^perfectly free," ** subject only to 
the Constitution." What the Constitution had to do with 
it, outsiders could not then see. Plainly enough now, it 
was an exactly fitted niche for the Dred Scott decision to 
come in afterw&rd, and declare the perfect freedom of the 
people to be just no freedom at all. Why was the amend- 
ment expressly declaring the right of the people voted 
down? Plainly enough now, the adoption of it would 
have spoiled the niche for the Dred Scott decision. Why 
was the court decision held up? Why even a Senator's 
individual opinion withheld till after the Presidential elec- 
tion? Plainly enough now; the speaking out then would 
have damaged the "perfectly free" argument upon which 
the election was to be carried. Why the outgoing Presi- 
dent's felicitation on the indorsement? Why the delay <rf 
a re-argament? Why the incoming President's advance 
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exhortation in favor of the decision? These things look 
like the cautioufl patting and petting of a spirited horse 
preparatory to mounting him, when it is dreaded that ho 
may give the rider a fall. And why the hasty after in- 
dorsement of the decision by the President and others? 

We cannot absolutely know that all these exact adapta- 
tions are the result of preconcert. But when we see a lot 
of framed timbers, different portions of which we know 
have been gotten out at different times and places, and by 
different workmen — Stephen, Franklin, Boger, and James, 
for instance— and when we see these timbers joined to- 
gether, and see that they exactly make the frame of a 
house or a mill, all the tenons and mortices exactly fitting, 
and all the lengths and proportions of the different pieces 
exactly adapted to their respective places, and not a piece 
too many or too few — not omitting even scaffolding — or, if 
a single piece be lacking, we see the place in the frame 
exactly fitted and prepared to bring such piece in — ^in 
such a case, we find it impossible not to beUeve that 
Stephen and Franklin and Boger and James all understood 
one another from the beginning, and all worked upon a 
common plan or draft drawn up before the first blow 
was struck. 

It should not be overlooked that, by the Nebraska Bill, 
the people of a State, as well as Territory, were to be left 
* 'perfectly free,*' ''subject only to the Constitution." Why 
mention a State? They were legislating for Territories, 
and not for or about States. Certainly, the people of a 
State are and ought to be subject to the Constitution of 
the United States; but why is mention of this lugged into 
this merely Territorial law? Why are the people of a Ter-s 
ritory and the people of a State therein lumped together, 
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and their relation to the Constitution therein treated as 
being precisely the same ? While the opinion of the court, 
by Chief - J ustice Taney, in the Dred Scott case, and the 
separate opinions of all the concurring judges, expressly 
declare that the Constitution of the United States permits 
neither Congress nor a Territorial Legislature to exclude 
slavery from any United States Territory, they all omit to 
declare whether or not the same Constitution permits a 
State, or the people of a State, to exclude it. Possibly^ this 
is a mere omission ; but who can be quite sure, if McLean 
or Curtis had sought to get into the opinion a declaration 
of unlimited power in the people of a State to exclude 
slavery from their limits, just as Chase and Mace sought to 
get such declaration, in behalf of the people of a Territory, 
into the Nebraska Bill — I ask, who can be quite sure that 
it would not have been voted down in the one case as it had 
been in the other? The nearest approach to the point of 
declaring the power of a State over slavery is made by 
Judge Kelson. He approaches it more than once, using 
the precise idea, and almost the language, too, of the 
Nebraska Act. On one occasion, his exact language is: 
"Except in cases when the power is restrained by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the law of the State is su- 
preme over the subjects of slavery within its jurisdiction. '* 
In what cases the power of the States is so restrained by the 
United States Constitution is left an open question, precisely 
as the same question, as to the restraint on the power of the 
Territories, was left open in the Nebraska Act. Put this 
and that together, and we have another nice little niche, 
which we may, ere long, see filled with another Supreme 
Court decision, declaring that the Constitution of the United 
States does not permit a State to exclude slavery from its 
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Kmits. And this may espeoiallj be expected if the dootrine 
of *'care not whether slavery be voted down or voted up," 
shall gain upon the public mind sufficiently to give promise 
that such a decision can be maintained when made. 

Such a decision is all that slavery now laclcs of being 
alike lawful in all the States. Welcome or unwelcome, 
such decision is probably coming, and will S€k>n be upon 
us, unless the power of the present political dynasty shall 
be met and overthrown. We shall lie down pleasantly 
dreaming that the people of Missouri are on the verge of 
making their State free, and we shall awake to the reality, 
instead, that the Supreme Court has made Illinois a slave 
State. To meet and overthrow that dynasty is the work 
before all those who would prevent that consummation. 
That is what we have to do. How can we best do it? 

There are those who denounce us openly to their own 
friends, and yet whisper us softly that Senator Douglas is 
the aptest instrument there is with which to effect that 
object. They wish us to infer all, from the fact that he 
now has a little quarrel with the present head of the 
dynasty; and that he has regularly voted with us on a 
single point, upon which he and we have never differed. 
They remind us that he is a great man, and that the largest 
of us are very small ones. Let this be granted. ''But a 
living dog is better than a dead lion." Judge Douglas, if 
not a dead lion, for this work, is at least a caged and tooth- 
less one. How can he oppose the advances of slavery? He 
doesn't care anything about it. His avowed mission is im- 
pressing the ''public heart" to care nothing about it. A 
leading Douglas Democratic newspaper thinks Douglas's 
superior talent will be needed to resist the revival of the 
African slave-trade. Does Douglaa^ believe an effort to re- 
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Vive that trade is approaching ? He has not said so. Does 
he really think so? But if it is, how can he resist it? For 
years he has labored to prove it a sacred right of white men 
to take negro slaves into the new Territories. Can he pos- 
sibly show that it is less a sacred right to buy them where 
they can be boaght cheapest? And unquestionably they 
can be bought cheaper in Africa than in Virginia. He has 
done all in his power to reduce the whole question of slavery 
to one of a mere right of property; and as such, how can he 
oppose the foreign slave-trade? How can he refuse that 
trade in that * 'property" shall be "perfectly free," unless 
he does it as a protection to the home production ? And 
as the home producers will probably ask the protection, he 
will be wholly without a ground of opposition. Senator 
Douglas holds, we know, that a man may rightfully be 
wiser to-day than he was yesterday — that he may rightfully 
change when he finds himself wrong. But can we, for that 
reason, run ahead, and infer that he will make any particu- 
lar change, of which he himself has given no intimation? 
Can we safely base our action upon any such vague infer- 
ence? Now, as ever, I wish not to misrepresent Judge 
Douglas's position, question his motives, or do aught that 
can be personally offensive to him. Whenever, if ever, he 
and we can come together on principle, so that our cause 
may have assistance from his great ability, 1 hope to have 
interposed no adventitious obstacle. But, clearly, he is not 
now with us — he does not pretend to be, he does not promise 
ever to be. 

Our cause, then, must be intrusted to, and conducted 
by its own undoubted friends — those whose hands are fr^e, 
whose hearts are in the work — who do care for the result. 
Two years ago the Republicans of the nation mustered over 
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thirteen hundred thousand strong. We did this under the 
single impulse of resistanoe to a common danger. With 
every external ciroumstanoe against us, of strange, discord- 
ant, and even hostile elements, we gathered from the four 
winds, and formed and fought the battle through, under 
the constant hot fire of a disciplined, proud, and pampered 
enemy. Did we brave all then, to falter now? — now, when 
that same enemy is wavering, dissevered, and belligerent I 
The result is not doubtful. We shall not fail — ^if we stand 
firm, we sJiall not fail. Wise counsels may accelerate, or 
mistakes delay it; but sooner or later, the victory is sur« 
to come. 
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MARCH 4, i86x 
NOow OHkena of fhe UnUed States: 

IN COMPLIANCE with a custom as old as the govern- 
ment itself, I appear before yon to address you briefly, 
and to take in your presence the oath prescribed by the 
Constitution of the United States to be taken by the Presi- 
dent ^^ before he enters on the execution of his office.^' 

I do not consider it necessary at present for me to dis- 
cuss those matters of administration about which there is 
no special anxiety or excitement. 

Apprehension seems to exist, among the people of the 
Southern States, that by the accession of a Bepublican ad- 
ministration their property and their peace and personal 
security are to be endangered. There never has been any 
reasonable cause for such apprehension. Indeed, the most 
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ample evidence to the contrary has all the while existed and 
been open to their inspection. . It is found in nearly all the 
published speeches of him who now addresses you. 1 do 
but quote from one of those speeches when I declare that 
**I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere 
with the institution of slavery in thie States where it exists. 
1 believe 1 have no lawful right to do so, and I have no 
inclination to do so." Those who nominated and elected 
me did so with full knowledge that I had made this and 
many similar declarations, and had never recanted them. 
And more than this, they placed in the platform for my ac- 
ceptance, and as a law to themselves and -to me, the clear 
and emphatic resolution which 1 now read: 

^^Besolved^ That the maintenance inviolate of the rights 
of the States, and especially the right of each State to order 
and control its own domestic institutions according to its 
judgment exclusively, is essential to the balance of power 
on which the perfection and endurance of our political 
fabric depend, and we denounce the lawless invasion by 
armed force of the soil of any State or Territory, no matter 
under what pretext, as among the gravest of crimes." 

I now reiterate these sentiments; and, in doing so, I 
only press upon the public attention the most conclusive 
evidence of which the case is susceptible, that the prop- 
erty, peace, and security of no section are to be in any 
wise endangered by the now incoming administration. I 
add, too, that all the protection which, consistently with 
the Constitution and the laws, can be given, will be cheer- 
fully given to all the States, when lawfully demanded, for 
whatever cause, as cheerfully to one section as to another. 

There is much controversy about the delivering up of 
fugitives from service or labor. The clause 1 now read is 
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as plainly written in the Constitution as any other of its 
provisions: 

**No. person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence 
of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor maybe due.'' 

It is scarcely questioned that this provision was in- 
tended by those who made it for the reclaiming of what 
we call fugitive slaves; and the intention of the lawgiver 
is the law. All members of Congress swear their support 
to the whole Constitution— to this provision as much as 
any other. To the proposition, tben, that slaves whose 
oases come within the terms of this clause, ** shall be de- 
livered up," their oaths are unanimous. Now, if they 
would make the effort in good temper, could they not, 
with nearly equal unanimity, frame and pass a law by 
means of which to keep good that unanimous oath? 

There is some difference of opinion whether this clause 
should be enforced by national or State authority, but surely 
that difference is not a very material one. If the slave is to 
be surrendered, it can be of but little consequence to him, 
or to others, by what authority it is done. And should any 
one, in any case, be content that his oath should go unkept, 
on a mere unsubstantial controversy as to how it shall be 
kept ? 

Again, in any law upon this subject, ought not all the 
safeguards of liberty known in civilized and humane juris- 
prudence to be introduced, so that a free man be not, in 
any case, surrendered as a slave? And might it not be 
well, at the same time, to provide by law for the enforce- 
ment of that clause of the Constitution which guarantees 
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that ''the oitusens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States"? 

I take the official oath to-day with no mental reserva- 
tion, and with no purpose to construe the Constitution or 
laws by any hypercritical rules. And while I do not 
choose now to specify particular acts of Congress as 
proper to be enforced, I do suggest that it will be much 
safer for all, both in official and private stations, to con- 
form to> and abide by all those acts which stand unre* 
pealed, than to violate any of tbem, trusting to find 
impunity in having tbem held to be unconstitutional. 

It is seventy-two years since the first inauguration of 
a President under our National Constitution. During that 
period, fifteen different and greatly distinguished citizens 
have, in succession, administered the Executive branch of 
the government. They have conducted it through many 
perils, and generally with great success. Yet, with all this 
scope for precedent, I now enter upon the same task for the 
brief constitutional term of four years, under great and pe- 
culiar difficulty. A disruption of the Federal Union, here- 
tofore only menaced, is now formidably attempted. 

I hold that in contemplation of universal law, and of tbe 
Constitution, the Union of these States is perpetual. Per- 
petuity is implied, if not expressed, in the fundamental 
law of all national governments. It is safe to assert that 
no government proper ever had a provision in its organic 
law for its own termination. Continue to execute all the 
express provisions of our national government, and the 
Union will endure forever — it being impossible to de- 
stroy it, except by some action not provided for in the 
instrument itself. 
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Again, if the United States be not a government properi 
but an association of States in the nature of contract merely, 
can it, as a contract, be peaceably unmade by less than all 
the parties who made it ? One party to a contract may vio- 
late it — break it, so to speak; but does it not require all to 
lawfully rescind it ? 

Descending from these general principles, we find the 
proposition that, in legal contemplation, the Uaion is per- 
petual, confirmed by the history of the Union itself. The . 
Union is much older than the Constitution. It was formed, 
in fact, by the Articles of Association in 1774. It was ma- 
tured and continued by the Declaration of Independence in 
1776. It was further matured, and the faith of all the then 
thirteen States expressly plighted and engaged that it should 
be perpetual, by the Articles of Confederation in 1778. And, 
finally, in 1787, one of the declared objects for ordaining and 
establishing the Constitution was *'to form a more perfect 
union. ' ' 

But if destruction of the Union, by one, or by a part 
only, of the States, be lawfully possible, the Union is less 
perfect than before, the Constitution having lost the vital 
element of perpetuity. 

It follows, from these views, that no State, upon its own 
mere motion, can lawfully get out of the Union; that re- 
solves and ordinances to that efiect are legally void; and that 
acts of violence within any State or States, against the au- 
thority of the United States, are insurrectionary or revolu- 
tionary, according to circumstances. 

I therefore consider that, in view of the Constitution 
and the laws, the Union is unbroken, and to the extent of 
my ability I shall take care, as the Constitution itself ex- 
pressly enjoins upon me, that the laws of the Union be 
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faithfolly executed in all the States. Doing this I deem 
to be only a simple duty on my part; and 1 shall perform 
it, so far as practicable, unless my rightful masters, the 
American people, shall withhold the requisite means, or, 
in some authoritative manner, direct the contrary. I trust 
this will not be regarded as a menace, but only as the de- 
clared purpose of the Union that it will constitutionally 
defend and maintain itself. In doing this there need be 
. no bloodshed or violence; and there shall be none, unlesi 
it be forced upon the national authority. The power con* 
fided to me will be used to hold, occupy, and possess th* 
property and places belonging to the government, and to 
collect the duties and imposts; but beyond what may bt 
necessary for these objects, there will be no invasion, no 
using of force against or among the people anywhere. 
Where hostility to the United States, in any interior 
locality, shall be so great and universal as to prevent 
competent resident citizens from holding the Federal of- 
fices, there will be no attempt to force obnoxious strangen 
among the people for that object. While the strict legal 
right may exist in the government to enforce the exercise 
of these offices, the attempt to do so would be so irritatingi 
and so nearly impracticable withal, that I deem it better to 
forego, for the time, the uses of such offices. 

The mails, unless repelled, will continue to be furnished 
in all parts of the Union. So far as possible, the people 
everywhere shall have that sense of perfect security which 
is most favorable to calm thought and reflection. The 
course here indicated will be followed, unless current 
events and experience shall show a modification or change 
to be proper, and in every case and exigency my best dis- 
cretion will be exercised, according to circumstances acta* 
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ally existing, and with a view and a hope of a peaceful 
solution of the national troubles, and the restoration of 
fraternal sympathies and affections. 

That there are persons in one section or another who 
seek to destroy the Union at all events, and are glad of 
any pretext to do it, I will neither affirm nor deny; but if 
there be such, I need address no word to them. To those, 
however, who really love the Union, may I not speak? 

Before entering upon so grave a matter as the destruc- 
tion of our national fabric, with all its benefits, its memo- 
ries, and its hopes, would it not be wise to ascertain why 
we do it ? Will you hazard so desperate a step while there 
is any possibility that any portion of the certain ills you fly 
from have no real existence ? Will you, while the certain 
ills you fly to are greater than all the real ones you fly from 
— will you risk the omission of so fearful a mistake? 

All profess to be content in the Union, if all constitu- 
tional rights can be maintained. Is it true, then, that any 
right, plainly written in the Constitution, has been denied? 
I think not. Happily the human mind is so constituted 
that no party can reach to the audacity of doing this. 
Think, if you can, of a single instance in which a plainly 
written provision of the Constitution has ever been denied. 
If, by the mere force of numbers, a majority should deprive 
a minority of any clearly written constitutional right, it might, 
in a moral point of view, justify revolution — certainly would 
if such right were a vital one. But such is not our case. 
All the vital rights of minorities and of individuals are so 
plainly assured to them by affirmations and negations, guar- 
antees and prohibitions in the Constitution, that controver- 
sies never arise concerning them. But no organic law can 
ever be framed with a provision specifically applicable to 
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every qnestioii which may occur in practical admipistra* 
tion. No foresight can anticipate, nor any document ot 
reasonable length contain, express provisions for all pos- 
sible questions. Shall fugitives from labor be surrendered 
by National or State authority? The Constitution does not 
expressly say. May Congress prohibit slavery in the Ter- 
ritories? The Constitution does not expressly say. Must 
Congress protect slavery in the Territories ? The Constitu- 
tion does not expressly say. 

From questions of this class spring all our constitutional 
controversies, and we divide upon them into majorities and 
minorities. If the minority will not acquiesce, the major* 
ity must, or the government must cease. There is no other 
alternative; for continuing the government is acquiescence 
on one side or the other. If a minority in such case will se- 
cede rather than acquiesce, they make a precedent which, in 
turn, will divide and ruin them ; for a minority of their own 
will secede from them whenever a majority refuses to be 
controlled by such a minority. For instance, why may 
not any portion of a new confederacy, a year or two hencOi 
arbitrarily secede again, precisely as portions of the present 
Union now claim to secede from it ? All who cherish dis- 
union sentiments are now being educated to the exact tem- 
per of doing this. 

Is there such perfect identity of interests among the 
States to compose a new Dnion, as to produce harmony 
only, and prevent renewed secession? 

Plainly, the central idea of secession is the essence of 
anarchy. A majority held in restraint by constitutional 
checks and limitations, and always changing easily with 
deliberate changes of popular opinions and sentiments, it 
the only true sovereign of a free people. Whoever rejecta 
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it, does, of necessity, fly to anarohy or to despotism. Una- 
nimity is impossible ; the rule of a minority, as a permanent 
arrangement, is wholly inadmissible; so that, rejecting the 
majority principle, anarohy or despotism, in some form, is 
all that is left. • . . 

Physically speaking, we cannot separate. We cannot 
remoye our respective sections from each other, nor build 
an impassable wall between them. A husband and wife 
may be divorced, and go out of the presence and beyond 
the reach of each other; but the different parts of our 
country cannot do this. They cannot but remain face to 
face, and intercourse, either amicable or hostile, must con- 
tinue between them. It is impossible, then, to make that 
intercourse more advantageous or more satisfactory after 
separation than before. Can aliens make treaties easier 
than friends can make laws? Can treaties be more faith- 
fully enforced between aliens than laws can among friends 7 
Suppose you go to war, you cannot fight always, and when 
after much loss on both sides and no gain on either you 
cease fighting, the identical old questions as to terms of 
intercourse are again upon you. 

This country, with its institutions, belongs to the people 
who inhabit it. Whenever they shall grow weary of the 
existing government they can exercise their constitutional 
right of amending it, or their revolutionary right to dis- 
member or overthrow it. 1 cannot be ignorant of the fact 
that many worthy and patriotic citizens are desirous of 
having the National Constitution amended. ... 1 under- 
stand a proposed amendment to the Constitution — which 
amendment, however, 1 have not seen — ^has passed Con- 
gress, to the effect that the Federal G-overnment shall never 
interfere with the domestic institutions of the States, in 
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dading that of persons held to service. To avoid miscon- 
Btraotion of what 1 have said, I depart from my purpose not 
to speak of partioiilar amendments, so far as to say that, 
holding sach a provision now to be implied constitutional 
law, 1 have no objections to its being made express and 
irrevocable. 

The Chief Magistrate derives all his authority from the 
people, and they have conferred none upon him to fix terms 
for the separation of the States. The people themselves can 
do this also if they choose, but the Executive, as such, has 
nothing to do with it. His da ty is to administer the present 
government as it came to his hands, and to transmit it, un- 
impaired by him, to his successor. Why should there not 
be a patient confidence in the ultimate justice of the people? 
Is there any better or equal hope in the world? In our 
present differences is either party without faith of being in 
the right? If the Almighty Buler of nations, with his 
eternal truth and justice, be on your side of the North, or 
yours of the South, that truth and that justice will surely 
prevail, by the judgment of this great tribunal of the 
American people. By the frame of the government under 
which we Uve, the same people have wisely given their 
public servants but little power for mischief, and have with 
equal wisdom provided for the return of that little to their 
own hands at very short intervals. While the people retain 
their virtue and vigilance, no administration, by any ex- 
treme of wickedness or folly, can very seriously injure the 
government in the short space of four years. 

My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well 
upon this whole subject. Kothing valuable can be lost by 
taking time. If there be an object to hurry any of you in 
hot haste to a step which you would never take deliber- 
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ately, that object will be frastrated by taking time; bat no 
good object can be frustrated by it. Such of yon as aM 
now dissatisfied still have the old Constitution unimpaired, 
and on the sensitive point, the laws of your own framing 
under it; while the new administration will have no inmie- 
diate power, if it would, to change either. If it were ad- 
mitted that you who are dissatisfied hold the right aide ill 
this dispute there is still no single good reason for precipi- 
tate action. Intelligence, patriotism, Ohristianity, and m 
firm reliance on Bim who has never yet forsaken this 
favored land are still competent to adjust in the best way 
all our present difficulty. In your hands, my dissatisfied 
fellow countrymen, and not in mine, are the momentous 
issues of civil war. The government will not assail you. 
Tou can have no conflict without being yourselves the 
aggressors. You have no oath registered in Heaven to 
destroy the government, while I shall have the most solemn 
one to ^'preserve, protect, and defend" it. 

I am loth to close. We are not enemies, but friends. 
We must not be enemies. Though passion may have 
strained, it must not break, our bonds of affection. The 
mystic cords of memory, stretching from every battlefield 
and patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone all 
over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union 
when again touched, as surely they will be, by the better 
angels of our nature. 
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AT GETTYSBURG 

NOVEMBER 19. i86s 

FOUBSCOBE and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived 
in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great 
civil war, testing whether that nation, or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met 
on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedi- 
cate a portion of that field as a final resting-place for those 
who here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. But 
in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, 
we cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it far above our 
power to add or detract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work Which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us, that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion ; that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth. 
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THE SECOND INAUGURAL 

MARCH 4, 1865 
J^Uow Countrymen: 

AT THIS second appearing to take the oath of the 
PreBidential office, there is less occasion for an ex- 
tended address than there was at first. Then a 
statement, somewhat in detail, of a course to be pursued 
seemed very fitting and proper. Now, at the expiration of 
four years, during which public declarations have been con- 
stantly called forth on every point and phase of the great 
contest which still absorbs the attention and engrosses the 
energies of the nation, little that is new could be presented. 

The progress of our arms, upon which all else chiefly 
depends, is as well known to the public as to myself, and 
it is, 1 trust, reasonably satisfactory and encouraging to 
all. With high hope for the future, no prediction in regard 
to it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this four years ago, all 
thoughts were anxiously directed to an impending civil 
war. All dreaded it, all sought to avoid it. While the 
inaugural address was being delivered from this place, 
devoted altogether to saving the Union without war, insur- 
gent agents were in the city seeking to destroy it with war 
— seeking to dissolve the Union and divide the efEects by 
negotiation. Both parties deprecated war, but one of them 
would make war rather than let the nation survive, and the 
other* would accept war rather than let it perish, and the 
war came. One-eighth of the whole population were colored 
slaves, not distributed generally over the Union, but local- 
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ized in the Southern part of it. These slaves constituted a 
peculiar and powerful interest. All knew that this interest 
was somehow the cause of the war. To strengthen, perpet- 
uate, and extend this interest was the object for which the 
insurgents would rend the "Union by war, while the gov- 
ernment claimed no right to do more than to restrict the 
Territorial enlargement of it. 

Neither party expected for the war the magnitude or the 
duration which it has already attained. Neither anticipated 
that the cause of the conflict might cease when, or even 
before the conflict itself should cease. Each looked for an 
easier triumph, and a result less fundamental and astound- 
ing. Both read the same Bible and pray to the same God, 
and each invokes his aid against the other. It may seem 
strange that any men should dare to ask a just G-od's assist- 
ance in wringing their bread from the sweat of other men's 
faces, but let us judge not, that we be not judged. The 
prayer of both could not be answered. That of neither has 
been answered fully. The Almighty has his own purposes. 
*^Woe unto the world because of offences, for it must needs 
be that offences come, but woe to that man by whom the 
offence cometh!'' If we shall suppose that American 
slavery is one of those offences which, in the providence 
of God, must needs come, but which having continued 
through his appointed time, he now wills to remove, and 
that he gives to both North and South this terrible war as 
the woe due to those by whom the offence came, shall we 
discern there any departure from those divine attributes 
which the believers in a living God always ascribe to Him? 
Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet if God wills 
that it continue until all the wealth piled by the bondman's 
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two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be 
sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with the lash 
shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, as was said 
three thousand years ago, so still it must be said, that the 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether. 
With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as G-od gives us to see the right, let 
us finish the work we are in, to bind up the nation's 
wounds, to care for him who shall have borne the battle, 
and for his widow and his orphans, to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and a lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations. 
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ON SECESSION; SECESSIONIST OPINION 

UNITED STATES SENATE. JANUARY 7. x86x 

Mr. President <md Senators : 

THE success of the Abolitionists and their allies, under 
the name of the Bepublican party, has produced its 
logical results already. They have for long years 
been sowing dragons' teeth and have finally got a crop of 
armed men. The Union, sir, is dissolved. That is an ac- 
complished fact in the path of this discussion that men may 
as well heed. One of your confederates has already, wisely, 
bravely, boldly confronted public danger, and she is only 
ahead of many of her sisters because of her greater facility 
for speedy action. The greater majority of those sister 

States, under like circumstances, consider her cause as their 
(146) 
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«au8e; and I charge joa in their name to-day, **Toach not 
Saguntum." It is not only their cause, but it is a cause 
which receives the sympathy and will receive the support 
of tens and hundreds of thousands of honest patriotic men 
in the non-slaveholding States, who have hitherto main- 
tained constitutional rights, and who respect their oaths, 
abide by compacts, and love justice. And while this Con- 
gress, this Senate, and this House of Bepresentatives, are 
debating the constitutionality and the expediency of seced- 
ing from the Union, and while the perfidious authors of this 
mischief are showering down denunciations upon a large 
portion of the patriotic men of this country, those brave 
men are coolly and calmly voting what you call revolution 
— aye, sir, doing better than that: arming to defend it. 
They appealed to the Constitution, they appealed to jus- 
tice, they appealed to fraternity, until the Constitution, 
justice, and fraternity were no longer listened to in the 
legislative halls of their country, and then, sir, they pre- 
pared for the arbitrament of the sword; and now you see 
the glittering bayonet, and you hear the tramp of armed 
men from your capitol to the Bio Grande. It is a sight 
that gladdens the eyes and cheers the hearts of other mil- 
lions ready to second them. Inasmuch, sir, as I have la- 
bored earnestly, honestly, sincerely, with these men to avert 
this necessity so long as I deemed it possible, and inasmuch 
as I heartily approve their present conduct of resistance, I 
deem it my duty to state their case to the Senate, to the 
country, and to the civilized world. 

Senators, my countrymen have demanded no new gov- 
ernment; they have demanded no new Constitution. Look 
to their records at home and here from the beginning of this 
national strife until its consummation in the disruption of 
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the empire, and they nave not demanded a single thing ex- 
cept that yon shall abide by the Constitution of the United 
States; that constitutional rights shall be respected, and that 
justice shall be done. Sirs, they have stood by your Con- 
stitution; they had stood by all its requirements; they have 
performed all its duties unselfishly, uncalculatingly, disia* 
terestedly, until a party sprang up in this country which 
endangered their social system — a party which they ar- 
raign, and which they charge before the American people 
and all mankind, with having made proclamation of out- 
lawry against four thousand millions of their property in 
the Territories of the United States; with having put them 
under the ban of the empire in all the States in which their 
institutions exist, outside the protection of Federal laws; 
with having aided and abetted insurrection from withitt 
and invasion from without, with the view of subrerting 
those institutions, and desolating their homes and their 
firesides. For these causes they have taken up arms. I 
shall proceed to vindicate the justice of their demands, the 
patriotism of their conduct. I will show the injustice which 
they sufEer and the rightfulness of their resistance. 

I shall not spend much time on the question that seema 
to give my honorable friend (Mr. Crittenden) so much con- 
cern — the constitutional right of a State to secede from this 
Union. Perhaps he will find out after a while that it ia 
a fact accomplished. You have got it in the South prettj 
much both ways. South Carolina has given it to you regu- 
larly, according to the approved plan. You are getting il 
just below there (in Oeorgia), I believe, irregularly, outside 
of the law, without regular action. You can take it either 
way. You will find armed men to defend both. I have 
stated that the discontented States of this Union have 
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demanded nothing bat clear, distinct, uneqaivocal, well- 
acknowledged constitutional rights; rights affirmed bj the 
highest jadicial tribunals of their country; rights older than 
the Constitution; rights which are planted upon the immu- 
table principles of natural justice; rights which have been 
affirmed by the good and the wise of all countries, and of 
all centuries. We demand no power to injure any man. 
We demand no right to injure our confederate States. We 
demand no right to interfere with their institutions, either 
by word or deed. We have no right to disturb their peace, 
their tranquillity, their security. We have demanded of 
them simply, solely — nothing else — to give us equality^ se- 
eurity and tranquillity, Q-ive us these, and peace restores 
itself. Befuse them, and take what you can get. 

I will now read my own demands, acting under my own 
convictions, and the universal judgment of my countrymen. 
They are considered the demands of an extremist. To hold 
to a constitutional right now makes one considered as an 
extremist — ^I believe that is the appellation these traitors 
and villains, North and South, employ. I accept their re- 
proach rather than their principles. Accepting their des- 
ignation of treason and rebellion, there stands before them 
as good a traitor, and as good a rebel, as ever descended 
from revolutionary loins. 

What do the rebels demand? First, **that the people of 
the United States shall have an equal right to emigrate and 
settle in the present or any future acquired territories, with 
whatever property they may possess (including slaves), and 
be securely protected in its peaceable enjoyment until such 
Territory may be admitted as a State into the Union, with 
or without slavery, as she may determine, on an equality 
with all existing States." That is our territorial demand. 
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We hare fought for this Territory when blood was its price. 
We have paid for it when gold was its price. We have not 
proposed to exclude you, though you have contributed very 
little of blood or money. I refer especially to New Eng- 
land. We demand only to go into those Territoriee upoa 
terms of equality with you, as equals in this great Confed- 
eracy, to enjoy the common property of the whole UnioUi 
and receive the protection of the common government, until 
the Territory is capable of coming into the Union as a sover- 
eign State, when it may fix its own institutions to suit itselt 
The second proposition is, 'Hhat property in slaves shall 
be entitled to the same protection from the government of 
the United States, in all of its departments, everywherei 
which the Constitution confers the power upon it to extend 
to any other property, provided nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to limit or restrain the right now belong- 
ing to every State to prohibit, abolish, or establish and pro- 
tect slavery within its limits.'' We demand of the common 
government to use its granted powers to protect oar prop- 
erty as well as yours. For this protection we pay as much 
as you do. This very property is subject to taxation. It 
has been taxed by you and sold by you for taxes. The 
title to thousands and tens of thousands of slaves is derived 
from the United States. We claim that the government, 
while the Constitution recognizes our property for the pur- 
poses of taxation, shall give it the same protection that it 
gives yours. Ought it not to be so? You say no. Every 
one of you upon the committee said no. Tour Senators say 
no. Your House of Bepresentatives says no. Throoghoai 
the length and breadth of your conspiracy against the Con* 
stitution there is but one shout of no I This recognition of 
this right is the price of my allegiance. Withhold it, and 
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joa do not get my obedience. This is the philosophy of 
the armed men who have sprung up in this country. Do 
you ask me to support a government that will tax my prop- 
erty; that will plunder me; that will demand my blood, and 
will not protect me ? I would rather see the population of 
my native State laid six feet beneath her sod than they 
should support for one hour such a government. Protec- 
tion is the price of obedience everywhere, in all countries. 
It is the only thing that makes government respectable. 
Deny it and you cannot have free subjects or citizens; you 
may have slaves. 

We demand, in the next place, ''that persons committing 
crimes against slave property in one State, and fleeing to 
another, shall be delivered up in the same manner as per- 
sons committing crimes against other property, and that the 
laws of the State from which such persons flee shall be 
the test of criminality." That is another one of the de- 
mands of an extremist and rebel. The Constitution of the 
United States, article four, section two, says: 

''A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in 
another State, shall, on demand of the executive au- 
thority of the State from which he fled, be delivered 
up to be removed to the State having jurisdiction of 
the crime." But the non-slaveholding States, tieach 
erous to their oaths and compacts, have steadily refused, 
if the criminal only stole a negro, and that negro was 
a slave^ to deliver him up. It was refused twioe on 
the requisition of my own State as long as twenty-two 
years ago. It was refused by Kent and by Fairfield, gov- 
ernors of Maine, and representing, I believe, each of the 
then Federal parties. We appealed then to fraternity, but 
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we submitted; and this constitational right has been prac- 

m 

ticallj a dead letter from that day to this. The next case 
came up between us and the State of New York, when the 
present senior Senator (Mr. Seward) was the Governor of 
that State; and he refused it. Why? He said it was not 
against the laws of New York to steal a negro, and there- 
fore he would not comply with the demand. He made a 
similar refusal to Virginia. Yet these are our confederates; 
these are our sister States I There is the bargain; there is 
the compact. You have sworn to it. Both these governors 
swore to it. The Senator from New York swore to it. The 
Governor of Ohio swore to it when he was inaugurated. 
You cannot bind them by oaths. Yet they talk to us of 
treason; and I suppose they expect to whip freemen intvo 
loving such brethren! They will have a good time in 
doing it I 

It is natural we should want this provision of the Con- 
stitution carried out. The Constitution says slaves are 
property; the Supreme Court says so; the Constitution 
says so. The theft of slaves is a crime; they are a sub- 
ject-matter of felonious asportation. By the text and let- 
ter of the Constitution you agreed to give them up. You 
have sworn to do it, and you have broken your oaths. 
Of course, those who have done so look out for pretexts. 
Nobody expected them to do otherwise. I do not think 1 
ever saw a perjurer, however bald and naked, who could 
not invent some pretext to palliate his crime, or who could 
not, for fifteen shillings, hire an Old Bailey lawyer to in- 
vent some for him. Yet this requirement of the Constitu- 
tion is another one of the extreme demands of an extremist 
and a rebel. 

The next stipulation is that fugitive slaves shall be sur* 
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rendered under the provisions of the fugitive slave act of 
1850, withoat being entitled either to a writ of habeas cor- 
pus^ or trial by jury, or other similar obstructions of legis- 
lation, in the State to which he may flee. Here is the 
Constitution: 

**No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor may 
be due." 

This language is plain, and everybody understood it 
the same way for the first forty years of your government 
In 1793, in Washington's time, an act was passed to carry 
out this provision. It was adopted unanimously in the 
Senate of the United States, and nearly so in the House 
of Bepresentatives. Nobody then had invented pretexts 
to show that the Constitution did not mean a negro slave. 
It was clear; it was plain. Not only the Federal courts, 
but all the local courts in all the States, decide that this 
was a constitutional obligation. How is it now? The 
North sought to evade it; following the instincts of their 
natural character, they commenced with the fraudulent 
fiction that fugitives were entitled to habeas corpus, en- 
titled to trial by jury in the State to which they fied. 
They pretmided to believe that our fugitive slaves were 
entitled to more rights than their white citizens; perhaps 
they were right, they know one another better than 1 do. 
You may charge a white, man with treason, or felony, ot 
other crime, and you do not require any trial by jury be- 
fore he is given up ; there is nothing to determine but that 
he is l^ally charged with a crime and that he fled, and then 
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he is to be delivered up upon demand. White people are 
delivered up every day in this way; but not slaves. Slaves, 
black people, you say, are entitled to trial by jury: and in 
this way schemes have been invented to defeat your plain 
constitutional obligations. . . . 

The next demand made on behalf of the South is, 'Hhat 
Congress shall pass effective laws for the punishment of all 
persons in any of the States who shall in any manner aid 
and abet invasion or insurrection in any other State, or 
commit any other act against the laws of nations, tending 
to disturb the tranquillity of the people or government of 
any other State." That is a very plain principle. The 
Constitution of the United States now requires, and gives 
Congress express power, to define and punish piracies and 
felonies committed on the high seas, and offences against the 
laws of nations. When the honorable and distinguished 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Douglas) last year introduced a 
bill for the purpose of punishing people thus offending 
under that clause of the Constitution, Mr. Lincoln, in his 
speech at New York, which I have before me, declared 
that it was a *' sedition bill''; his press and party hooted 
at it. So far from recognizing the bill as intended to 
carry out the Constitution of the United States, it re- 
ceived their jeers and jibes. The Black Eepublioans of 
Massachusetts elected the admirer and eulogist of John 
Brown's courage as their Governor, and we may suppose 
he will throw no impediments in the way of John Brown's 
successors. The epithet applied to the bill of the Senator 
from Illinois is quoted from a deliberate speech delivered 
by Lincoln in New York, for which, it was stated in the 
journals, according to some resolution passed by an asso- 
ciation of his own party, he was paid a couple of hundred 
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iollars. The speech should therefore have been deliber- 
ate. Lincoln denounced that bilL He places the stamp 
of his condemnation upon a measure intended to promote 
the peace and securitj of confederate States. He is, there- 
fore, an enemy of the human race, and deserves the execra- 
tion of all mankind. 

We demand these five propositions. Are thej not 
right? Are they not just? Take them in detail, and 
show that they are not warranted by the Constitution, by 
the safety of our people, by the principles of eternal jus- 
tice. We will pause and consider them ; but mark me, we 
will not let you decide the question for us. . . . 

Senators, the Constitution is a compact. It contains all 
our obligations and the duties of the Federal Government. 
I am content and have ever been content to sustain it. 
While I doubt its perfection, while I do not believe it 
was a good compact, and while I never saw the day that 
I would have voted for it as a proposition de novoj yet I 
am bound to it by oath and by that common prudence 
which would induce men to abide by established forma 
rather than to rush into unknown dangers. I have 
given to it^ and intend to give to it, unfaltering sup- 
port and allegiance, but I choose to put that allegiance 
on the true ground, not on the false idea that anybody's 
blood was shed for it. I say that the Constitution is the 
whole compact. All the obligations, all the chains that 
fetter the limbs of my people, are nominated in the bond, 
and they wisely excluded any conclusion against them, by 
declaring that **the powers not granted by the Constitution 
to the United States, or forbidden by it to the States, be- 
longed to the States respectively or the people." Now I 
will ttj it by that standard; I will subject it to that test. 
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The law of nature, the law of justice, would say — ^and it is 
BO expounded by the publicists — that equal rights in the 
common property shall be enjoyed. Even in a monarchy 
the king cannot prevent the subjects from enjoying equal- 
ity in the disposition of the public property. Even in a 
despotic government this principle is recognized. It was 
the blood and the money of the whole people (says the 
learned Grotius, and say all the publicists) which acquired 
the public property, and therefore it is not the property of 
the sovereign. This right of equality being, then, accord- 
ing to justice and natural equity, a right belonging to all 
States, when did we give it up ? You say Congress has a 
right to pass rules and regulations concerning the Territory 
and other property of the United States. Very well. Does 
that exclude those whose blood and money paid for it? 
Does ** dispose of" mean to rob the rightful owners?. You 
must show a better title than that, or a better sword than 
we have. 

But, you say, try the right. I agree to it. But how? 
By our judgment? No, not until the last resort. What 
then; by yours? No, not until the same time. How, 
then, try it? The South has always said, by the Supreme 
Gourt. But that is in our favor, and Lincoln says he will 
not stand that judgment. Then each must judge for him- 
self of the mode and manner of redress. But you deny us 
that privilege, and finally reduce us to accepting your judg- 
ment. The Senator from Kentucky comes to your aid, and 
says he can find no constitutional right of secession. Per* 
haps not; but the Constitution is not the place to look for 
State rights. If that right belongs to independent States, 
and they did not cede it to the Federal Government, it is 
reserved to the States, or to the people. Ask your new 
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commentator where he gets the right to judge for us. Is 
it in the bond? 

The Northern doctrine was, many years ago, that the 
Supreme Court was the judge. That was their doctrine in 
1800. They denounced Madison for the report of 1799, on 
the Yirginia resolutions; they denounced Jefferson for fram- 
ing the Kentucky resolutions, because they were presumed 
to impugn the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States ; and they declared that that court was made, by the 
Constitution, the ultimate and supreme arbiter. That was 
the universal judgment — the declaration of every free State 
in this Union, in answer to the Virginia resolutions of 1798, 
or of all who did answer, even including the State of Dela- 
ware, then under Federal control. 

The Supreme Court have decided that, by the Consti- 
.tution, we have a right to go to the Territories and be 
protected there with our property. You say, we cannot 
decide the compact for ourselves. Well, can the Supreme 
Court decide it for us ? Mr. Lincoln says he does not care 
what the Supreme Court decides, he will turn us out any- 
how, fie says this in his debate with the honorable mem- 
ber from Illinois [Mr. Douglas]. I have it before me. He 
said he would vote against the decision of the Supreme 
Court. Then you did not accept that arbiter. Ton Mrill 
not take my construction; you will not take the Supreme 
Court as an arbiter; you will not take the practice of the 
government; you will not take the treaties under JefEerson 
and Madison; you will not take the opinion of Madison 
upon the very question of prohibition in 1820. What, 
then, will you take? You will take nothing but your 
own judgment; that is, you will not only judge tor your- 
selves, not only discard the court, discard our construe* 
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lion, discard the practioe of the goyemment, but you will 
drive us out, simply because you will it. Come and do 
it I You have sapped the foundations of society; you have 
destroyed almost all hope of peace. In a compact where 
there is no common arbiter, where the parties finally de- 
cide for themselves, the sword alone at last becomes the 
real, if not the constitutional, arbiter. Your party says 
that you will not take the decision of the Supreme Court. 
You said so at Chicago; you said so in committee; every 
man of you in both Houses says so. What are you going 
to do ? You say we shall svbmit to your construction. We 
shall do it, if you can make us; but not otherwise, or in 
any other manner. That is settled. You may call it se- 
cession, or you may call it revolution; but there is a big 
fact standing before you, ready to oppose you — ^that faol 
is, freemen with arms in their hands. The cry of the Union 
will not disperse them; we have passed that point; they de- 
mand equal rights; you had better heed the demand. . . • 
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JOHN BROWN AND THE SPIRIT OF FIFTY-NINE 

DELIVERED IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. NEW YORK. NOVEMBER. 1859 

I BELIEVE in moral suasion. 1 believe the age of ballets 
is over. I believe the age of ideas is come. I think 
that is the preaching of our country. The old Hindu 
dreamed, you know, that he saw the human race led out to 
its varied fortune. First, he saw men bitted and curbed, 
and the reins went back to an iron hand. But his dream 
changed on and on, until at last he saw men led by reins 
that came from the brain, and went back into an unseen 
liand. It was the type of governments: the first a govern- 
ment of despotism, palpable iron; and the last our gov- 
ernment—a government of brains, a government of ideas. 
1 believe in it— in public opinion. 

Yet, let me say, in passing, that 1 think you can make 
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a better use of iron than forging it into chains. If you 
most have the metal, put it into Sharpe's rifles. It is a 
great deal better used that way than in fetters-4i great deal 
better used than in a clumsy statue of a mock great man, 
for hypocrites to kneel down and worship in a Statehousa 
yard. (Hisses.) I am so unused to hisses lately that I have 
forgotten what I had to say. I only know I meant what 
I did say. 

My idea is, public i^inion, literature, education, as 
governing elements. 

But some men seem to think that our institutions avi 
necessarily safe because we have free schools and ohei^ 
books and a public opinion that controls. But that is no 
evidence of safety. India and China have had schools, and 
a school system almost identical with that of Massachusetts, 
for fifteen hundred years. And books are as cheap in cen- 
tral and northern Asia as they are in New York. Bat they 
have not secured liberty, nor secured a controlling publie 
opinioD to either nation. Spain for three centuries had 
municipalities and town governments, as independent and 
self-supporting, and as representative of thought as New 
England or New York has. But that did not save Spain. 
De Tocqueville says that fifty years before the great revo- 
lution, public opinion was as omnipotent in France as it la 
to-day, but it did not save France. You cannot save men by 
machinery. What India and France and Spain wanted was 
live men, and that is what we want to-day; men who ara 
willing to look their own destiny and their own functions 
and their own responsibilities in the face. ^^Qrant me to 
see, and Ajax wants no more," was the prayer the great 
poet put into the lips of his hero in the darkness that over- 
spread the Grecian camp. All we want of American oiti- 
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sens is the opening of their own eyes, and seeing things as 
they are. To the intelligent, thoughtful, and determined 
gaze of twenty millions of Christian people there is nothing 
— no institution wicked and powerful enough to be capa- 
ble of standing against it. In Keats's beautiful poem of 
"Lamia," a young man had been led captive by a phantom 
girl, and was the slave of her beauty until the old teacher 
came in and fixed his thoughtful eye upon the figure, and 
it vanished, and the pupil started up himself again I 

You see the great Commonwealth of Virginia fitly rep- 
resented by a pyramid standing upon its apex. A Connect- 
icut-born man entered at one corner of her dominions, and 
fixed his cold gray eye upon the government of Virginia, 
and it almost vanished in his very gaze. For it seems that 
Virginia asked leave **to be" of John Brown at Harper's 
Ferry. Connecticut has sent out many a schoolmaster to 
the other thirty States; but never before so grand a teacher 
as that Litchfield-born schoolmaster at Harper's Ferry, 
writing upon the Natural Bridge in the face of nations his 
simple copy: '* Resistance to tyrants is obedience to God." 

I said that the lesson of the hour was insurrection. I 
ought not to apply that word to John Brown, of Ossawa* 
tomie, for there was no insurrection in his case. It is a 
great mistake to call him an insurgent. This principle that 
I have endeavored so briefly to open to you, of absolute 
right and wrong, states what? Just this: ''Commonwealth 
of Virginia I" There is no such thing. No civil society, 
no government can exist, except on the basis of the willing 
submission of all its citizens, and by the performance of the 
duty of rendering equal justice between man and man. 

. Everything that calls itself a government, and refuses 
that duty, or has not that assent, is no government. It is 
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only a pirate ship. Yurginia, the Oommonwealth of Vir- 
ginia I She is only a chronic inBorreciion. I mean exaoily 
what I say. I am weighing my worda now. She is a pirata 
ship, and John Brown sails the sea a Lord High Admiral 
of the Almighty, with his commission to sink every pirate 
he meets on Ood's ocean of the nineteenth century. I mean 
literally and exactly what 1 say. In Ood's world there are 
no majorities, no minorities; one, on God's side, is a ma- 
jority. You have often heard that here, doubtless, and 
I need not tell yon its ground in morals. The rights of 
that one man are as sacred as those of the miscalled C!om* 
monwealth of Yirginia. Virginia is only another Algieii. 
The barbarous horde who gag each other, imprison women 
for teaching children to read, prohibit the Bible, sell men 
on the auction blocks, abolish marriage, condemn half their 
women to prostitution, and devote themselves to the breed- 
ing of human beings for sale, is only a larger and blacker 
Algiers. The only prayer of a true man for such is: 
*' Gracious Heaven! unless they repent, send soon their 
Exmouth and Decatur.^' John Brown has twice as much 
right to hang Governor Wise as Governor Wise has to hang 
him. You see I am talking of that, absolute essence of 
things that lives in the sight of the Eternal and the Infinite; 
not as men judge it in the rotten morals of the nineteenth 
century, among a herd of States that calls itself an empire, 
because it weaves cotton and sells slaves. What I say is 
this: Harper's Ferry was the only government in that 
vicinity. Bespecting the trial, Virginia, true to herself, 
has shown exactly the same haste that the pirate does 
when he tries a man on deck and runs him up to the yard- 
arm. Unconsciously, she is consistent. Now, you do nqt 
think this to-day, some of you, perhaps. But I tell yoo 
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what abftoliite history shall judge of these forms and phan- 
toms of ours. John Brown began his life, his active life, 
in Kansas. The South planted that seed ; it reaps the first 
fruit nowr 

Twelve years ago the great men in Washington, the 
Websters and the Clays, planted the Mexican War; and 
they reaped their appropriate fruit in General Taylor and 
General Pieroe pushing them from their statesmen's stools. 
The South planted the seeds of violence in Kansas, and 
taught peaceful Northern men familiarity with bowie-knife 
and revolver. They planted nine hundred and ninety-nine 
seeds, and this is the first one that has flowered; this is the 
first drop of the coming shower. People do me the honor 
to say, in some of the Western papers, that this is traceable 
to some teachings of mine. It is too much honor to such 
as I am. Gladly, if it were not fulsome vanity, would I 
clutch this laurel of having any share in the great resolute 
daring of that man who flung himself against an empire in 
behalf of justice and liberty. They were not the bravest 
men who fought at Saratoga and Yorktown in the war of 
1776. Oh, no! It was rather those who flung themselves, 
at Lexington, few and feeble, against the embattled ranks 
of an empire, till then thought irresistible. Elderly men in 
powdered wigs and red velvet smoothed their ruffles, and 
cried: ^'Madmenl" Full-fed custom-house men said: ''A 
pistol shot against Gibraltar I' ' But Captain Ingraham, 
under the Stars and Stripes, dictating terms to the fleet of 
the CsBsars, was only the echo of that Lexington gun. 
Harper's Ferry is the Lexington of to-day. Up to this 
moment Brown's life has been one unmixed success. 
Prudence, skill, courage, thrift, knowledge of his time, 
knowledge of hia opponents, undaunted daring in the face 
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of the nation — he had all these. He was the man who could 
leave Kansas, and go into Missouri, and take eleven men 
and give them liberty, and bring them oS. on the horses 
which he carried with him — two of which he took* as tribute 
from their masters, in order to facilitate escape. Then, 
when he had passed his human prot^g^s from the vulture 
of the United States to the safe shelter ot the English lion, 
this is the brave, frank, and sublime truster in GFod's right 
and absolute justice, that entered his name in the city of 
Cleveland, "John Brown, of Kansas," and advertised there 
two horses for sale, and stood in front of the auctioneer's 
stand, notifying all bidders of the defect in the title. But 
he added with nonchalance, when he told the story: *'They 
brought a very excellent price.'' This is the man who, in 
the face of the nation, avowing his right, and endeavoring 
by what strength he had in behalf of the wronged, goes 
down to Harper's Perry to follow up his work. Well, men 
say he failed. Every man has his Moscow. Suppose he 
did fail — every man meets his Waterloo at last. There are 
two kinds of defeat. Whether in chains or in laurels. Lib- 
erty knows nothing but victories. Bunker Hill, soldiers 
call a defeat! But Liberty dates from it, though Warren 
lay dead on the field. Men say the attempt did not suc- 
ceed. No man can command success. Whether it was well 
planned, and deserved to succeed, we shall be able to decide 
when Brown is free to tell us all he knows. Suppose he did 
fail, he has done a great deal still. Why, this is a decent 
country to live in now. Actually, in this Sodom of ours, 
seventeen men have been found ready to die for an idea. 
God be thanked for John Brown, that he has discovered or 
created them. I should feel some pride if I were in Europe 
now in confessing thait I was an American. We have re- 
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deemed tbe long imfamy of twenty jear» ot aabeerrienoe. 
But look baek a bit Is tbere anything new nboat this? 
Nothing at alL It is the natural resuH oi anti-skvery 
teaching. For one, I accept it; I expected it. I cannot 
say that I prayed for it; I cannot say that I hoped for it; 
but at the same time no sane man has k>oked upon this 
matter for twenty years and supposed that we could go 
through this great moral convulsion, the great classes of 
society ekahing and jostling against each other like frigates 
in a storm, and that there would not be such scenes as these. 
Why, in 1886 it was the other way. Then it was my 
bull that gored your ox. Their ideas came in conflict, and 
men of yiolence, and men who had not made up their minds 
to wait for the slow eonversion of conscience, men who 
trusted ii;^ their own right hands, men who believed in 
bowie-knives — why, such sacked the city of Philadelphia, 
such made New York to be governed by a mob; Boston 
saw its mayor suppliant and kneeling to the chief of broad- 
cloth in broad daylight. It was all on that side. The 
natural result, the first result of this starting of ideas, is 
like people who get half-awaked and use the first weapons 
that appear to them. The first developing and unfolding of 
national life were the mobs of 1835. People said it served 
us right; we had no right to the luxury of speaking our 
own minds; it was too expensive; these lavish, luxurious 
persons walking about here and actually saying what they 
think! Why, it was like speaking aloud in the midst of 
avalanches. To say "Liberty" in a loud tone, the Consti- 
tution of 178ft might come down — it would not do. But 
now things have changed. We have been talking thirty 
years. Twenty years we have talked everywhere, under 
all ciroumstances; we have been mobbed out of great cities 
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and pelted out of little ones ; we have been abased by great 
men and by little papers. What is the resalt? The tables 
have been tarned; it is your bull that has gored my ox, 
now. And men that still believe in violence, the five points 
of whose faith are the fist, the bowie-knife, fire, poison, and 
the pistol, are ranged on the side of Liberty, and, unwilling 
to wait for the slow but sure steps of thought, lay on G-od's 
altar the best they have. You cannot expect to put a real 
Puritan Presbyterian, as John Brown is — a regular Crom- 
wellian dug up from two centuries ago — in the midst of 
our New England civilization, that dares not say its soul 
is its own, nor proclaim that it is wrong to sell a man at 
auction, and not have him show himself as he is. Put a 
bound in the presence of a deer, and he springs at his throat 
if he is a true bloodhound. Put a Christian in the presence 
of sin, and he will spring at its throat if he is a true Chris- 
tian. And so into an acid we might throw white matter, 
but unless it is chalk it will not produce agitation. So if 
in a world of sinners you were to put American Christian- 
ity, it would be calm as oil; but put one Christian like 
John Brown, of Ossawatomie, and he makes the whole 
crystallize into right and wrong, and marshal themselves 
on one side or the other. And God makes him the text, 
and all he asks of our comparatively cowardly lips is to 
preach the sermon and to say to the American people that, 

• 

whether that old man succeeded in a worldly sense or not, 
he stood a representative of law, of government, of right, 
of jastice, of religion, and they were pirates that gathered 
around him and sought to wreak vengeance by taking his 
life. The banks of the Potomac are doubly dear now to 
history and to man I The dust of Washington rests there; 
and history will see forever on that riverside the brave old 
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man on his pallet, whose dost, when Ood calls him heneei 
the Father of his Country woald be proud to make room 
for beside his own. But if Virginia tyrants dare hang him, 
after this mockery of a trial, it will take two more Washing- 
tons at least to make the name of the State anything but 
abominable to the ages that come after. Well, I say what 
I really think. George Washington was a great man. Yes, 
I say what 1 really think. And I know, ladies and gentle- 
men, that, educated as you have been by the experience ci 
the last ten years here, you would have thought me the 
nlliest as well as the most cowardly man in the world if 
I shotdd hare come, with my twenty years behind me, and 
talked about anything else to-night except that great example 
which one man has set us on the banks of the Potomac. Tou 
expected, of course, that I should tell you my opinion of it 
I value this element that Brown has introduced into 
American politics for another reason. The South is a 
great power. There are no cowards in Virginia. It was 
not cowardice. Now, I try to speak very plainly, but you 
will misunderstand me. There is no cowardice in Virginia. 
The people of the South are not cowards. The lunatics 
in the Q-ospel were not cowards when they said: **Art thou 
eome to torment us before the time?" They were brave 
enough, but they saw afar off. They saw the tremendous 
power that was entering into that charmed circle; they 
knew its inevitable victory. Virginia did not tremble at 
an old gray«headed man at Harper's Ferry; they trembled 
at a John Brown in every man's own conscience. He had 
been there many years, and, like that terrific scene which 
Beckf ord has drawn for us in his Hall of Eblis, where all 
ran round, each man with an incurable wound in his bosom, 
and agreed not to speak of it, so the South has been run- 
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ning up and down its political and social life, and every 
man keeps his right hand pressed on the secret and incur- 
able sore, with an understood agreement, in Church and 
State, that it never shall be mentioned for fear the great 
ghastly fabric shall come to pieces at the talismanic word. 
Brown uttered it, and the whole machinery trembled to its 
very base. 

I value that moment. Did you ever see a blacksmith 
shoe a restless horse? If you have, you have seen him 
taker a small cord and tie the horse's upper lip. If you 
ask him what he does it for, he will tell you be does it to 
give the beast something to think of. Now, the South has 
extensive schemes. She grasps with one hand at Mexico, 
and with the other dictates terms to the Church. She im- 
poses conditions on the United States. She buys up Webr 
ster with a little, and Everett with nothing. John Brown 
has given her something else to think of. He has turned 
her attention inwardly. He has taught her that there has 
been created a new element in this Northern mind; that it 
is not merely the thinker, that it is not merely the editor, 
that it is not merely the moral reformer, but the idea has 
pervaded all classes of society. Call them madmen, if you 
will. It is hard to tell who's mad. The world says one 
man is mad. John Brown said the same of the G-overnor. 
You remember the madman in Edinburgh; a friend asked 
him what he was there for. *'Well," said he, *'they said 
at home that I was mad, and I said I was not, but they 
had the majority." Just so it is in regard to John Brown. 
The nation says he is mad. I appeal from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober; I appeal from the American people drunk 
with cotton and the utterances of the **New York Ob- 
server" to the American people fifty years hence, when 
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the light of civilization has had more time to penetrate; 
when self-interest has been rebuked by the world rising 
and giving its verdict on these great questions; when it 
is not a small band of Abolitionists, but the civilization 
of the nineteenth century, that undertakes to enter the 
arena and discuss itd last great reform. When that day 
comes, what shall be thought of these first martyrs who 
teach us how to live and how to die ? 

Suppose John Brown had not stayed at Harper's Ferry. 
Suppose on that momentous Monday night, when the ex- 
cited imaginations of two thousand Charleston people had 
enlarged him and his little band into four hundred white 
men and two hundred blacks, he had vanished, and when 
the gallant troops arrived there, two thousand strong, they 
had found nobody! The mountains would have been peo- 
pled with enemies; the Alleghanies would have heaved 
with insurrection. You never would have convinced Vir- 
ginia that all Pennsylvania was not armed and on the hills. 
"Virginia has not slept soundly since Nat Turner had an in- 
surrection in 1881, and she bids fair never to have a nap 
now. For this is not an insurrection; this is the penetra- 
tion of a different element. Mark you, it is not the op- 
pressed race rising. Recollect history. There never was 
a race held in chains that absolutely vindicated its own 
liberty, but one. There never was a serf nor a slave 
whose own sword cut off his own chain, but one. Blue- 
eyed, light-haired Anglo-Saxons, it was not our race. We 
were serfs for three centuries, and we waited till com- 
merce and Christianity and a different law had melted our 
fetters. We were crowded down into a villenage which 
erushed out our manhood so thoroughly that we hadn't vigor 
enough to reaeem ourselves. Neither did France, neither 
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did Spain, neither did the Northern nor the Southern raceB 
of Europe have that bright spot on their escutcheon — that 
they put an end to their slavery. Blue-eyed, haughty, con- 
temptuous Anglo-Saxons, it was the black — the only race 
in the record of history that ever, after a century of op- 
pression, retained the vigor to write the charter of its 
emancipation with its own hand in the blood of the domi- 
nant race. Despised, calumniated, slandered San Domingo 
is the only instance in history where a race, with indestruc- 
tible love of justice, serving a hundred years of oppresaioOi 
rose up under their own leader and with their own hands 
abolished slavery on their own soil. Wait, garrulous, vain- 
glorious, boasting Saxon, till we have done as much before 
we talk of the cowardice of the black race. 

The slaves of our country have not risen; but, as in all 
other cases, redemption will come from the interference of 
a wiser, higher, more advanced civilization on its exterior. 
It is the universal record of history, and ours is the repeti- 
tion of the same scene in the drama. We have awakened 
at last the enthusiasm of both classes — ^those that act from 
impulse and those that act from calculation. It is a libel 
on the Yankee to assert that it includes the whole race, 
when you say that if you put a dollar on the other side of 
hell, the Yankee will spring for it at any risk; for there is 
an element even in Yankee blood that obeys ideas — there 
is an impulsive, enthusiastic aspiration — something left to 
ms from the old Puritan stock— that which made England 
what she was two centuries ago — that which is fated to 
give the closest grapple with the slave power to-day. 
This is an invasion by outside power. Civilization in 
1600 crept along our shores, now planting her foot, then 
retreating — ^now gaining a foothold, and then receding be- 
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fore barbarism — till at last came Jamestown and Plymoath, 
then thirty States. Harper's Ferry is, perhaps, one of 
Baleigh's or Goswold's colonies, vanishing and to be 
swept away. By and by will come the immortal One 
Hundred and Plymoath Bock, with ^'Manifest Destiny" 
written by Ood's hand on their banner, and the right of 
unlimited ''Annexation" granted by Heaven itself. 

It is the lesson of the age. The first cropping oat of it 
is in such a man as John Brown. He did not measure his 
means; he was not thrifty as to his method; he did not 
calculate closely enough, and he was defeated. What is 
defeat? Nothing but education — nothing but the first 
step to something better. All that is wanted is that this 
public opinion shall not creep around like a servile coward, 
and unbought, but corrupt, disordered, insane public opin- 
ion proclaim that Governor Wise, because he says he is a 
Governor, is a Governor, that Virginia is a State because 
she says so. 

Thank God I am not a citizen. Tou will remember, all 
of you, citizens of the United States, that there was not a 
Virginia gun fired at John Brown. Hundreds of well-armed 
Maryland and Virginia troops that went there never dared 
to pull a trigger. You shot him I Sixteen marines, to 
whom you pay eight dollars a month — your own repre- 
sentatives! When the disturbed State could not stand 
on her own legs for trembling, you went there and 
strengthened the feeble knees and held up the palsied 
hand. Sixteen men with the vulture of the Union above 
them — your representatives! It was the covenant with 
death and agreement with hell, which you call the Union 
of thirty States, that took the old man by the throat with 
a pirate hand ; and it will be the disgrace of our civilizatioii 
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if a gallows is ever erected in Virginia that bears his body. 
"The most resolute man I ever saw," says Governor Wise, 
**the most daring, the coolest. I would trust his truth about 
any question." The sincerest! Sincerity, courage, resolute 
daring! Virginia has nothing, nothing for those qualities 
but a scafiEold I In her broad dominion she can only afford 
him six feet for a grave I God help the Commonwealth that 
bids such welcome to the noblest qualities that can grace 
poor human nature I Yet that is the acknowledgment of 
Governor Wise himself. 

They say it costs the officers and persons in responsible 
positions more effort to keep hundreds of startled soldiers 
from shooting the five prisoners sixteen marines had made 
than it cost those marines to take the armory itself. Sol- 
diers and civilians — ^both alike — only a mob fancying itself 
a government! And mark you, I have said they were not 
a government. They not only are not a government, but 
they have not even the remotest idea of what a govern- 
ment is. They do not begin to have the faintest concep- 
tion of what a civilized government is. Here is a maa 
arraigned before a jury, or about to be. The State of 
Virginia, as she calls herself, is about to try him. The 
first step in that trial is a jury; the second is a judge; 
and at the head stands the Chief Executive of the State, 
who is to put his hand to the death warrant before it ca& 
be executed; and yet that very Executive, who, according 
to the principles of the sublimest chapter in Algernon Sid 
ney's immortal book, is bound by the very responsibility 
that rests on him to keep his mind impartial as to the guih 
of the person arraigned, hastens down to Bichmond, harries 
down to the platform, and proclaims to the assembled Com- 
monwealth of Virginia: **The man is a murderer and ought 
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to be hanged/' Almost every lip in the State might have 
said it, except that single lip of its Governor; and the mo- 
ment he had uttered these words, in the theory of the Eng- 
lish law, it was not possible to impanel an impartial jury in 
the Commonwealth of Virginia; it was not possible to get the 
materials and the machinery to try him according to even 
the ugliest pattern of English jurisprudence. And yet the 
Governor does not know that he has written himself down 
a non compos/ And the Commonwealth that he governs 
supposes that it is still a Christian polity I They have not 
the faintest conception of what goes to make up govern- 
ment. The worst Jeffries that ever, in his most drunken 
hour, climbed up a lamp-post in the streets of London 
would not have tried a man who could not stand on his 
feet. There is no such record in the blackest roll of tyr- 
anny. If Jeffries could speak, he would thank God that 
at last his name might be taken down from the gibbet of 
history, since the Virginia bench has made his worst act 
white, set against the blackness of this modern infamy. 
And yet the New York press daily prints the accounts of 
the trial. Trial I The Inquisition used to break every 
other bone in a man's body, and then lay him on a pallet, 
giving him neither counsel nor opportunity to consult one, 
and then wring from his tortured mouth something like a 
confession, and call it a trial I But it was heaven-robed 
innocence compared with the trial, or what the New York 
prese call ao, that has been going on in startled, frightened 
Charleston. I speak what I know, and I speak what is 
bat the breath and whisper of the summer breezes com- 
pared with the tornado of rebuke that will come back from 
the press of Great Britain, when they hear that we affect to 
call that a jury trial, and blacken the names of judge and 
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jury by baptinng these pirate orgies with snoh honorable 
appellations. 

I wish I could say anything worthy of the great deed 
which has taken place in our day — the opening of the sixth 
seal, the pouring out of the last vial but one on a corrupt 
and giant institution. I know that many men will deem me 
a fanatic for uttering this wholesale vituperation, as it will 
be called, upon a State, and this indorsement of a madman. 
1 can only say that I have spoken on this anti-slavery ques- 
tion before the American people twenty years; that I have 
seen the day when this same phase of popular opinion was 
on the other side. You remember the first time I was ever 
privileged to stand od this platform by the magnanimous 
generosity of your clergymen, when New York was about 
to bully and crush out the freedom of speech at the dicta- 
tion of Captain Bynders. From that day to this, the same 
braving of public thought has been going on from here to 
Kansas, until it bloomed in the events of the last three 
years. It has chaoged the whole face of the sentiment in 
these Northern States. You meet with the evidence of it 
everywhere. When the first news of Harper's Ferry came 
to Massachusetts, if you were riding in the cars, if you were 
walking in the streets, if you met a Democrat, or a Whig, or 
a Bepublican, no matter what his politics, it was a singular 
circumstance that he did not speak of the guilt of Brown, of 
the atrocity of the deed, as you might have expected* The 
first impulsive expression, the first outbreak of every man's 
words was: *^What a pity he did not succeed I What a fool 
he was for not going off Monday, when he had all he 
wanted I How strange he did not take his victory and 
march away with it I" It indicated the anconsoioas leaT- 
ening of a sympathy with the attempt. Days followed on; 
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they commenced what the j called their trial ; 70a met the 
same classes again; — no man said he ought to be hanged; 
no man said he was guilty ; no man predicated anything of 
his moral position; — every man voluntarily and inevitably 
seemed to give vent to his indignation at the farce of a trial 
— vindicative again of that unheeded, unconsQions, potent, 
but widespread sympathy on the side of Brown. 

Do you suppose that these things mean nothing 7 What 
the tender and poetic youth dreams to-day, and conjures up 
with inarticulate speech, is to-morrow the vociferated result 
of public opinion, and the day after is the charter of na- 
tions. The sentiments we raise to intellect, and from intel- 
lect to character, the American people have begun to feel. 
The mute eloquence of the fugitive slave has gone up and 
down the highways and byways of the country; it will 
annex itself to the great American heart of the North, 
even in the most fossil state of its '^hunicerism,'* as a la- 
tent sympathy with its right side. This blow, like the first 
blow at Lexington, heard around the world — ^tbis blow at 
Harper's Ferry reveals men. Watch those about you, and 
you will see more of ^he temper and unheeded purpose 
and real moral position of men than you would imagine. 
This is the way nations are to be judged. Be not in a 
hurry; it will come soon enough from this sentiment. We 
stereotype feeling into intellect, and then into statutes, and 
finally into national character. We have got the first stage 
of growth. Nature's live growths crowd out and rive dead 
matter. Ideas strangle statutes. Pulse-beats wear down 
granite, whether piled in jails or capitols. The people's 
hearts are the only title-deeds, after all. Your Bam- 
bummi said: ^'Patroon tides are unrighteoual" Judges 
replied: "Such is the law." Wealth shrieked: "Vested 
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rights!*' Parties talked of Constitutions — still the people 
said: "Sin!" They shot a sheriflE — a parrot press cried: 
**Anarchyl" Lawyers growled: **MarderI'' Still, nobody 
was hanged, if I recollect aright. To-day the heart of the 
Barnburner beats in the statute book of your State. John 
Brown's movement against slavery is exactly the same. 
Wait a while, and- you'll all agree with me. What is fa- 
naticism to-day is the fashionable creed to-morrow, and 
trite as the multiplication table a week after. 

John Brown has stirred omnipotent pulses — Lydia Maria 
Child's is one. She says: ''That dungeon is the place for 
me," and writes a letter in magnanimous appeal to the bet- 
ter nature of Governor Wise. She says in it: *' John Brown 
is a hero; he has done a noble deed. I think he was all 
right; but he is sick; he is wounded; he wants a woman's 
nursing. I am an Abolitionist; I have been so thirty years. 
I think slavery is a sin, and John Brown a saint; but I 
want to come and nurse him; and 1 pledge my word that 
if you will open his prison door, I will use the privilege, 
under sacred honor, only to nurse him. 1 inclose you a 
message to Brown; be sure and deliver it." And the mes- 
sage was: *'01d man, God bless you I Tou have struck a 
noble blow; you have done a mighty work; God was with 
you; your heart was in the right place. I send you across 
five hundred miles the pulse of a woman's gratitude." And 
Governor Wise has opened the door, and announced to the 
world that she may go in. John Brown has conquered 
the pirate. Hope I there is hope everywhere. It is only 
the universal history: 

^*Bight forever on the soafflold. Wrong forever on the throne; 
But that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 



Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watoh abore his own. 
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ON THE CRIME AGAINST KANSAS 

UNITED STATES SENATE. MAY tq-ao, 1856 
Jfr. Presideni: 

YOU are now called to redress a great transgression. 
Seldom in the history of nations has such a question 
been presented. Tariffs, army bills, navy bills, land 
bills, are important, and jnstly occupy your care; but these 
all belong to the course of ordinary legislation. As means 
and instroments only, they are necessarily subordinate to 
the conservation of government itself. Grant them or deny 
them, in greater or less degree, and you will infliot no 

shock. The machinery of government will oontinae to 

(177) 
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move. The State will not cease to exist. Far otherwise 
is it wijh the eminent question now before you, involving, 
as it does, liberty in a broad territory, and also involving 
the peace of the whole country, with our good' name in his- 
tory forever more. 

Take down your map, sir, and you will find that the 
Territory of Kansas, more than any other region, occupies 
the middle spot of North America, equally distant from the 
Atlantic on the east, and the Pacific on the west; from 
the frozen waters of Hudson's Bay on the north, and the 
tepid Grulf Stream on the south, constituting the precise 
territorial centre of the whole vast continent. To such ad- 
vantages of situation, on the very highway between two 
oceans, are added a soil of unsurpassed richness, and a 
fascinating, undulating beauty of surface, with a health- 
giving climate, calculated to nurture a powerful and gener- 
ous people, worthy to be a central pivot of American insti- 
tutions. A few short months only have passed since this 
spacious and mediterranean country was open only to the 
savage who ran wild in its woods and prairies; and now it 
has already drawn to its bosom a population of freemen 
larger than Athens crowded within her historic gates, when 
her sons, under Miltiades, won liberty for mankind on the 
field of Marathon; more than Sparta contained when she 
ruled Greece, and sent forth her devoted children, quick 
ened by a mother's benediction, to return with their shields 
or on them; more than Bome gathered on her seven hills 
when, under her kings, she commenced that sovereign sway 
which afterward embraced the whole earth ; more than Lon 
don held, when, on the fields of Crecy and Agincourt, the 
English banner was carried victoriously over the chivalrous 
hosts of France. 
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Against this Territory, thus fortunate in position and 
population, a crime has been committed, which is without 
example in the records of the past. Not in plundered prov* 
inces or in the cruelties of selfish governors will you find 
its parallel ; and yet there is an ancient instance, which may 
show at least the path of justice. In the terrible impeach- 
ment by which the great Roman orator has blasted through 
all time the name of Yerres, amid charges of robbery and 
sacrilege, the enormity which most aroused the indignant 
Toice of his accuser, and which still stands forth with 
strongest distinctness, arresting the sympathetic indignation 
of all who read the story, is, that away in Sicily he had 
scourged a citizen of Rome — that the cry, **I am a Roman 
citizen,'' had been interposed in vain against the lash of the 
tyrant governor. Other charges were that he bad carried 
away productions of art, and that he had violated the sacred 
shrines. It was in the presence of the Roman Senate that 
this arraignment proceeded; in a temple of the Forum; 
amid crowds — such as no orator had ever before drawn to- 
gether — thronging the porticos and colonnades, even cling- 
ing to the housetops and neighboring slopes — ^and under 
the anxious gaze of witnesses summoned from the scene of 
crime. But an audience grander far— of higher dignity — 
of more various people, and of wider intelligence — the 
countless multitude of succeeding generations, in every 
land, where eloquence has been studied, or where the 
Roman name has been recognized — has listened to the ac- 
cusation, and throbbed with condemnation of the criminal. 
Sir, speaking in an age of light, and a land of constitutional 
liberty : where the safeguards of elections are justly placed 
among the highest triumphs of civilization, I fearlessly 
assert that the wrongs of much-abused Sicily, thus memor- 
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able in history, were small by the side of the wrongs of 
Kansas, where the very shrines of popular institutions, 
more sacred than any heathen altar, have been desecrated; 
where the ballot-box, more precious than any work, in 
ivory or marble, from the cunning hand of art, has been 
plundered; and where the cry, *'I am an American citi- 
zen,'' has been interposed in vain against outrage of every 
kind, even upon life itself. Are you against sacrilege? I 
present it for your execration. Are you against robbery ? 
I hold it up to your scorn. Are you for the protection of 
American citizens? I show you how their dearest rights 
have been cloven down, while a tyrannical usurpation has 
sought to instal itself on their very necks! 

But the wickedness which I now begin to expose is im- 
measurably aggravated by the motive which prompted it. 
Not in any common lust for power did this uncommon 
tragedy have its origin. It is the rape of a virgin Terri- 
tory, compelling it to the hateful embrace of slavery; and 
it may be clearly traced to a depraved longing for a new 
slave State, the hideous offspring of such a crime, in the 
hope of adding to the power of slavery in the National 
Government. Yes, sir, when the whole world, alike Chris- 
tian and Turk, is rising up to condemn this wrong, and to 
make it a hissing to the nations, here in our Bepublic, 
force — ay, sir, FORCE — has been openly employed in com- 
pelling Kansas to this pollution, and all for the sake of 
political power. There is the simple fact, which you will 
in vain attempt to deny, but which in itself presents an 
essential wickedness that nlakes other public crimes seem. 
like public virtues. 

But this enormity, vast beyond comparison, swells to 
dimensions of wickedness which the imagination toils in 
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vain to grasp, when it is understood that for this purpose 
are hazarded the horrors of intestine feud not only in this 
distant Territory, but everywhere throughout the country. 
Already the muster has begun. The strife is no longer 
local, but national. Even now, while I speak, portents 
hang on all the arches of the horizon threatening to darken 
the broad land, which already yawns with the mutterings 
of civil war. The fury of the propagandists of slavery, and 
the calm determination of their opponents, are now diffused 
from the distant Territory over widespread communities, 
and the whole country, in all its extent — marshalling hos- 
tile divisions, and foreshadowing a strife which, unless 
happily averted by the triumph of Freedom, will become 
war — fratricidal, parricidal war — with an accumulated wick- 
edness beyond the wickedness of any war in human annals; 
justly provoking the avenging judgment of Providence and 
the avenging pen of history, and constituting a strife, in the 
language of the ancient writer, more than foreign^ more 
than social^ more than civil; but something compounded 
of all these strifes^ and in itself more than war; sed potius 
commune quoddam ex omnibus, et plus quam bellum. 

Such is the crime which you are to judge. But the 
criminal also must be dragged into day, that you may see 
and measure the power by which all this wrong is sustained. 
From no common source could it proceed. In its perpetra- 
tion was needed a spirit of vaulting ambition which would 
hesitate at nothing; a hardihood of purpose which was in- 
sensible to the judgment of mankind; a madness for slavery 
which would disregard the Constitution, the laws, and all 
the great examples of our history ; also a consciousness of 
power such as comes from the habit of power; a combina- 
tion of energies found only in a hundred arms directed by 
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a hundred eyes; a control of public opinion through venal 
pens and a prostituted press ; an ability to subsidize crowds 
in every vocation of life — ^tbe politician with his local im- 
portance, the lawyer with his subtle tongue, and even the 
authority of the judge on the bench; and a familiar use of 
men in places high and low, so that none, from the Presi- 
dent to the lowest border postmaster, should decline to be 
its tool; all these things and more were needed, and they 
were found in the slave power of our Bepublic. There, sir, 
stands the criminal, all unmasked before you — heartless, 
grasping, and tyrannical — with an audacity beyond that of 
Verres, a subtlety beyond that of Machiavel, a meanness 
beyond that of Bacon, and an ability beyond that of Hast- 
ings. Justice to Kansas can be secured only by the pros- 
tration of this influence; for this the power behind — greats 
than any President-- which succors and sustains the crime. 
Nay, the proceedings I now arraign derive their fearful 
consequences only from this connection. 

In now opening this great matter, I am not insensible 
to the austere demands of the occasion; but the dependence 
of the crime against Kansas upon the slave power is so 
peculiar and important, that I trust to be pardoned while 
I impress it with an illustration, which to some may seem 
trivial. It is related in Northern mythology that the god 
of Force, visiting an enchanted region, was challenged by 
his royal entertainer to what seemed a humble feat of 
strength — merely, sir, to lift a cat from the ground. The 
god smiled at the challenge, and, calmly placing his hand 
under the belly of the animal with superhuman strength 
strove, while the back of the feline monster arched far up- 
ward, even beyond reach, and one paw actually forsook the 
earth, until at last the discomfited divinity desisted; but 
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he waa little sarpriaed at hia defeat vhen he learned that 
thia creatore, which seemed to be a oat, and nothing more, 
was not merely a oat, but that it belonged to and was a part 
of the great Teirestrial Serpent, which, in its innumerable 
folds, enoircled the whole globe. Even go the oreatnre, 
whoae paws are now fastened apon Kanaae, whatever it 
maj seem to be, conatitatea in realitj a part of the slave 
power, which, in its loathsome folda, is now coiled about 
the whole land. Thus do I expose the extent of the present 
contest, where we enoonnter not merely local resistance, hut 
also the unconquered sustaining arm behind. But out of 
the vastnesB of the crime attempted, with all its woe and 
sbarae, I derive a well-founded OBBurance of a commensurate 
Tastaess of effort against it by the aroused masses of the 
country, determined not only to vindicate right against 
wrong, but to redeem the Republic from the thraldom of 
that oligarchy which prompts, directs, and concentrates the 
distant wrong. 

Such is the crime, and such is the criminal, which it 
is my duty in this debate to expose, and, by the blessing 
of Qod, this duty shall be done completely to the 
end. . . . 

But, before entering upon the ai^ament, I must say 
something of a general character, particularly in response 
to what has fallen from Senators who have raised them- 
selvra to eminence on this floor in championship of hu- 
man wrongs. I mean the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Butler), and tbe Senator from Illinois (Mr. Douglas), 
who, thoi^h unlike as Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, yet, 
like this couple, sally forth together in the same adventure. 
I regret much to miss the elder Senator from his seat; but 
the cause, against which he has run a tilt, with such activity 
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of aDimoBity, clemands &at tbe opportiinity of ezposing him 
should not be loet; and it is for tho cause that 1 speak. 
The Senat<Nr from South Carolina has read many books of 
chivalry, and believes himself a chivalrous knight, with 
sentiments of honor and courage. Of course he has chosen 
a mistress to whom he has made his vows, and who, though 
ugly to others, is always lovely to him ; though polluted in 
the sight of the world, is chaste in his sight — ^I mean the 
harlot, Slavery. For her, his tongue is always profuse in 
words. Let her be impeached in oharacter, or any proposi- 
tion made to shut her out from the extension of her wanton- 
ness, and no extravagance of manner or hardihood of asser- 
tion is then too great for this Senator. The frenzy ot Don 
Quixote, in behalf of his wench, Dulcinea del Toboso, is 
all surpassed. Tbe asserted rights of Slavery, which shock 
equality of all kinds, are cloaked by a fantastic claim of 
equality. If the slave States cannot enjoy what, in mock- 
ery of the great fathers of the Republic, he misnames equal- 
ity under the Constitution — in other words, the full power 
in the National Territories to compel fellow men to unpaid 
toil, to separate husband and wife, and to sell little children 
at the auction block — then, sir, the chivalric Senator will 
conduct the State of South Carolina out of the Union I 
Heroic knight! Exalted Senator I A second Moses come 
for a second exodus! 

But not content with this poor menace, which we have 
been twice told was ''measured," the Senator in the unre- 
strained chivalry of his nature, has undertaken to apply op- 
probrious words to those who differ from him on this floor. 
He calls them "sectional and fanatical"; and opposition to 
the usurpation in Kansas he denounces as ''an uncalculat- 
ing fanaticism." To be sure these charges lack all grace 
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of originalitj, and all Bentimeot of trath; bat the adreDtor- 
oas Senator does not hesitate. He is the naoompromising, 
nubloehing representatire on this floor of a flagrant aecHon- 
tiUtm, which now domineers over the Bepublio, and yet 
with a tadiorooB ignorance of hia own position — unable to 
■ee himself as others see him — or with an effrontery which 
even his white bead ought not to protect from rebuke, he 
applies to those here who resist his aectianaliam the very 
epithet which designates himself. The men who strive 
to bring back the government to its original policy, when 
Freedom and not Slavery was sectional, he arraigns as sec- 
tional. This will not do. It involves too great a perver- 
sion of terms. I tell that Senator that it is to himself, and 
to the "organization" of which he is the "committed advo- 
cate," that this epithet belongs. I now fasten it npon 
them. For myself, I care little for names; but since the 
question has been raised here, I affirm that the Bepublican 
party of the Union is in no just seuse sectional, but, more 
than any other party, naiionat; and that it now goes forth 
to dislodge from tbe high places of the government the 
tyrannical sectionalism of whioh the Senator from South 
Carolina is one of the maddest zealots. . . . 

As the Senator from South Carolina is the Don Quixote, 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. Douglas) ia the Squire of Sla- 
very, its very Sancho Panza, ready to do all its humiliating 
(^oes. This Senator, in his labored address, vindicating 
his labored report — piling one mass of elaborate error upon 
another mass — constrained himself, as you will remember, 
to anfamiliar decenoiee of speech. Of that address I have 
nothing to say at this moment, though before I sit down I 
shall show something of its fallacies. But I go back now 
to an earlier occasion, when, true to his native impnlses, 
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he threw into this disoussion, '*for a charm of powerfid 
trouble/' personalities most discreditable to this body. I 
will not stop to repel the imputations which he cast upon 
myself; but I mention them to remind you of the *^BWei* 
tered venom sleeping got," which, with other poisoned in- 
gredients, he cast into the caldron of this debate. Of other 
things I speak. Standing on this floor, the Senator issued 
his rescript, requiring submission to the Usurped Power 
of Kansas; and this was accompanied by a manner — all 
his owuT-such as befits the tyrannical threat. Tery welL 
Let the Senator try. I tell him now that he cannot enforce 
any such submission. The Senator, with the slave power 
at his back, is strong; but he is not strong enough for this 
purpose. He is bold. He shrinks from nothing. Like 
Danton, he may cry, ^^Vaudace! Vaudacel toujours Fau* 
daceT^ but even his audacity cannot compass this work. 
The Senator copies the British oflBcer who, with boastful 
swagger, said that with the hilt of his sword he would 
cram the ' 'stamps" down the throats of the American peo- 
ple, and he will meet a similar failure. He may convulse 
this country with a civil feud. Like the ancient madman^ 
he may set fire to this Temple of Constitutional Liberty, 
grander than the Ephesian dome; but he cannot enforce 
obedience to that Tyrannical Usurpation. 

The Senator dreams that he can subdue the North. 
He disclaims the open threat, but his conduct still implies 
it. How little that Senator knows himself or the strength 
of the cause which he persecutes I He is but a mortal man; 
against him is an immortal principle. With finite power he 
wrestles with the infinite, and he must fall. Against him 
are stronger battalions than any marshalled by mortal arm 
-—the inborn ineradicable, invincible sentiments of the htt* 
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mui heart ; agsinst him is natare in all her subtle 
forces; against him is God. Let him try to sabdoe 
these. . . . 

With regret, I come again upon the Senator from Soath 
Carolina (Mr. Butler), who, omnipresent in this debate, over> 
Sowed with rage at the simple soggestioD th^t Kansas had 
applied for admission as a State; and, with incoherent 
phrases, disohai^ed the loose expectoration of his epeecb, 
now upon her Bepresentative, and then upon her people. 
There was no extravaganoe of the ancient parliamentary 
debate which he did not repeat; nor was there any pos- 
sible deviation from truth which he did not make, with so 
much of passion, I am glad to add, as to save him from 
the BuspicioD of intentional aberration. Bat the Senator 
toaches nothing which he does not disfigure — with error, 
sometimes of principle, sometimes of fact. He shows an 
incapacity of accuracy, whether in stating the Constitution 
or in stating the law whether in the details of statistics or 
the diversions of scholarship. He cannot ope his mouth, 
bat out there flies a blunder. Surely he ought to be fa- 
miliar with the life of Franklin ; and yet he referred to this 
hoasahold character, while acting as agent of our fathers in 
England, as above snspicion; and tbis was done that he 
might give point to a false contrast with the agent of Kan- 
sas — not knowing that, however they may diSer in genius 
and fame, in this experience they are alike; that Franklin, 
when intrusted with the petition of Massachasetts Bay, was 
assaulted by a foul-mouthed speaker, where he could not 
be heard in defence, and denounced as a "thief," even as 
the agent of Kansas- has been assaulted on this floor, and 
denounced as a "forger." And let not the vanity of the 
Senator be inspired by the parallel with the British statee- 

§ 9— Orations— Tol, Vm. 
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man of that day; for it is only in hostility to Freedom that 
any parallel can be recognized. 

But it is against the people of Kansas that the sensibili- 
ties of the Senator are particularly aroused. Coming, as he 
announces, '*from a State" — ^ay, sir, from South Carolina — 
he turns with lordly disgust from this newly -formed commu- 
nity, which he will not recognize even as a **body politic." 
Pray, sir, by what title does he indulge in this egotism? 
Has he read the history of *'the State" which he repre- 
sents? He cannot surely have forgotten its shameful im- 
becility from Slavery, confessed throughout the Eevolu- 
tion, followed by its more shameful assumptions for Slavery 
since. He cannot have forgotten its wretched persistence in 
the slave trade as the very apple of its eye, and the condi. 
tion of its participation in the Union. He cannot have for- 
gotten its Constitution, which is Republican only in name, 
confirming power in the hands of the few, and founding the 
qualifications of its legislators on *'a settled freehold estate 
and ten negroes." And yet the Senator, to whom that 
'* State" has in part committed the guardianship of its good 
name, instead of moving, with backward treading steps, 
to cover its nakedness, rushes forward in the very ec- 
stasy of madness, to expose it by provoking a compari* 
son with Kansas. South Carolina is old; Kansas is young. 
South Carolina counts by centuries, where Kansas counts 
by years. But a beneficent example may be born in a day ; 
and I venture to say, that against the two centuries of the 
older *' State," may be already set the two years of trial, 
evolving corresponding virtue, in the younger community. 
In the one, is the long wail of Slavery; in the other, the 
hymns of Freedom. And if we glance at special achieve- 
ments, it will be difficult to find anything in the history of 
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South Garolina which presents so maoh of heroic spirit in 
a heroic cause as appears in that repulse of the Missouri 
invaders by the beleaguered town of Lawrence, where even 
the women gave their effective efforts to Freedom. The 
matrons of Rome, who poured their jewels into the treas- 
ury for the public defence — the wives of Prussia, who, with 
delicate fingers, clothed their defenders against French in- 
vasion — the mothers of our own Revolution, who sent forth 
their sons, covered with prayers and blessings, to combat 
for human rights, did nothing of self-sacrifice truer than 
did these women on this occasion. Were the whole his- 
tory of South Garolina blotted out of existence, from its 
very beginning down to the day of the last election of the 
Senator to his present seat on this floor, civilization might 
lose — I do not say how little; but surely less than it has 
already gained by the example of Kansas, in its valiant 
struggle against oppression, and in the development of a 
new science of emigration. Already, in Lawrence alone, 
there are newspapers and schools, including a High School, 
and throughout this infant Territory there is more mature 
scholarship far, in proportion to its inhabitants, than in all 
South Garolina. Ah, sir, I tell the Senator that Kansas, 
welcomed as a free State, will be a ''ministering anger ' to 
the Republic, when South Garolina, in the cloak of dark- 
ness which she hugs, **lie8 howling." 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr. Douglas) naturally joins 
the Senator from South Garolina in this warfare, and gives 
to it the superior intensity of his nature. He thinks that 
the national government has not completely proved its 
power, as it has never hanged a traitor; but, if the occa- 
sion requires, he hopes there will be no hesitation; and 
threat is directed at Kansas, and even at the friends 
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of Kansas thronghout the country. Again oocnrs the 
parallel with the straggle of our fathers, and I borrow 
the language of Patrick Henry, when, to the cry from the 
Senator, of "treason," "treason," I reply, "if this be trea- 
son, make the most of it." Sir, it is easy to call names; 
but I beg to tell the Senator that if the word "traitor" is 
in any way applicable to those who refuse submission to a 
Tyrannical Usurpation, whether in Kansas or elsewhere, 
then must some new word, of deeper color, be invented, 
to designate those mad spirits who could endanger and de- 
grade the Republic, while they betray all the cherished sen- 
timents of the fathers and the spirit of the Constitution, in 
order to give new spread to slavery. Let the Senator pro- 
ceed. It will not be the first time in history that a scaf- 
fold erected for punishment has become a pedestal of honor. 
Out of death comes life, and the "traitor" whom he blindly 
executes will live immortal in the cause. 

'Tor Humanity sweeps onward; where to-day the martyr standi, 
On the morrow crouches Judas, with the silver in his hands : 
While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return. 
To glean up the scattered ashes into History's golden urn.*' 

Among these hostile Senators, there is yet another, with 
all the prejudices of the Senator from South Carolina, but 
without his generous impulses, who, on account of his char- 
acter before the country, and the rancor of his opposition, 
deserves to be named. I mean the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Mason), who, as the author of the Fugitive Slave Bill, 
has associated himself with a special act of inhumanity and 
tyranny. Of him I shall say little, for he has said little in 
this debate, though within that little was compressed the 
bitterness of a life absorbed in the support of slavery. He 
holds the commission of Virginia; but he does not represent 
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that early Virginia, so dear to our hearts, which gare to xm 
the pen of Jefferson, by which the equality of men was de* 
dared, and the sword of Washington, by which Indepen- 
dence was secured; but he represents that other Virginia, 
from which Washington and Jefferson now avert their 
faces, where human beings are bred as cattle for the 
shambles, and where a dungeon rewards the pious ma- 
tron who teaches little children to relieve their bondage 
by reading the Book of Life. It is proper that such a 
Senator, representing such a State, should rail against 
free Kansas. 

Senators such as these are the natural enemies of Kan- 
sas, and I introduce them with reluctance, simply that the 
country may understand the character of the hostility 
which must be overcome. Arrayed with them, of course, 
are all who unite, under any pretext or apology, in the 
propagandism of human slavery. To such, indeed, the 
time-honored safeguards of popular rights can be a name 
only, and nothing more. What are trial by jury, haheoB 
corpus^ the ballot-box, the right of petition, the liberty of 
Kansas, your liberty, sir, or mine, to one who lends him- 
self, not merely to the support at home, but to the propa- 
gandism abroad, of that preposterous wrong, which denies 
even the right of a man to himself ! Such a cause can be 
maintained only by a practical subversion of all rights. It 
is, therefore, merely according to reason that its partisans 
should uphold the Usurpation in Kansas. 

To overthrow this Usurpation is now the special, impor- 
tunate duty of Congress, admitting of no hesitation or post- 
ponement. To this end it mast lift itself from the cabals 
of candidates, the machinations of party, and the low level 
of vulgar strife. It must turn from that Slave Oligarchy 
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which now controls the BepubliCi and refuBe to be its tool. 
Let its power be stretched forth toward this distant Terri- 
tory, not to bind, but to unbind; not for the oppression of 
the weak, but for the subversion of the tyrannical; not for 
the prop and maintenance of a revolting Usurpation, but 
for the confirmation of Liberty. 

''These are imperial arts and worthy thee I" 
Let it now take its stand between the living and dead, 
and cause this plague to be stayed. All this it can do; 
and if the interests of slavery did not oppose, all this it 
would do at once, in reverent regard for justice, law, and 
order, driving away all the alarms of war; nor would it 
dare to brave the shame and punishment of this great re- 
fusal. But the slave power dares anything; and it can be 
conquered only by the united masses of the people. From 
Congress to the People I appeal. . . . 

The contest, which, beginning in Kansas, has reached 
us, will soon be transferred from Congress to a broader 
stage, where every citizen will be not only spectator, but 
actor; and to their judgment I confidently appeal. To 
the People, now on the eve of exercising the electoral 
franchise, in choosing a Chief Magistrate of the Bepublio, 
I appeal, to vindicate the electoral franchise in Kansas. 
Let the ballot-box of the Union, with multitudinous might, 
protect the ballot-box in that Territory. Let the voters 
everywhere, while rejoicing in their own rights, help to 
guard the equal rights of distant fellow citizens; that the 
shrines of popular institutions, now desecrated, may be 
sanctified anew; that the ballot-box, now plundered, may 
be restored; and that the cry, ''I am an American citi- 
zen," may not be sent forth in vain against outrage of 
every kind. In just regard for free labor in that Terri- 
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tory, which it is sought to blast by unwelcome association 
with slave labor; in Christian sympathy with the slave, 
whom it is proposed to task and sell there; in stern con- 
demnation of the crime which has been consummated on 
that beautiful soil ; in rescue of fellow citizens now subju- 
gated to a Tyrannical Usurpation; in dutiful respect for the 
early fathers, whose aspirations are now ignobly thwarted; 
in the name of the Constitution, which has been outraged 
— of the laws trampled down — of Justice banished — of Hu- 
manity degraded — of Peace destroyed — of Freedom crushed 
to earth; and, in the name of the Heavenly Father, whose 
service is perfect Freedom, I make this last appeal/' 

MAY 90, 1856 

Mr. Douglas — I shall not detain the Senate by a detailed 
reply to the speech of the Senator from Massachusetts. In- 
deed, I should not deem it necessary to say one word, but 
for the personalities in which he has indulged, evincing a 
depth of malignity that issued from every sentence, mak- 
ing it a matter of self-respect with me to repel the assaults 
which have been made. 

As to ihe argument, we have heard it all before. Not a 
position, not a fact, not an argument has he used, which has 
not been employed on the same side of the Chamber, and re- 
plied to by me twice. I shall not follow him, therefore, be- 
cause it would only be repeating the same answer which I 
have twice before given to each of his positions. He seems 
to get up a speech as in Yankee land they get up a bed- 
quilt. They take all the old calico dresses of various 
colors, that have been in thd house from the days of their 
grandmothers, and invite the young ladies of the neighbor- 
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hood in the aflemoon, and the young meD to meet them at 
a dance in the evening. They out up these pieces of old 
dresses and make pretty figures, and boast of what beaati- 
ful ornamental work they have made, although there was 
not a new piece of material in the whole qoilt. Thus it is 
with the speech which we have had rehashed here to-day, 
in regard to matters of fact, matters of law, and matters 
of argument— everything but the personal assaults and the 
malignity. . . . 

His endeavor seems to be an attempt to whistle to keep 
up his courage by defiant assaults upon us all. I am in 
doubt as to what can be his object. He has not hesitated 
to charge three-fourths of the Senate with fraud, with swind- 
ling, with crime, with infamy, at least one hundred times 
over in his speech. Is it his object to provoke some of us 
to kick him as we would a dog in the street, that he may 
get sympathy upon the just chastisement? What is the 
object of this denunciation against the body of which we 
are members? A hundred times he has called the Ne- 
braska Bill a '* swindle,*' an act of crime, an act of in- 
famy, and each time went on to illustrate the complicity 
of each man who voted for it in perpetrating the crime. 
He has brought it home as a personal charge to those who 
passed the Nebraska Bill, that they were guilty of a crime 
which deserved the just indignation of heaven, and should 
make them infamous among men. 

Who are the Senators thus arraigned ? He does me the 
honor to make me the chief. It was my good luck to have 
such a position in this body as to enable me to be the au- 
thor of a great, wise measure, which the Senate has ap- 
proved, and the country will 'indorse. That measure was 
sustained by about three-fourths of all the members of the 
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Senate. It was sustained by a majority of the Democrats 
and a majority of the Whigs in this body. It was sus« 
tained by a majority of Senators from the slaveholding 
States, and a majority of Senators from the free States. 
The Senator, by his charge of crime, then, stultifies three- 
fourths of the whole body, a majority of the North, nearly 
the whole South, a majority of Whigs, and a majority of 
Democrats here. He says they are infamous. If he so 
believed, who could suppose that he would ever show his 
face among such a body of men 7 How dare he approach 
one of those gentlemen to give him his hand after that 
act? If he felt the courtesies between men he would not 
do it. He would deserve to have himself spit in the face 
for doing so. , . . 

The attack of the Senator from Massachusetts now is 
not on me alone. Even the courteous and the accom- 
plished Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Butler) could 
not be passed by in his absence. 

Mr. Mason — Advantage was taken of it. 

Mr. Douglas — It is suggested that advantage is taken of 
his absence. I think that this is a mistake. I think the 
speech was written and practiced, and the gestures fixed; 
and, if that part had been stricken out the Senator would 
not have known how to repeat the speech. All that tirade 
of abuse must be brought down on the head of the vener- 
able, the courteous, and the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina. I shall not defend that gentleman here. 
Every Senator who knows him loves him. The Senator 
from Massachusetts may take every charge made against 
him in his speech, and may verify by his oath, and by the 
oath of every one of his confederates, and there is not an 
honest man in this Chamber who will not repel it as a slan- 
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der. Tour oaths cannot make a Senator feel that it was Ml 
an outrage to assail that honorable gentleman in the terma 
in which he has been attacked. He, howeyer, will be hero 
in dne time to speak for himself, and to act for himself, toa 
I know what will happen. The Senator from Massachosetti 
will go to him, whisper a secret apology in his ear, and ask 
him to accept that as satisfaction for a public outrage on hia 
character I I know the Senator from Massachusetts is in the 
habit of doing those things. I have had some experience of 
his skill in that respect. . . . 

Why these attacks on individuals by name, and two- 
thirds of the Senate collectively? Is it the object to 
drive men here to dissolve social relations with political 
opponents? Is it to turn the Senate into a bear garden, 
where Senators cannot associate on terms which ought to 
prevail between gentlemen? These attacks are heaped 
upon me by man after nian. When I repel them, it is 
intimated that I show some feeling on the subject. Sir, 
God grant that when I denounce an act of infamy I shall 
do it with feeling, and do it under the sudden impulses of 
feeling, instead of sitting up at night writing out my de- 
nunciation of a man whom I hate, copying it, having it 
printed, punctuating the proof-sheets, and repeating it be- 
fore the glass, in order to give refinement to insult, which 
is only pardonable when it is the outburst of a just in- 
dignation. 

Mr. President, I shall not occupy the time of the Senate. 
I dislike to be forced to repel these attacks upon myself, 
which seem to be repeated on every occasion. It appears 
that gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber think they 
would not be doing justice to their cause if they did not 
make myself a personal object of bitter denunciation and 
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malignity. I hope that the debate on this bill may be 
brought to a close at as early a day as possible. I shall 
do no more in these side discussions than vindicate myself 
and repel unjust attacks, but I shall ask the Senate to per- 
mit me to close the debate, when it shall close, in a calm, 
kind summary of the whole question, avoiding personalities. 
Mr. Sumner — Mr. President, To the Senator from Illi- 
nois, I should willingly leave the privilege of the common 
scold — the last word; but I will not leave to him, in any 
discussion with me, the last argument, or the last semblance 
of it. He has crowned the audacity of this debate by ven- 
turing to rise here and calumniate me. He said that I came 
here, took an oath to support the Constitution, and yet de- 
termined not to support a particular clause in that Consti- 
tution. To that statement I give, to his face, the flattest 
denial. When it was made on a former occasion on this 
floor by the absent Senator from South Carolina (Mr. But- 
ler), I then repelled it. I will read from the debate of the 
28th of June, 1864, as published in the '^Globe," to show 
what I said in response to that calumny when pressed at 
that hour. Here is what I said to the Senator from South 
Carolina: 

**This Senator was disturbed, when to his inquiry, per- 
sonally, pointedly, and vehemently addressed to me, whether 
I would join in returning a fellow-man to slavery? I ex- 
claimed, *Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this 
thing?''' 

You will observe that the inquiry of the Senator from 
South Carolina, was whether I would join in returning a 
fellow-man to slavery. It was not whether I would support 
any clause of the Constitution of the United States — far 
from that 
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Sir, this is the Senate of the United States, an important 
body, nnder the Oonstitation, with great powers. Its mem- 
bers are justly supposed, from age, to be above the intem- 
perance of youth, and trom character to be above the gusli 
of vulgarity. They are supposed to have something of 
wisdom, and something of that candor which is the hand- 
maid of wisdom. Let the Senator bear these things in 
mind, and let him remember hereafter that the bowie-knife 
and bludgeon are not the proper emblems of Senatorial de- 
bate. Let him remember that the swagger of Bob Acres 
and the ferocity of the Malay cannot add dignity to this 
body. The Senator has gone on to infuse into his speech 
the venom which has been sweltering for months — ay, for 
years; and he has alleged facts that are entirely without 
foundation, in order to heap upon me some personal oblo- 
quy. I will not go into the details which hav^ flowed out 
so naturally from his tongue. 1 only brand them to bis 
face as false. I say, also, to that Senator, and I wish him 
to bear it in mind, that no person with the upright form of 
man can be allowed — (Hesitation). 

Mr. Douglas — Say it. 

Mr. Sumner — ^I will say it — no person with the upright 
form of man can be allowed, without violation to all de- 
cency, to switch out from his tongue the perpetual stench 
of offensive personality. Sir, that is not a proper weapon 
of debate, at least, on this floor. The noisome, squat, and 
nameless animal, to which 1 now refer, is not a proper 
model for an American Senator. Will the Senator from 
Illinois take notice? 

Mr. Douglas — ^I will; and therefore will not imitate 
you, sir. 

Mr. Sumner — I did not hear the Senator. 
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Mr. Douglas — 1 said if that be the case I would oer* 
tainly never imitate you in that capacity^ reoognizing the 
force of the illustration. 

Mr. Sumner — Mr. President, again the Senator has 
switched his tongue, and again he fills the Senate with its 
offensive odor. . . . 

Mr. Douglas — 1 am not going to pursue this subject 
further. I will only say that a man who has been branded 
by me in the Senate, and convicted by the Senate of false- 
hood, cannot use language requiring a reply^ and therefore 
I have nothing more to say. 
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ON THE PROPERTY DOCTRINE, OR THE RIGHT OP 

PROPERTY IN SLAVES 

SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, MARCH ii. stft 

MB. PRESIDENT, the whole subject of slavery, so 
far as it is involved in the issue now before 
the country, is narrowed down at last to a con- 
troversy on the solitary point, whether it be competent 
for the Congress of the United States, directly or indi- 
rectly, to exclude slavery from the Territories of the Unioiu 

The Supreme Court of the U nited States have given a nega- 
(200) 
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iive answer to this proposition, and it shall be my firat effort 
to support that negation by argument, independently of the 
authority of the decision. 

It seems to me that the radical, fundamental error which 
underlies the argument in affirmation of this power, is the 
assumption that slavery is the creature of the statute law of 
the several States where it is established; that it has no 
existence outside of the limits of those States; that slaves 
are not property beyond those limits; and that property in 
slaves is neither recognized nor protected by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, nor by international law. £ con- 
trovert all these propositions, and shall proceed at once to 
my argument 

Mr. President, the thirteen Colonies, which on the 4th 
of July, 1776, asserted their independence, were British 
colonies, governed by British laws. Our ancestors in their 
emigration to this country brought with them the common 
law of England as their birthright. They adopted its prin- 
ciples for their government so far as it was not incompatible 
with the peculiarities of their situation in a rude and unset- 
tled country. Great Britain then having the sovereignty 
over the Colonies, possessed undoubted power to regulate 
their institutionSy to oontrol their commerce, and to give 
laws to their interooarse, both with the mother and the 
other nations of the earth. If I can show, as I hope to 
be able to establish to the satisfaction of the Senate, thai 
the nation thus exercising sovereign power over these thir- 
teen Colonies did establish slavery in them, did maintain 
•ad protect the institution, did originate and carry on tiie 
■lave trade, did support and foster that trade, that it for- 
bade the Oolonies permission either to emancipate or export 
iMr ik^es, that it prohibited them from imingnrating any 
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legislation in diminution or discouragement of the institu- 
tion — nay, sir, more, if, at the date of our Revolution I can 
show that African slavery existed in England as it did on 
this continent, if 1 can show that slaves were sold upon the 
slave mart, in the Exchange and other public places of re- 
sort in the city of London as they were on this continent, 
then 1 shall not hazard too much in the assertion that sla* 
very was the common law of the thirteen States of the Cod- 
federacy at the time they burst the bonds that united them 
to the mother country. . . . 

This legislation, Mr. President, as I have said before, 
emanating from the mother country, fixed the institution 
upon the Colonies. They could not resist it. All their 
right was limited to petition, to remonstrance, and to at- 
tempts at legislation at home to diminish the evil. Every 
such attempt was sternly repressed by the British crown. 
In 1760, South Carolina passed an act prohibiting the fur- 
ther importation of African slaves. The act was rejected 
by the crown; the Q-overnor was reprimanded; and a cir- 
cular was sent to all the governors of all the Colonies, warn- 
ing them against presuming to countenance such legislation. 
In 1766, a similar bill was thrice read in the Assembly of 
Jamaica. The news reached Great Britain before its final 
passage. Instructions were sent out to the royal Governor; 
he called the House of Assembly before him, communicated 
his instructions, and forbade any further progress of the 
bill. In 1774, in spite of this discountenancing action of 
the mother government, two bills passed the Legislative 
Assembly of Jamaica; and the Earl of Dartmouth, then 
Secretary of State, wrote to Sir Basil Keith, the Governor 
of the Colony, that *' these measures had created alarm to the 
merchants of Great Britain engaged in that branch of com- 
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merce"; and forbidding him, *^on pain of removal from his 
government, to assent to such laws." 

Finally, in 1776— mark the date— 1775--after the Bevo- 
lationary straggle had commenoed, while the Continental 
Congress w'as in session, after armies had been levied, after 
Crown Point and Ticonderoga had been taken possession 
of by the insurgent colonists, and after the first blood shed 
in the Bevolntion had reddened the spring sod upon the 
green of Lexington, this same Earl of Dartmouth, in remon- 
strance from the agent of the Colonies,- replied: 

*'We cannot allow the Colonies to check or discourage 
in any degree a traffic so beneficial to the nation/' 

I say, then, that down to the very moment when our 
independence was won, slavery, by the statute law of Eng- 
land, was the common law of the old thirteen Colonies. 
But, sir, my task does not end here. I desire to show you 
that by her jurisprudence, that by the decisions of her 
judges, and the answers of her lawyers to questions from 
the crown and from public bodies, this same institution was 
declared to be recognized by the common law of England; 
and slaves were declared to be, in their language, merchan- 
dise, chattels, just as much private property as any other 
merchandise or any other chattel. 

A short time prior to the year 1718, a contract had been 
formed between Spain and a certain company, called the 
Boyal Guinea Company, that had been established in 
France. This contract was technically called in those 
days an asnenio. By the treaty of Utrecht of the llth 
of April, 1718, Great Britain, through her diplomatiat% 
obtained a transfer of that contract. She yielded oonsid* 
ecationa for it. The obtaining of that oontraet was greeted 
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in England with shouts of joy. It was considered a tri- 
umph of diplomacy. It was followed in the month of May, 
1713, by a new contract in form, by which the British Gov- 
ernment undertook, for the term of thirty years then next 
to come, to transport annually 4,800 slaves to the Spanish- 
American Colonies, at a fixed price. Almost immediately 
after this new contract, a question arose in the English 
Council as to what was the true legal character of the slaves 
thus to be exported to the Spanish- American Colonies; and, 
according to the forms of the British Constitution, the ques- 
tion was submitted by the crown in council to the twelve 
judges of England. I have their answer here; it is in these 
words: 

**ln pursuance of His Majesty's order in council, here- 
unto annexed, we do humbly certify our opinion to be that 
negroes are merchandise. ' ' 

Signed by Lord Chief-Justice Holt, Judge PoUexfen, 
and eight other judges of England. 

Mr. Mason — What is the date of that ? 

Mr. Benjamin — ^It was immediately after the treaty of 
Utrecht, in 1718. Very soon afterward the nascent spirit 
of fanaticism began to obtain a foothold in England; and 
although large numbers of negro slaves were owned in Great 
Britain, and, as I said before, were daily sold on the public 
Exchange in London, questions arose as to the right of the 
owners to retain property in their slaves; and the merchants 
of London, alarmed, submitted the question to Sir Philip 
Yorke, who afterward became Lord Hardwicke, and to Lord 
Talbot, who were then the solicitor and Attorney-General 
of the kingdom. The question was propounded to them, 
**What are the rights of a British owner of a slave. in £ng- 
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land?" and this is the answer of those two legal function- 
aries. They certified that *'a slave coming from the West 
Indies to England with or without his master, doth not be- 
come free; and his master's property in him is not thereby 
determined nor varied, and the master may legally compel 
him to return to the plantations.'' 

And, in 1749, the same question again came up before 
Sir Philip Yorke, then Lord Chancellor of England, under 
the title of Lord Hardwicke, and, by a decree in chancery 
in the case before him, he affirmed the doctrine which he 
had uttered when he was Attorney-General of Great Britain. 

Things thus stood in England until the year 1771, when 
the spirit of fanaticism, to which I have adverted, acquiring 
Strength, finally operated upon Lord Mansfield, who, by a 
judgment rendered in aoase known as the celebrated Sommer- 
sett case, subverted the common law of England by judicial 
legislation, as I shall prove in an instant. 1 say it not on 
my own authority. I would not be so presumptuous. The 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Fessenden) need not smile at my 
statement. I will give him higher authority than anything 
I can dare assert. I say that in 1771 Lord Mansfield sub- 
verted the common law of England in the Sommersett case, 
and decided, not that a slave carried to England from the 
West Indies by his master thereby became free, but that 
by the law of England, if the slave resisted the master, 
there was no remedy by which the master could exercise 
his control; that the colonial legislation which afforded the 
master means of controlling his property had no authority 
in England, and that England by her laws had provided no 
substitute for that authority. That was what Lord Mans- 
field decided. I say this was judicial legislation. I say it 
subverted the entire previous jurisprudenoe of Great Brit- 
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ain. I have just adverted to the authorities for that posi- 
tion. Lord Mansfield felt it. The case was argued before 
him over and over again, and he begged the parties to com- 
promise. They said they would not. **Why," said he, "I 
have known six of these cases already, and in five out of 
the six there was a compromise; you had better compromise 
this matter' ' ; but the parties said no, they would stand on 
the law; and then, after holding the case up two terms. Lord 
Mansfield mustered up courage to say just what I have as- 
serted to be his decision; that there was no law in England 
affording the master control over his slave ; and that there- 
fore the master^s putting him on board of a vessel in irons, 
being unsupported by authority derived from English law, 
and the colonial law not being in force in England, he would 
discharge the slave from custody on habeas corptu, and leave 
the master to his remedy as best he could find one. 

Mr. Fessenden — Decided so unwillingly. 

Mr. Benjamin — The gentleman is right — very unwil- 
lingly. He was driven to the decision by the paramount 
power which is now perverting the principles, and obscur- 
ing the judgment of the people of the North; and of which 
I must say there is no more striking example to be found 
than its effect on the clear and logical intellect of my friend 
from Maine. 

Mr. President, 1 make these charges in relation to that 
judgment, because in them I am supported by an intelleot 
greater than Mansfield's; by a judge of resplendent genius 
and consummate learning; one who, in all questions of in- 
ternational law, on all subjects not dependent upon the 
peculiar municipal technical common law of England, ham 
won for himself the proudest name in the annals of her 
jurisprudence— the gentleman knows well thai I refer to 
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Lonl Stowell. As late as 1827, twenty years after Great 
Britain had abolished the slave trade, six years before she 
was brought to the point of confiscating the property of her 
colonies which she had forced them to buy, a case was 
brought before that celebrated judge; a case known to all 
lawyers by the name of the slave Ghrace. It was pretended 
in the argument that the slave Grace was free, because she 
had been carried to England, and it was said, under the 
authority of Lord Mansfield's decision in the Sommersett 
case, that, having once breathed English air, she was free; 
that the atmosphere of that favored kingdom was too pure 
to be breathed by a slave. Lord Stowell, in answering that 
legal iurgument, said that, after painful and laborious re- 
search into historical records, he did not find anything 
touching the peculiar fitness of the English atmosphere for 
respiration during the ten centuries that slaves had lived in 
England. ... 

After that decision had been rendered, Lord Stowell, 
who was at that time in correspondence with Judge Story, 
sent him a copy of it, and wrote to him upon the subject of 
his judgment. No man will doubt the anti-slavery feelings 
and proclivities of Judge Story. He was asked to take the 
decision into consideration and give his opinion about it. 
Here is his answer: 

'*I have read, with great attention, your judgment in the 
slave case. Upon the fullest consideration which I have 
been able to give the subject, I entirely concur in your 
views. If I had been called upon to pronounce a judgment 
i» a like case, I should have certainly arrived at the same 
lesuit." 

That was the opinion of Judge Story in 1827; but, sir, 
contending, as I here contend, as a proposition, based 
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in history, maintained by legislation, supported by jadijcial 
authority of the greatest weight, that slavery, as an instita- 
tion, was protected by the common law of these colonies at 
the date of the Declaration of Independence, I go further, 
though not necessary to my argument, and declare that it 
was the common law of North and South America alike. . * 
Thus, Mr. President, I say that even if we admit for the 
moment that the common law of the nations which colonized 
this continent, the institution of slavery at the time of our 
independence, was dying away by the manumissions either 
gratuitous or for a price of those who held the people as 
slaves, yet, so far as the continent of America was con- 
cerned, North and South, there did not breathe a being 
who did not know that a negro, under the common law of 
the continent, was merchandise, was property, was a slave, 
and that he could only extricate himself from that status, 
stamped upon him by the common law of the country, by 
positive proof of manumission. No man was bound to 
show title to his negro slave. The slave was bound to show 
manamission under which he had acquired his freedom, by 
the common law of every colony. Why, sir, can any man 
doubt, is there a gentleman here, even the Senator from 
Maine, who doubts that if, after the Bevolution, the differ- 
ent States of this Union had not passed laws upon the sub- 
ject to abolish slavery, to subvert this common law of the 
continent, every one of these States would be slave States 
yet? How came they free States? Did not they have this 
institution of slavery imprinted upon them by the power of 
the mother country? How did they get rid of it? All, all 
must admit that they had to pass positive acts of legislation 
to accomplish this purpose. Without that legislation they 
would slill be slave States. What, then, beoomes of tiie 
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pretext that slavery only exists in those States where it was 
established by positive legislation, that it has no inherent 
vitality out of those States, and that slaves are not con- 
sidered as property by the Constitution of the United 
States? 

When the delegates of the several colonies which had 
thus asserted their independence of the British crown met 
in convention, the decision of Lord Mansfield in the Som- 
mersett case was recent, was known to all. At the same 
time, a number of the Northern colonies had taken incipient 
steps for the emancipation of their slaves. Here permit me 
to say, sir, that, with a prudent regard to what the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Hamlin) yesterday called the ''sensitive 
pocket- nerve," they all made these provisions prospective. 
Slavery was to be abolished after a certain future time — 
just enough time to give their citizens convenient oppor- 
tunity for selling the slaves to Southern planters, putting 
the money in their pockets, and then sending to us here, 
on this floor, representatives who flaunt in robes of sancti- 
monious holiness; who make parade of a cheap philanthro- 
py, exercised at our expense; and who say to all men: 
"Look ye now, how holy, how pure we are; you are pol- 
luted by the touch of slavery; we are free from it." . . . 

Now, sir, because the Supreme Court of the United 
States says — what is patent to every man who reads the 
Constitution of the United States — that it does guarantee 
property in slaves, it has been attacked with vituperation 
here, on this floor, by Senators on all sides. Some have 
abstained from any indecent, insulting remarks in relation 
to the Court. Some have confined themselves to calm and 
legitimate argument To them I am about to reply. To 
the olhera, I shall have something to say a litUe later. 
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What says the Senator from Maine (Mr. Fessenden)? He 

says: 

''Had the result of that election been otherwise, and had 
not the (Democratic) party triumphed on the dogma which 
they had thus introduced, we should never have heard of 
a doctrine so utterly at variance with all truth; so utterly 
destitute of all legal logic ; so founded on error, and unsup- 
ported by anything like argument, as is the opinion of the 
Supreme Court." 

He says, further: 

'*1 should like, if I had time, to attempt to demonstrate 
the fallacy of that opinion. I have examined the view of 
the Supreme Court of the United States on the questioa 
of the power of the Constitution to carry slavery into free 
territory belonging to the United States, and I tell you that 
I believe any tolerably respectable lawyer in the United 
States can show, beyond all question, to any fair and un- 
prejudiced mind, that the decision has nothing to stand 
upon except assumption, and bad logic from the assump. 
tions made. The main proposition on which that decision 
is founded, the cornerstone of it, without which it is noth* 
ing, without which it fails entirely to satisfy the mind of 
any man, is this: that the Constitution of the United States 
repognizes property in slaves, and protects it as such. I 
deny it. It neither recogpizes slaves as property, nor does 
it protect slaves as property. ' ' 

« 

The Senator here, you see, says that the whole deoisioa 
is based on that assumption, which is false. He says that 
the Constitution does not recognize slaves as property, nor 
protect them as property, and his reasoning, a little further 
on, is somewhat curious. He says: 

*^On what do they found the assertion that the Oonstito- 
tion recognises slavery as property? On the provision of 
the Oonslitatioa by which Congress is prohibited froiB 
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passing a law to prevent the African elaye trade for twenty 
years; and therefore they say the Constitntion recognizes 
slaves as property." 

I shonld think that was a pretty fair recognition ci it. 

On this point the gentleman declares: 

'*Will not anybody see that this constitutional provision, 
if it works one way, must work the other ? If, by allowing 
the slave trade for twenty years, we recognize slaves as 
property, when we say that at the end of twenty years we 
will cease to allow it, or may cease to do so, is not that 
denying them to be property after that period elapses?" 

That is the argument. Nothing but my respect for the 
logical intellect of the Senator from Maine could make me 
treat this argument as serious, and nothing but having 
heard it myself would make me believe that he ever ut- 
tered it. What, sir! The Constitution of our country says 
to the South, '\you shall count as the basis of your repre- 
sentation five slaves as being three white men; you may be 
protected in the natural increase of your slaves; nay, more, 
as a matter of compromise you may increase their number 
if you choose, for twenty years, by importation; when these 
twenty years are out, you shall stop." The Supreme Court 
of the United States says, ''well; is not this a recognition 
of slavery, of property in slaves?" **0h, no," says the 
gentleman, *'the rule must work both ways; there is a con- 
verse to the proposition." Now, sir, to an ordinary, unin- 
structed intellect, it would seem that the converse of the 
proposition was simply that at the end of twenty years you 
should not any longer increase your numbers by importa- 
tion ; but the gentleman says the converse of the proposition 
is that at the end of the twenty years, after you have, under 
the guarantee of the Constitution, been adding by importa- 

g 10— Orationa— YoL VIIL 
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tion to the previotiB namber of your slaTes, then all those 

that you had before, and all those that, under that Oonstitu- 
tion, you have imported, cease to be recognized as property 
by the Constitution, and on this proposition he assails the 
Supreme Court of the United States — a proposition which 
he says will 'occur to anybody." 

Mr. Fessenden — Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. Benjamin — I should be very glad to enter into this 
debate now, but I fear it is so late that I shall not be able to 
get through to-day. 

Mr. Fessenden — ^I suppose it is of no consequence. 

Mr. Benjamin — What says the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. CoUamer), who also went into this examination some- 
what extensively? I read from his printed speech: 

*'I do not say that slaves are never property. I do not 
say that they are, or are not. Within the limits of a State 
which declares them to be property, they are property, be- 
cause they are within the jurisdiction of that government 
which makes the declaration ; but I should wish to speak of 
it in the light of a member of the United States Senate, and 
in the language of the United States Constitution. If this 
be property in the States, what is the nature and extent of 
it? I insist that the Supreme Court has often decided, and 
everybody has understood, that slavery is a local institu- 
tion, existing by force of State law; and of course that law 
can give it no possible character beyond the limits of that 
State. I shall no doubt find the idea better expressed in the 
opinion of Judge Nelson, in this same Dred Scott decision. 
I prefer to read his language. . . . 

"Here is the law; and under it exists the law of slavery 
in the different States. By virtue of this very principle it 
cannot extend one inch beyond its own territorial limits. 
A State cannot regulate the relation of master and slave, 
of owner and property, the manner and title of descent, or 
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anything else, one inch beyond its terrilory. Then 70a 
cannot, by virtue of the law of slarery, if it makes slaves 
property in a State, if you please, move that property out 
of the State. It ends whenever you pass from that State. 
Tou may pass into another State that has a like law; and 
if you do, you hold it by virtue of that law; but the mo- 
ment you pass beyond the limits of the slaveholding States, 
all title to the property called property in slaves, there ends. 
Under such a law slaves cannot be carried as property into 
the Territories, or anywhere else beyond the States author- 
izing it. It is not property anywhere else. If the Consti- 
tution of the United States gives any other and further 
character than this to slave property, let us acknowledge 
it fairly and end all strife about it. If it does not, I ask 
in all candor, that men on the other side shall say so, and 
let this point be settled. What is the point we are to in* 
quire into? It is this: does the Constitution of the United 
States make slaves property beyond the jurisdiction of the 
States authorizing slavery ? If it only acknowledges them 
as property within that jurisdiction, it has not extended the 
property one inch beyond the State line; but if, as the 
Supreme Court seems to say, it does recognisse and protect 
them as property further than State limits, and more than 
the State laws do, then, indeed, it becomes like other prop- 
erty. The Supreme Court rests this claim upon this clause 
of the Constitution: *No person held to service or labor in 
one State, under the laws thereof, shall, in consequence of 
any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such ser- 
vice or labor; but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due.' Now 
the question is, does that guarantee it? Does that make 
it the same as other property? The very fact that this 
clause makes provision on the subject of persons bound 
to service, shows that the framers of the Constitution did 
not regard it as other property. It was a thing that needed 
some provision; other property did not. The insertion of 
BQoh a provision shows that it was not regarded as other 
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property. If a man's horse stray from Delaware into Pena- 
sylvania, he can go and get it. Is there any provision in 
the Constitution for it ? No. How came this to be there, 
if a slave is property ? If it is the same as other property, 
why have any provision about it ?'' 

It will undoubtedly have struck any person, in hearing 
this passage read from the speech of the Senator from Yer- 
mont, whom I regret not to see in his seat to-day, that the 
whole argument, ingeniously as it is put, rests upon this 
fallacy — ^if I may say so with due respect to him — that a 
man cannot have title in property wherever the law does 
not give him a remedy or process for the assertion of his 
title; or, in other words, his whole argument rests upon 
the old confusion of ideas which considers a man^s right 
and his remedy to be one and the same thing. I have 
already shown to you, by the passages 1 have cited from 
the opinions of Lord Stowell and of Judge Story, how they 
regard this subject. They say that the slave who goes to 
England, or goes to Massachusetts, from a slave State, is 
still a slave, that he is still his master's property; but that 
his master has lost control over him, not by reason of the 
cessation of his property, but because those States grant no 
remedy to the master by which he can exercise his control. 

There are numerous illustrations upon this point — illus- 
trations furnished by the copyright laws, illustrations fur- 
nished by patent laws. Let us take a case, one that appeals 
to us all. There lives now a man in England who from 
time to time sings to the enchanted ear of the civilized 
world strains of such melody that the charmed senses seem 
to abandon the grosser regions of earth, and to rise to purer 
and.serener regions above. God has created that man a 
poet. His inspiration is his; his songs are his by right 
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divine; they are hig property bo reoogniaed hy hnnmm 
law; yet here in these United States men steal. Tenny- 
son's works and sell his property for their profit; and 
tiiis becanse, in spite oi the violated eonscience of the 
nation, we refnse to give him protection for his property. 
Examine your Constitution; are slaves the only species of 
property there recognized as reqniring peculiar protection ? 
Sir, the inventive genius of our brethren of the North is a 
source of vast wealth to them and vast benefit to the na* 
tion. I saw a short time ago in one of the New York 
journals, that the estimated value of a few of the patents 
now before us in this capital for renewal was $40,000,000. 
I cannot believe that the entire capital invested in inven- 
tions of this character in the United States can fall short d 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred million dollars. On 
what protection does this vast property rest? Just upon 
that same constitutional protection which gives a remedy 
to the slave owner when his property is also found outside 
of the limits of the State in which he lives. 

Without this protection, what would be the condition 
of the Northern inventor? Why, sir, the Vermont inventor 
protected by his own law would come to Massachusetts, and 
there say to the pirate who had stolen his property, ^^Ben- 
der me up my property or pay m^ value for its use." The 
Senator from Verinont would receive for answer, if he were 
the counsel of the Vermont inventor, *'Sir, if you want pro- 
tection for your property go to your own State; property is 
governed by the laws of the State within whose jurisdiction 
it is found; you have no property in your invention outside 
of the limits of your State; you cannot go an inch beyond 
it." Would not this be so? Does not every man see at 
once that the right of the inventor to his discovery, that 
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the right of the poet to his inspiratioiii depends upon those 
principles of eternal justice which God has implanted in the 
heart of man, and that wherever he cannot exercise them it 
is because man, faithless to the trust that he has received 
from God, denies them the protection to which they are 
entitled ? 

Sir, follow out the illustration which the Senator from 
Vermont himself has given; take his very case of the 
Delaware owner of a horse riding him across the line into 
Pennsylvania. The Senator says: *'Now, you see that 
slaves are not property like other property; if slaves were 
property like other property, why have you this special 
clause in your Constitution to protect a slave ? You have 
no clause to protect the horse, because horses are recog- 
nized as property everywhere." Mr. President, the same 
fallacy lurks at the bottom of this argument, as of all the 
rest. Let Pennsylvania exercise her undoubted jurisdic- 
tion over persons and things within her own boundary; 
let her do as she has a perfect right to do-— declare that 
hereafter, within the State of Pennsylvania, there shall be 
no property in horses, and that no man shall maintain a 
suit in her courts for the recovery of property in a horse; 
and where will your horse owner be then? Just where 
the English poet is now; just where the slaveholder and 
the inventor would be if the Constitution, foreseeing a 
diiference of opinion in relation to rights in these subject- 
matters, had not provided the remedy in relation to such 
property as might easily be plundered. Slaves, if you 
please, are not property like other property in this: that 
you can easily rob us of them; but as to the right in them, 
that man has to overthrow the whole history of the world, 
he has to overthrow every treatise on jurisprudence, he has 
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to igpiore the oommon sentiment of mankind, he has to re- 
pudiate the authority of all that is considered sacred with 
man, ere he can reach the conclusion that the person who 
owns a slave, in a country where slavery has been estab- 
lished for ages, has no other property in that slave than 
the mere title which is given by the statute law of the 
land where it is found. . • • 
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IT HAS been urged in debate that there is no necessity 
for these territorial organizations; and I have been 
called apon to point out any public and national con- 
siderations which require action at this time. Senaton 
seem to forget that our immense and ralnable possessions 
(218) 
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on the Pacific are separated from the States and organized 
Territories on this side of the Bocky Mountains by a vast 
wilderness, filled by hostile savages — that nearly a hundred 
thousand emigrants pass through this barbarous wilderness 
every year, on their way to California and Oregon — that 
these emigrants are American citizens, our own constituents, 
who are entitled to the protection of law and government, 
and that they are left to make their way, as best they may, 
without the protection or aid of law or government. The' 
United States mails for New Mexico and Utah, and official 
communications between this government and the authori* 
ties of those Territories, are required to be carried over 
these wild plains, and through the gorges of the mountains, 
where you have made no provisions for roads, bridges, or 
ferries to facilitate travel, or forts or other means of safety 
to protect life. As often as 1 have brought forward and 
urged the adoption of measures to remedy these evils, 
and afford security against the damages to which our peo- 
ple are constantly exposed, they have been promptly voted 
down as not being of sufficient importance to command the 
favorable consideration of Congress. Now, when I propose 
to organize the Territories, and allow the people to do for 
themselves what you have so often refused to do for them, 
I am told that there are not white inhabitants enough per- 
manently settled in the country to require and sustain a 
government. True; there is not a very large population 
there, for the very reason that your Indian code and inter- 
course laws exclude the settlers, and forbid their remaining 
there to cultivate the soil. You refuse to throw the country 
open to settlers, and then object to the organization of the 
Territories, upon the ground that there is not a sufficient 
number of inhabitants. . . . 
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I will now proceed to the consideration of the great prin- 
ciple involved in the bill, without omittiDgi howeveri to 
notice some of those extraneous matters which have be^i 
brought into this discussion with the view of producing 
another anti-slavery agitation. We have been told by 
nearly every Senator who has spoken in opposition to this 
bill, that at the time of its introduction the people were 
in a state of profound quiet and repose, that the anti- 
slavery agitation had entirely ceased and that the whole 
country was acquiescing cheerfully and cordially in the 
compromise measures of 1860 as a final adjustment of this 
vexed question. Sir, it is truly refreshing to hear SenatorSi 
who contested every inch of ground in opposition to those 
measures, when they were under discussion, who predicted 
all manner of evils and calamities from their adoption, and 
who raised the cry of appeal, and even resistance, to their 
execution, after they had become the laws of the land — ^1 
say it is really refreshing to hear these same Senators now 
bear their united testimony to the wisdom of those meas- 
ures, and to the patriotic motives which induced us to pass 
them in defiance of their threats and resistance, and to their 
beneficial effects in restoring peace, harmony, and fraternity 
to a distracted country. These are precious confessions 
from the lips of those who stand pledged never to assent to 
the propriety of those measures, and to make war upon themi 
so long as they shall remain upon the statute book. I well 
understand that these confessions are now made, not with 
the view of yielding their assent to the propriety of carrying 
those enactments into faithful execution, but for the pur- 
pose of having a pretext for charging upon me, as the 
author of this bill, the responsibility of an agitation which 
they are striving to produce. They say that 1, and not 
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fhey, have reyived the agitation. What have I done to 
lender me obnoxious to this charge? They say that I 
wrote and introduced this Nebraska Bill. That is true; 
but I was' not a volunteer in the transaction. The Senate, 
by a unanimous vote, appointed me chairman of the Terri- 
torial Committee, and associated five intelligent and patri- 
otic Senators with me, and thus made it our duty to take 
charge of all Territorial business. In like manner, and 
with the concurrence of these complaining Senators, the 
Senate referred to us a distinct proposition to organize this 
Kebraska Territory, and required us to report specifically 
upon the question. 1 repeat, then, we were not volunteers 
in this business. The duty was imposed upon us by the 
Senate. We were not unmindful of the delicacy and re- 
sponsibility of the position. We were aware that, from 
1820 to 1850, the abolition doctrine of Congressional inter- 
ference with slavery in the Territories and new States had 
BO far prevailed as to keep up an incessant slavery agitation 
in Congress, and throughout the country, whenever any 
new Territory was to be acquired or organized. We were 
also aware that, in 1850, the right of the people to decide 
this question for themselves, sabject only to the Constitu- 
tion, was submitted for the doctrine of Congressional inter- 
vention. This first question, therefore, which the com- 
mittee were called upon to decide, and indeed the only 
question of any material importance in framing this bill, 
was this: Shall we adhere to and carry out the principle 
recognized by the compromise measures of 1850, or shall 
we go back to the old exploded doctrine jf Congressional 
interference, as established in 1820, in a large portion of the 
country, and which it was the object of the Wilmot Proviso 
to give a universal application, not only to all the territory 
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whioh we then poPBOOOod, but all wbioh we migbt kereaftev 
acquire ? There are no alternatiyes. We were oompeUed to 
frame the bill upon the one or the other of these two prin- 
ciples. The doctrine of 1820 or the dootrine of 1860 most 
prevail. In the disoharge of the duty impo§ed upon us bj 
the Senate, the committee could not hesitate upon this point, 
whether we consulted our own individual opini^ms and 
principles, or those which were known to be entertained 
and boldly avowed by a large majority of the Senate. Tha 
two great political parties of the country stood solemnly 
pledged before the world to adhere to the compromise 
measures of 1860, '4n principle and substance." A large 
majority of the Senate — indeed, every member of the bodji 
I believe, except the two avowed Abolitionists (Mr. Chase 
and Mr. Sumner) — profess to belong to one or the other of 
these parties, and hence were supposed to be under a high 
moral obligation to carry out *'the principle and substance*^* 
of those measures in all new Territorial organizations. The 
report of the committee was in accordance with this obliga- 
tion. I am arraigned, therefore, for having endeavored to 
represent the opinions and principles of the Senate truly — 
for having performed my duty in conformity with parlia- 
mentary law — for having been faithful to the trust imposed 
in me by the Senate. Let the vote this night determine 
whether I have thus faithfully represented your opinions. 
When a majority of the Senate shall have passed the bill — 
when the majority of the States shall have indorsed it 
through their representatives upon this floor — when a ma- 
jority of the South and a majority of the North shall have 
sanctioned it — when a majority of the Whig party and a 
majority of the Democratic party shall have voted for it — 
when each of these propositions shall be denKMistrated by 
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the rote tiiis nigbt on the final paaeage of the bill, I shall 
be willing to submit the question to the country, whethery 
as the organ ot the committee, I performed my duty in the 
report and bill which have called down upon my head so 
much denunciation and abuse. 

Mr. President, the opponents of this measure have had 
much to say about the mutations and modifications which 
this bill has undergone since it was first introduced by 
myself, and about the alleged departure of the bill, in its 
present form, from the principle laid down in the original 
report of the committee as a rule of action in all future 
Territorial organizations. Fortunately there is no neoeesity, 
•Ten if your patience would tolerate such a course of argu- 
ment at this ]ate hour of the night, for me to examine these 
speeches in detail, and reply to each charge separately. 
Each speaker seems to have followed faithfully in the foot- 
steps of his leader in the path marlced out by the Abolition 
confederates in their manifesto, which I took occasion to 
expose on a former occasion. Tou have seen them on their 
winding way, meandering the narrow and crooked path in 
Indian file, each treading close upon the heels of the other, 
and neither venturing to take a step to the right or left, or 
to occupy one inch of ground which did not bear the foot- 
print of the Abolition champion. To answer one, there* 
fore, is to answer the whole. The statement to which they 
seem to attach the most importance, and which they have 
repeated oftener, perhaps, than any other, is, that, pending 
the compromise measures of 1860, no man in or out of Con- 
gress ever dreamed of abrogating the Missouri Oompromise; 
that from that pmod down to the {uresent sessi<m nobody 
supposed that its yalidi^ had been impaired, or anything 
done which rendered it obligatory upon os to make it in- 
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operative hereafter; that at the time of sabmitting the re- 
port and bill to the Senate, on the fourth of January last, 
neither I nor any member of the committee ever thought 
of such a thing; and that we could never be brought to the 
point of abrogating the eighth section of the Missouri act 
until after the Senator from Kentucky introduced his 
amendment to my bill. 

Mr. President, before I proceed to expose the many mis- 
representations contained in t^is complicated charge, I must 
call the attention of the Senate to the false issue which these 
gentlemen' are endeavoring to impose upon the country for 
the purpose of diverting public attention from the real issue 
contained in the bill. They wish to have the people believe 
that the abrogation of what they call the Missouri Compro- 
mise was the main object and aim of the bill, and that the 
only question involved is, whether the prohibition of sla- 
very north of 86° 80' shall be repealed or not? That which 
is a mere incident they choose to consider the principle. 
They make war on the means by which we propose to ac- 
complish an object, instead of openly resisting the object 
itself. The principle which we propose to carry into effect 
by the bill is this: That Congress shall neither legislate 
slavery into any Territories or States, nor out of the same; 
but the people shall be left free to regulate their domestic 
concerns in their own way, subject only to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

In order to carry this principle into practical operation, 
it becomes necessary to remove whatever legal obstacles 
might be found in the way of its free exercise. It is only 
for the purpose of carrying out this great fundamental prin- 
ciple of self-government that the bill renders the eighth 
section of the Missouri act inoperative and void. 
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Now, let me aak, will these Senators who. have arraigned 
me, or any one of them, have the assurance to riae in his 
place and declare that this great principle was never thought 
of or advocated as applicable to Territorial Bills, in 1850; 
that from that session until the present, nobody ever thought 
of incorporating this principle in all new Territorial organi- 
zations; that the Committee on Territories did not recom- 
mend it in their report; and that it required the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky to bring us up to that point? 
Will any one of my accusers dare to make this issue, and let 
it be tried by the record ? I will begin with the compro- 
mises of 1860. Any Senator who will take the trouble to 
examine our journals, will find that on the 26th of March 
of that year 1 reported from the Committee on Territories 
two bills including the following measures: the admission 
of California, a Territorial government for New Mexico, 
and the adjustment of the Texas boundary. These bilk 
proposed to leave the people of Utah and New Mexico 
free to decide the slavery question for themselves, in the 
precise language of the Nebraska Bill now under discus- 
sion. A few weeks afterward the committee of thirteen 
took those two bills, and put a wafer between them, and 
reported them back to the Senate as one bill, with some 
slight amendments. One of these amendments was, that 
the Territorial Legislatures should not legislate upon the 
subject of African slavery. I objected to that provision 
upon the ground that H subverted the great principle <tf 
Mlf-govemment upon which the bill had been originally 
inuned by the Territorial Committee. On the first trial, 
the Senate refused to strike it oat, but subsequently did 
80, after full debate, in order to establish that principle 
as the rale of action in Territorial organizations. • • • 
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But my accasers attempt to raise up a talae issue, and 
thereby divert public attention from the real one, by the 
cry that the Missouri Compromise is to be repealed or vio- 
lated by the passage of this bill. Well, if the eighth section 
of the Missouri act, which attempted to fix the destinies of 
future generations in those Territories for all time to come, 
in utter disregard of the rights and wishes of the people 
when they should be received into the Union as States, be 
inconsistent with the great principles of self-government and 
the Constitution of the United States, it ought to be abro- 
gated. The legislation of 1850 abrogated the Missouri Com- 
promise, so far as the country embraced within the limits 
"of Utah and New Mexico was covered by the slavery re- 
striction. It is true, that those acts did not in terms and 
by name repeal the Act of 1820, as originally adopted, or 
as extended by the resolutions annexing Texas in 1846, any 
more than the report of the Committee on Territories pro- 
posed to repeal the same acts this session. But the acts of 
1850 did authorize the people of those Territories to exer- 
cise "all rightful powers of legislation consistent with the 
Constitution,'' not excepting the question of slavery; and 
did provide that, when those Territories should be admitted 
into the Union, they should be received with or without sla- 
very as the people thereof might determine at the date of 
their admission. These provisions were in direct conflict 
with a clause in the former enactment, declaring that sla- 
very should be forever prohibited in any portion of said 
Territories, and hence rendered such clause inoperative and 
void to the extent of such conflict. This was an inevitable 
consequence^ resulting from the provisions in those acts, 
which gave the people the right to decide the slavery ques- 
tion for themselves, in conformity with the Constitution. It 
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was not necessary to go further and declare that certain 
previous enactments, which were incompatible with the ex- 
ercise of the powers conferred in the billsi are hereby re- 
pealed. The very act of granting those powers and rights 
has the legal effect of removing all obstructions to the ex- 
ercise of them by the people, as prescribed in those Ter- 
ritorial bills. Following that example, the Committee on 
Territories did not consider it necessary to declare the 
eighth section of the Missouri Act repealed. We were 
content to organize Nebraska in the precise language of 
the Utah and New Mexico Bills. Our object was to leave 
the people entirely free to form and regulate their domestie 
institutions and internal concerns in their own way, under 
the Constitution ; and we deemed it wise to accomplish that 
object in the exact terms m which the same thing had been 
done in Utah and New Mexico by the Acts of 1850. This 
was the principle upon which the Committee voted; and 
our bill was supposed, and is now believed, to have been 
in accordance with it. When doubts were raised whether 
the bill did fully carry out the principle laid down in the 
report, amendments were made from time to time, in order 
to avoid all misconstruction, and make the true intent of 
the act more explicit. The last of these amendments was 
adopted yesterday, on the motion of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. Badger), in regard to the 
revival of any laws or regulations which may have existed 
prior to 1820. That amendment was not intended to change 
the legal effect of the bill. Its object was to repel the slan- 
der which had been propagated by the enemies of the meas- 
ure in the North — that the Southern supporters of the bill 
desired to legislate slavery into these Territories. The 
South denies the right of Congress either to l^islate sla- 
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very into any Territory or State, or out of any Territory 
or State. Non-intervention by Congress with slavery in 
the States or Territories is the doctrine of the bill, and 
all the amendments which have been agreed to have been 
made with the view of removing all doubt and cavil as to 
the true meaning and object of the measure. . . . 

Well, sir, what is this Missouri Compromise, of which 
we have heard so much of late ? It has been read so often 
that it is not necessary to occupy the time of the Senate in 
reading it again. It was an act of Congress, passed on the 
6th of March, 1820, to authorize the people of Missouri to 
form a Constitution and a State government, preparatory 
to the admission of such State into the Union. The first 
section provided that Missouri should be received into the 
Union **on an equal footing with'the original States in all 
respects whatsoever." The last and eighth section provided 
that slavery should be ** forever prohibited'' in all the ter- 
ritory which had been acquired from France north of 86° 80', 
and not included within the limits of the State of Missouri. 
There is nothing in the terms of the law that purports to be 
a compact, or indicates that it was anything more than an 
ordipAry act of legislation. To prove that it was more than 
it purports to be on its face, gentlemen must produce other 
evidence, and prove that there was such an understanding. 
as to create a moral obligation in the nature of a compact. 
Have they shown it ? 

Now, if this was a compact, let us see how it was entered 
into. The bill originated in the House of Bepresentatives, 
and passed that body without a Southern vote in its favor. 
It is proper to remark, however, that it did not at that time 
contain the eighth section, prohibiting slavery in the Terri- 
tories; but in lieu of it, contained a provision prohibiting sla- 
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very in the proposed State of Missouri. In the Senate, the 
clause prohibiting slavery in the State was stricken out, and 
the eighth section added to the end of the bill, by the terms 
of which slavery was to be forever prohibited in the territory 
not embraced in the State of Missouri north of 86® 80'. The 
vote on adding the section stood in the Senate, 84 in the 
affirmative, and 10 in the negative. Of the Northern Sen- 
ators, 20 voted for it, and 2 against it. On the question of 
ordering the bill to a third reading as amended, which was 
the test vote on its passage, the vote stood 24 yeas and 20 
nays. Of the Northern Senators, 4 only voted in the affirm- 
ative, and 18 in the negative. Thus it will be seen that if 
it was intended to be a compact, the North never agreed 
to it. The Northern Senators voted to insert the prohibi- 
tion of slavery in the Territories; and then, in the propor- 
tion of more than four to one, voted against the passage of 
the bill. The North, therefore, never signed the compact, 
never consented to it, never agreed to be bound by it. This 
fact becomes very important in vindicating the character of 
the North for repudiating this alleged compromise a few 
months afterward. The act was approved and became a 
law on the 6th of March, 1820. In the summer of that 
year, the people of Missouri formed a Constitution and 
State government preparatory to admission into the Union 
in conformity with the act. At the next session of Con- 
gress the Senate passed a joint resolution declaring Missouri 
to be one of the States of the Union, on an equal footing 
with the original States. This resolution was sent to the 
House of Eepresentatives, where it was rejected by North- 
ern votes, and, thus Missouri was voted out of the Union, 
instead of being received into the Union under the Act of 
the 6th of March, 1820, now known as the Missouri Com 
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promise* How, sir, what becomes of our plighted faith, if 
the Act of the 6th of March , 1820, was a aolemu compact, 
as we are now told 7 They have all rang the changes upon 
it, that it was a sacred and irrevocable cbmpact, binding in 
honor, in conscience, and morals, which could not be vio- 
lated or repudiated without perfidy and dishonor I . . . Sir, 
if this was a compact, what must be thought of those who 
violated it almost immediately after it was formed ? I say 
it is a calumny^ upon the North to say that it was a com- 
pact. I should feel a flush of shame upon my cheek, as a 
Northern man, if I were to say that it was a compact, and 
that the section of the country to which I belong received 
the consideration, and then repudiated the obligation in 
eleven months after it was entered into. I deny that it 
was a compact, in any sense of the term. Bat if it was, 
the record proves that faith was not observed — that the 
contract was never carried into effect — that after the North 
had procured the passage of the act prohibiting slavery ia 
the Territories, with a majority in the House large enough 
to prevent its repeal, Missouri was refused admission into 
the Union as a slaveholding State, in conformity with the 
Act of March 6, 1820. If the proposition be correct, as con- 
tended for by the opponents of this bill — that there was a 
solemn compact between the North and the South that, in 
consideration of the prohibition of slavery in the Territo- 
ries, Missouri was to be admitted into the Union, in con- 
formity with the Act of 1820 — that compact was repudiated 
by the North, and rescinded by the joint action of the two 
parties within twelve months from its date. Missouri was 
never admitted under the act of the 6th of March, 1820. 
She was refused admission under that act. She was voted 
out of the Union by Northern votes, notwithstanding the 
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Btipalation that she should be received; and, in consequence 
of these facts, a new compromise was rendered necessary, 
by the terms of which Missouri was to be admitted into the 
Union conditionally — admitted on a condition not embraced 
in the Act of 1820, and, in addition, to a full compliance with 
all the provisions of said act. If, then, the Act of 1820, by 
the eighth section of which slavery was- prohibited in Mis- 
souri, was a compact, it is clear to the comprehension of 
every fair-minded man that the refusal of the North to 
admit Missouri, in compliance with its stipulations, and 
without further conditions, imposes upon us a high, moral 
obligation to remove the prohibition of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories, since it has been shown to have been procured upon 
a condition never performed. . . . 

Mr. President, I did not wish to refer to these things. 
I did not understand them fully in all their bearings at the 
time 1 made my first speech on this subject; and, so far as 
1 was familiar with them, I made as little reference to them 
as was consistent with my duty; because it was a mortify- 
ing reflection to me, as a Northern man, that we had not 
been able, in consequence of the abolition excitement at 
the time, to avoid the appearance of bad faith in the ob- 
servance of legislation, which has been denominated a com- 
promise. There were a few men then, as there are now, 
who had the moral courage to perform their duty to the 
country and the Constitution, regardless of consequences 
personal to themselves. There were ten Northern men 
who dared to perform their duty by voting to admit Mis- 
souri into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States, and with no other restriction than that imposed by 
the Constitution. I am aware that they were abused and 
denounced as we are now — that they were branded as 
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doogh-raoes — ^traitors to freedom, and to the sectkm of 
coiuitry whence they oame. . • . 

1 think I have shown that if the Act of 1820| called the 
Missouri Oompromise, was a compact, it was violated and 
repudiated by a solemn vote of the House of Bepresenta- 
tives in 1821, within eleven months after it was adopted. 
It was repudiated by the North by a majority vote, and 
that repudiation was so complete and successful as to com- 
pel Missouri to make a new compromise, and she was brought 
into the Union under the new compromise of 1821, and not 
under the Act of 1820. This reminds me of another point 
made in nearly all the speeches against thb bill, and, if I 
recollect right, was alluded to in the abolition manifesto; 
to which, I regret to say, I had occasion to refer so often. 
1 refer to the significant hint that Mr. Clay was dead before 
any one dared to bring forward a proposition to undo the 
greatest work of his hands. The Senator from New York 
(Mr. Seward) has seized upon this insinuation and elabor* 
ated, perhaps, more fully than his compeers; and now the 
Abolition press, suddenly, and, as if by miraculous conver- 
sion, teems with eulogies upon Mr. Clay and his Missouri 
Compromise of 1820. 

Now, Mr. President, does not each ^f these Senators 
know that Mr. Clay was not the author of the Act of 1820 7 
Do they not know that he disclaimed it in 1850 in this 
body? Do they not know that the Missouri restriction 
did not originate in the House, of which he was a mem- 
ber? Do they not know that Mr. Clay never came into 
the Missouri controversy as a compromiser until after the 
compromise of 1820 was repudiated, and it became neces- 
sary to make another ? I dislike to be compelled to repeat 
what 1 have conclusively proven, that the compromise 
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which Mr. Clay effected was the Act of 1821, under which 
Missouri came into the Union, and not the Act of 1820. 
Mr. Clay made that compromise after you had repudiated 
the first one. How, then, dare you call upon the spirit of 
that great and gallant statesman to sanction your charge 
of bad faith against the South on this question? . . . 

Now, Mr. President, as 1 have been doing justice to Mr. 
Clay on this question, perhaps I may as well do justice to 
another great man, who was associated with him in carry- 
ing through the great measure of 1860, which mortified the 
Senator from New York so much, because they defeated his 
purpose of carrying on the agitation. I allude to Mr. Web- 
ster. The authority of his great name has been quoted for 
the purpose of proving that he regarded the Missouri act as 
a compact, an irrepealable compact. Evidently the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Everett) supposed 
he was doing Mr. Webster entire justice when he quoted 
the passage which he read from Mr. Webster's speech of 
the 7th of March, 1850, when he said that he stood upon 
the position that every part of the American continent was 
fixed for freedom or for slavery by irrepealable law. The 
Senator says that by the expression *' irrepealable law,*' Mr. 
Webster meant to include the Compromise of 1820. Now, 
I will show that that was not Mr. Webster's meaning — that 
he was never guilty of the mistake of saying that the Mis- 
souri Act of 1820 was an irrepealable law. Mr. Webster 
said in that speech that every foot of territory in the 
United States was fixed as to its character for freedom 
or slavery by an irrepealable law. He then inquired if 
it was not so in regard to Texas ? He went on to prove 
that it was; because, he said, there was a compact in ex- 
press terms between Texas and the United States. He 
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iaid the parties were capable of coatraoting and that there 
was a valuable consideration ; and hence he contended that 
in that case there was a contract binding in honor and 
morals and law; and that it was irrepealable without a 
l»each of ^th. 

He went on to say: 

''Now, as to Oalifornia and New Mexico, I hold 
slavery to be excluded from these Territories by a law 
even superior to that which admits and sanctions it in 
Texas — ^I mean the law of nature — of physical geography 
— ^the law of the formation of the earth." 

That was the irrepealable law which he said prohibited 
slavery in the Territories of Utah and New Mexico. He 
went on to speak of the prohibition of slavery in Oregon, 
and he said it was an ''entirely useless and, in that connec- 
tion, senseless proviso." 

He went further, and said: 

"That the whole territory of the States of the United 
States, or in the newly acquired territory of the United 
States, has a fixed and settied character, now fixed and 
settled by law, which cannot be repealed in the case of 
Texas without a violation of public faith, and cannot be 
repealed by any human power in regard to California or 
New Mexico; that, under one or other of these laws, every 
foot of territory in the States or in the Territories has now 
received a fixed and decided character." 

What irrepealable laws? "One or tiie other" of those 
which he had stated. One was the Texas compact; the 
other, the law of nature and physical geography; and he 
contended that one or the other fixed the character of the 
whole American continent for freedom or for slavery. He 
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never alladed to the Missouri Compromise, uEiless it was by 
the allusion to the Wilmot Proviso in the Oregon Bill, and 
therein said it was a useless and, in that connection, sense- 
less thing. Why was it a useless and senseless thing ? Be- 
cause it was re-enacting the law of God ; because slavery 
had already been prohibited by physical geography. Sir, 
that was the meaning of Mr. Webster's speech. . • . 

Mr. President, I have occupied a good deal of time in 
exposing the cant of these gentlemen about the sanctity of 
the Missouri Compromise, and the dishonor attached to the 
violation of plighted faith. I have exposed these matters 
in order to show that the object of these men is to with- 
draw from pubUc attention the real principle involved in 
the bill. They well know that the abrogation of the Mis- 
souri Compromise is the incident and not the principle of 
the bill. They well understand that the report of the com- 
mittee and the bill propose to establish the principle in all 
Territorial organizations, that the question of slavery shall 
be referred to the people to regulate for themselves, and 
that such legislation should be had as was necessary to re- 
move all legal obstructions to the free exercise of this right 
by the people. The eighth section of the Missouri act stand- 
ing in the way of this great principle must be rendered inop- 
erative and void, whether expressly repealed or not, in order 
to give the people the power of regulating their own do- 
mestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution. 

Now, sir, if these gentlemen have entire confidence in 
the correctness of their own position, why do they not 
meet the issue boldly and fairly, and controvert the sound- 
ness of this great principle of popular sovereignty in obedi- 
ence to the Constitution? They know full well that thie 

8 ll-^Orations— Vol. YITI. 
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was the principle upon which the Colonies separated from 
the crown of Great Britain, the principle upon which the 
battles of the Bevolution were fought, and the principle 
upon which our Republican system was founded. They 
cannot be ignorant of the fact that the Revolution grew 
out of the assertion of the right on the part of the imperial 
government to interfere with the internal afEairs and domes- 
tic concerns of the Colonies. ... 

The Declaration of Independence had its origin in the 
violation of that great fundamental principle which secured 
to the Colonies the right to regulate their own domestic 
affairs in their own way; and the Be volution resulted in 
the triumph of that principle, and the recognition of the 
right asserted by it. Abolitionism proposes to destroy 
the right and extinguish the principle for which our fore- 
fathers waged a seven years' bloody war, and upon which 
our whole system of free government is founded. They 
not only deny the application of this principle to the Ter- 
ritories, but insist upon fastening the prohibition upon all 
the States to be formed out of those Territories. There- 
fore, the doctrine of the Abolitionists — the doctrine of the 
opponents of the Nebraska and Kansas Bill, and the advo- 
cates of the Missouri restriction — demands Congressional in- 
terference with slavery not only in the Territories, but iq 
all the new States to be formed therefrom. It is the same 
doctrine, when applied to the Territories and the new States 
of this Union, which the British Government attempted to 
enforce by the sword upon the American Colonies. It is 
this fundamental principle of self-government which con- 
stitutes the distinguishing feature of the Nebraska Bill. 
The opponents of the principle are consistent in opposing 
the bill. I do not blame them for their opposition. I 
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only ask them to meet the issue fairly and openly, by 
acknowledging that they are opposed to the principle 
which it is the object of the bill to carry into operation. 
It seems that there is no power on earth, no intellectual 
power, no mechanical power, that can bring them to a fair 
discossion of the true issue. If they hope to delude the 
people and escape detection for any considerable length of 
time under the catchwords ''Missouri Compromise" and 
* 'faith of compacts," they will find that the people of this 
country have more penetration and intelligence than they 
have giyen them credit for. 

Mr. President, there is an important fact connected with 
this slavery regulation, which should never be lost sight of. 
It has always arisen from one and the same cause. When- 
ever that cause has been removed, the agitation has ceased; 
and whenever the cause has been renewed, the agitation has 
sprung into existence. That cause is, and ever has been, the 
attempt on the part of Congress to interfere with the ques- 
tion of slavery in the Territories and new States formed 
therefrom. Is it not wise then to confine our action within 
the sphere of our legitimate duties, and leave this vexed 
question to take care of itself in each State and Territory, 
according to the wishes of the people thereof, in conformity 
to the forms, and in subjection to the provisions, of the Con- 
stitution? 

The opponents of the bill tell us that agitation is no part 
of their policy; that their great desire is peace and har- 
mony ; and they complain bitterly that I should have dis- 
turbed the repose of the country by the introduction of this 
measure I Let me ask these professed friends of peace, and 
avowed enemies of agitation, how the issue could have been 
avoided. They tell me that I should have let the question 
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alone; that is, that I should have left Nebraska anorgaa- 
izedj the people unprotected, and the Indian barrier in 
existence, until the sw^elling tide of emigration should 
burst through, and accomplish by violence what it is the 
part of wisdom and statesmanship to direct and regulate 
by law. How long could you have postponed action with 
safety ? How long could you maintain that Indian barrier, 
and restrain the onward march of civilization, Christianity, 
and free government by a barbarian wall ? Do you suppose 
that you could keep that vast country a howling wilderness 
in all time to come, roamed over by hostile savages, cutting 
oft all safe communication between our Atlantic and Pacific 
possessions? I tell you that the time for action has come, 
and cannot be postponed. It is a case in which the ''let 
alone" policy would precipitate a crisis which must inevita- 
bly result in violence, anarchy, and strife. 

You cannot fix bounds to the onward march of this great 
and growing country. You cannot fetter the limbs of the 
young giant. He will burst all your chains. He will ex- 
pand, and grow, and increase, and extend civilization, > 
Christianity, and liberal principles. Then, sir, if you can- 
not check the growth of the country in that direction, is it 
not the part of wisdom to look the danger in the face, and 
provide for an event which you cannot avoid ? I tell you, 
sir, you must provide for lines of continuous settlement 
from the Mississippi Valley to the Pacific Ocean. And in 
making this provision, you must decide upon what princi- 
ples the Territories shall be organized; in other words, 
whether the people shall be allowed to regulate their 
domestic institutions in their own way, according to the 
provisions of this bill, or whether the opposite doctrine of 
Congressional interference is to prevail. Postpone it, if you 
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; but whenever you do act, this question must be mel 
and decided. 

The Missouri Compromise was interference; the Com* 
promise of 1860 was non-interference, leaving the people 
to exercise their rights uuder the Constitution. The Com- 
mittee on Territories were compelled to act on this subject. 
I, as their chairman, was bound to meet the question. I 
chose to take the responsibility regardless of consequences 
personal to myself. I should have done the same thing last 
year, if there had been time; but we know, considering the 
late period at which the bill then reached us from the 
House, that there was not sufficient time to consider the 
question fully, and to prepare a report upon the subject. 
I was therefore persuaded by my friends to allow the bill 
to be reported to the Senate, in order that such action 
might be taken as should be deemed wise and proper. The 
bill was never taken up for action— the last night of the 
session having been exhausted in debate on a motion to 
take up the bill. This session, the measure was introduced 
by my friend fropi Iowa (Mr. Dodge), and referred to the 
Territorial Committee during the first week of the session. 
We have abundance of time to consider the subject; it is a 
matter of pressing necessity, and there was no excuse for 
not meeting it directly and fairly. We were compelled to 
take our position upon the doctrine either of intervention 
or non-intervention. We chose the latter for two reasons: 
first, because we believed that the principle was right; andy 
second, because it was the principle adopted in 1850, to 
which the two great political parties of the country were 
solemnly pledged. 

There is another reason why I desire to see this principle 
recognized as a rule of action in all time to come. It will 
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have the eflEeot to destroy all sectional parties and sectional 
agitations. If, in the language of the report of the com- 
mittee, jou withdraw the slavery question from the halls 
of Congress and the political arena, and commit it to the 
arbitrament of those who are immediately interested in and 
alone responsible for its consequences, there is nothing left 
out of which sectional parties can be organized. It never 
was done, and never can be done on the bank, tariff, dis- 
tribution, or any party issue which has existed, or may 
exist; after this slavery question is withdrawn from politics. 
On every other political question these have always sup- 
porters and opponents in every portion of the Union — ^in 
each State, county, village, and neighborhood — ^residing 
together in harmony and good fellowship, and combating 
each other's opinions and correcting each other's errors in 
a spirit of kindness and friendship. These differences of 
opinion between neighbors and friends, and the discussions 
that grow out of them, and the sympathy which each feels 
with the advocates of his own opinions in every portion of 
this widespread Eepublic, add an overwhelming and irre- 
sistible moral weight to the strength of the Confederacy. 
Affection for the Union can never be alienated or dimin- 
ished by any other party issues than those which are joined 
upon sectional or geographical lines. When the people of 
the North shall all be rallied under one banner, and the 
whole South marshalled under another banner, and each 
section excited to frenzy and madness by hostility to the 
institutions of the other, then the patriot may well tremble 
for the perpetuity of the Union. Withdraw the slavery 
question from the political arena, and remove it to the 
States and Territories, each to decide for itself, such a 
catastrophe can never happen. Then you will never be 
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able to tell, by any Senator's vote for or against any 
measure, from what State or section of the Union he comes. 

Why, then, can we not withdraw this vexed question 
from politics? Why can we not adopt the principle of 
this bill as a rule of action in all new Territorial organiza- 
tions? Why can we not deprive these agitators of their 
vocation and render it impossible for Senators to come 
here upon bargains on the slavery question? I believe 
that the peace, the harmony, and perpetuity of the Union 
require us to go back to the doctrines of the Revolution, 
to the principles of the Constitution, to the principles of 
the Compromise of 1850, and leave the people, under the 
Constitution, to do as they may see proper in respect to 
their own internal a£Eairs. 

Mr. President, I have not brought this question forward 
as a Northern man or as a Southern man. I am unwill- 
ing to recognize such divisions and distinctions. I have 
brought it forward as an American Senator, representing 
a State which is true to this principle, and which has 
approved of my action in respect to the Nebraska Bill. I 
have brought it forward not as an act of justice to the 
South more than to the North. I have presented it espe- 
cially as an act of justice to the people of those Territories 
and of the States to be formed therefrom, now and in all 
time to come. I have nothing to say about Northern rights 
or Southern rights. I know of no such divisions or distinc- 
tions under the Constitution. The bill does equal and exact 
justice to the whole Union, and every part of it; it violates 
the right of no State or Territory; but places each on a per- 
fect equality, and leaves the people thereof to the free en- 
joyment of all their rights under the Constitution. 

Now, sir, I wish to say to our Southern friends that if 
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they desire to see this great prinoiple earned out, now is 
their time to rally around it, to cherish it, preserve it, make 
it the rale of action in all future time. If they fail to do it 
now, and thereby allow the doctrine of interference to pre- 
vail, upon their heads the consequences of that interferenoe 
must rest. To our Northern friends, on the other hand, 
I desire to say, that from this day henceforward they must 
rebuke the slander which has been uttered against the 
South, that they desire to legislate slavery into the Terri- 
tories. The South has vindicated her sincerity, her honori 
on that point by bringing forward a provision negativingi 
in express terms, any such effect as a result of this bill. I 
am rejoiced to know that while the proposition to abrogate 
the eighth section of the Missouri Act comes from a free 
State, the proposition to negative the conclusion that sla- 
very is thereby introduced, comes from a slaveholding 
State. Thus, both sides furnish conclusive evidence that 
they go for the principle, and the principle only, and desire 
to take no advantage of any possible misconstruction. 

Mr. President, I feel that I owe an apology to the Senate 
for having occupied their attention so long, and a still 
greater apology for having discussed the question in such 
an incoherent and desultory manner. But I could not for- 
bear to claim the right of closing this debate. I thought 
gentlemen would recognize its propriety when they saw the 
manner in which I was assailed and misrepresented in the 
course of this discussion, and especially by assaults still 
more disreputable in some portions of the country. These 
assaults have had no other effect upon me than to give me 
courage and energy for a still more resolute discharge of 
duty. I say frankly that, in my opinion, this measure will 
be as popular at the North as at the South, when its provi- 
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moos and principles shall have been fully developed, and 
become well understood. The people at the North are 
attached to the principles of self-government, and yon 
cannot convince them that that is self-government which 
deprives a people of the right of legislating for themselves, 
and compels them to receive laws which are forced upon 
them by a Legislature in which they are not represented. 
We are willing to stand upon this great principle of self-gov- 
ernment everywhere; and it is to us a proud reflection that, 
in this whole discussion, no friend of the bill has urged an 
argument in its favor which could not be used with the 
same propriety in a free State as in a slave State, and vice 
versa. No enemy of the bill has used an argument which 
would bear repetition one mile across Mason and Dixon's 
line. Our opponents have dealt entirely in sectional ap- 
peals. The friends of the bill have discussed a great prin- 
ciple of universal application, which can be sustained by 
the same reasons, and the same arguments, in every time 
and in every corner of the Union. 
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ADDRESS AT LIVERPOOL, OCTOBER i6, 1863 

FOR more than twenty-five years I have been made per- 
fectly familiar with popular assemblies in all parts of 
my country except the extreme South. There has 
not for the whole of that time been a single day of my life 
when it would have been safe for me to go south of Mason 
and Dixon's line in my own country, and all for one reason: 
my solemn, earnest, persistent testimony against that which 
I consider to be the most atrocious thing under the sun^- 
the system of American slavery in a great free republic, 
(Cheers.) I have passed through that early period when 
right of free speech was denied to me. Again and again 
I have attempted to address audiences that, for no other 

crime than that of free speech, visited me with all manner 
(244) 
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of contumelious epithets; and now since I have been in 
England, although I have met with greater kindness and 
courtesy on the part of most than I deserved-, yet, on the 
other hand, I perceive that the Southern influence prevails 
to some extent in England. (Applause and uproar.) It is 
my old acquaintance; 1 understand it perfectly — (laughter) 
— and I have always held it to be an unfailing truth that 
where a man had a cause that would bear examination he 
was perfectly willing to have it spoken about. (Applause.) 
And when in Manchester I saw those huge placards: ^^Who 
is Henry Ward Beecher ?'' — (laughter, cries of ** Quite right, " 
and applause) — and when in Liverpool I was told that there 
were those blood-red placards, purporting to say what Henry 
Ward Beecher had said, and calling upon Englishmen to sup- 
press free speech — I tell you what I thought. I thought sim- 
ply this: **I am glad of it.*' (Laughter.) Why? Because 
if they had felt perfectly secure that you are the minions of 
the South and the slaves of slavery, they would have been 
perfectly still. (Applause and uproar.) And, therefore, 
when I saw so much nervous apprehension that, if I were 
permitted to speak — (hisses and applause) — when I found 
they were afraid to have me speak — (hisses, laughter, and 
**No, no I'') — when I found that they considered my speak- 
ing damaging to their cause — (applause) — when I found 
that they appealed from tacts and reasonings to mob law 
— (applause and uproar) — I said, no man need tell me what 
the heart and secret counsel of these men are. They trem- 
ble and are afraid. (Applause, laughter, hisses, **No, no!" 
and a voice: *'New York mob.") Now, personally, it is a 
matter of very little consequence to me whether I speak here 
to-night or not. (Laughter and cheers.) But, one thing is 
Tery certain, if you do permit me to speak here to-night you 
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will hear rery plain talking. ( Applanse and UsseB.) You 
will not find a man — (interruption) — ^jou will not find me 
to be a man that dared to speak about Great Britain 8,000 
miles off, and then is afraid to speak to Great Britain whm 
he stands on her shores. (Immense applause and hisses.) 
And if I do not mistake the tone and temper of English- 
men, they had rather have a man who opposes them in a 
manly way — (applause from all parts of the hall)T— than a 
sneak that agrees with them in an unmanly way. (Ap- 
plause and ** Bra vol") Now, if 1 can carry you with me 
by sound convictions, I shall be immensely glad (applause); 
but if I cannot carry you with me by facts and sound ar- 
guments, I do not wish you to go with me at all; and 
all that I ask is Bimplj fair play. (Applause, and a voice: 
"You shall have it, too.") 

Those of you who are kind enough to wish to favor my 
speaking — and you will observe that my voice is slightly 
husky, from having spoken almost every night in succes- 
sion for some time past — those who wish to hear me will 
do me the kindness simply to sit still, and to keep still; 
and I and my friends the Secessionists will make all the 
noise. (Laughter.) 

There are two dominant races in modern history — the 
Germanic and the Bomanic races. The Germanic races 
tend to personal liberty, to a sturdy individualism, to civil 
and to political liberty. The Bomanic race tends to abso- 
lutism in government; it is clannish; it loves chieftains; it 
develops a people that crave strong and showy governments 
to support and plan for them. The Anglo-Saxon race be- 
longs to the great German family, and is a fair exponent 
of its peculiarities. The Anglo-Saxon carries self-govern- 
ment and self-development with him wherever he goes. 
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Be has popular government and popular indnatry; for the 
effects of a generous ciyil liberty are not seen a whit more 
plain in the good order, in the intelligence, and in the 
yirtue of a self-governing people, than in their amazii^ 
enterprise and the scope and power of their creative in- 
dustry. The power to create riches is just as much a part 
of the Anglo-Saxon virtues as the power to create good 
order and social safety. The things required for pros- 
perous labor, prosperous manufactures, and prosperous 
commerce are three. First, liberty; second, liberty; 
third, liberty. (Hear, hear I) Though these are not 
merely the same liberty, as I shall show you. First, 
there must be liberty to follow those laws of business 
which experience has developed, without imposts or re- 
strictions or governmental intrusions. Business simply 
wants to be let alone. (Hear, hear I) Then, secondly, 
there must be liberty to distribute and exchange prod- 
ucts of industry in any market without burdensome tar- 
iffs, without imposts, and without vexatious regulations. 
There must be these two liberties — liberty to create wealth, 
as the makers of it think best, according to the light and 
experience which business has given them; and then lib- 
erty to distribute what they have created without unnec- 
essary vexatious burdens. The comprehensive law of the 
ideal industrial condition of the world is free manufacture 
and free trade. (Hear, hear I A voice: *'The Morrill tar- 
iff." Another voice : *' Monroe.") I have said there were 
three elements of liberty. The third is the necessity of an 
intelligent and free race of customers. There must be free- 
dom among producers; there must be freedom among the dis- 
tributors ; there must be freedom among the customers. It 
may not have occurred to you that it makes any difference 
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what one's ouBtomers are, but it does in all r^nlar and 
prolonged business. The condition of the customer deter- 
mines how much he will buy, determines of what sort he 
will buy. Poor and ignorant people buy little and that of 
the poorest kind. The richest and the intelligeDt, having 
the more means to buy, buy the most, and always buy the 
best. Here, then, are the three liberties: liberty of the 
producer, liberty of the distributor, and liberty of the con- 
sumer. The first two need no discussion ; they have been 
long thoroughly and brilliantly illustrated by the political 
economists of Qreat Britain and by her eminent statesmen; 
but it seems to me that enough attention has not been di- 
rected to the third; and, with your patience, I will dwell 
upon that for a moment, before proceeding to other topics. 
It is a necessity of every manufacturing and commercial 
people that their customers should be very wealthy and in- 
telligent. Let us put the subject before you in the familiar 
light of your own local experience. To whom do the trades- 
men of Liverpool sell the most goods at the highest profit? 
To the ignorant and poor, or to the educated and prosper- 
ous? (A voice: '*To the Southerners.'* Laughter.) The 
poor man buys simply for his body; he buys food, he buys 
clothing, he buys fuel, he buys lodging.' His rule is to 
buy the least and the cheapest that he can. He goes to 
the store as seldom as he can; he brings away as little as 
he can; and he buys for the least he can. (Much laugh- 
ter.) Poverty is not a misfortune to the poor only who 
suffer it, but it is more or less a misfortune to all with 
whom be deals. On the other hand, a man well oflE — how 
is it with him ? He buys in far greater quantity. He can 
afford to do it; he has the money to pay for it. He buys 
in far greater variety, because he seeks to gratify not merely 
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physical wants, but also mental wants. He bays for the sat- 
isfaction of sentiment and taste, as well as of sense. He 
bays silk, wool, flax, cotton; he buys all metals — iron, sil- 
ver, gold, platinum; in short, he buys for all necessities 
and all substances. But that is not all. He buys a better 
quality of goods. He buys richer silks, finer cottons, higher 
grained wools. Now a rich silk means so much skill and 
care of somebody's that has been expended upon it to make 
it finer and richer ; and so of cotton and so of wool. That 
is, the price of the finer goods runs back to the very begin- 
ning, and remunerates the workman as well as the merchant 
Now, the whole laboring community is as much interested 
and profited as the mere merchant, in this buying and sell- 
ing of the higher grades in the greater varieties and qaanti- 
ties. The law of price is the skill ; and the amount of skill 
expended in the work is as much for the market as are the 
goods. A man comes to market and says: "I have a pair 
of hands," and he obtains the lowest wages. Another man 
comes and says: ''I have something more than a pair of 
hands; I have truth and fidelity." He gets a higher price. 
Another man comes and says: ''I have something more; I 
have hands, and strength, and fidelity, and skill." He gets 
more than either of the others. The next man comes and 
says: ^^I have got hands, and strength, and skill, and fidel- 
ity; but my hands work more than that. They know how 
to create things for the fancy, for the affections, for the 
moral sentiments"; and he gets more than any of the 
others. The last man comes and says: *'I have all these 
qualities, and have them so highly that it is a peculiar 
genius"; and genius carries the whole market and gets the 
highest price. (Loud applause.) So that both the work, 
man and the merchant are profited by having purchasers 
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that demand quality, variety, and quanti^. Now, if this 
be so in the town or the city, it can only be so because it 
is a law. This is the specific development of a general or 
universal law, and therefore we should expect to find it as 
true of a nation as of a city like Liverpool. I know that 
it is so, and you know that it is true of all the world; and 
it is just as important to have customers educated, intelli- 
gent, moral, and rich out of Liverpool as it is in Liverpool. 
(Applause.) They are able to buy; they want variety, they 
want the very best; and those are the customers you want. 
That nation is the best customer that is freest, because free- 
dom works prosperity, industry, and wealth. Q-reat Britain, 
then, aside from moral considerations, has a direct commer- 
cial and pecuniary interest in the liberty, civilization, and 
wealth of every nation on the globe. (Loud applause.) You 
also have an interest in ' this, because you are a moral and 
religious people. ('*ph, oh!" laughter and applause.) You 
desire it from the highest motives; and godliness is profit- 
able in all things, having the promise of the life that now is, 
as well as of that which is to come; but if there were no 
hereafter, and if man had no progress in this life, and if 
there were no question of civilization at all, it would be 
worth your while to protect civilization and liberty, merely 
as a commercial speculation. To evangelize has more than 
a moral and religious import — ^it comes back to temporal 
relations. Wherever a nation that is crushed, cramped, de- 
graded under despotism is struggling to be free, you, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Manchester, Paisley, all have an interest that that 
nation should be free. When depressed and backward peo- 
ple demand that they may have a chance to rise — Hungary, 
Italy. Poland — ^it is a duty for humanity's sake, it is a duty 
for th« highest moral motives, to sympathize with them; 
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but besideB all these there is a material and an h 
reason why yon should sympathize with them. Pounds and 
pence join with conscience and with honor in this design. 
Now, Great Britain's chief want is— what? 

They have said that your chief want is cotton. I deny 
it. Tour chief want is consomers. (Applaose and hisses.) 
Ton have got skill, yon have got capital, and you have 
got machinery enough to manufacture goods for the whole 
population of the globe. You could turn out fourfold 
as muoh as you do, if you only had the market to sell 
in. It is not so much the want, therefore, of fabrici 
though there may be a temporary obstruction of it; but 
the principal and increasing want — increasing from year 
to year — is, where shall we find men to buy what we can 
manufacture so fast? (Interruption, and a .voice, **The 
Morrill tariff," and applause.) Before the American war 
broke out, your warehouses were loaded with goods that 
you could not sell. (Applause and hisses.) Ton had over- 
manufactured; what is the meaning of over-manufacturing 
but this: that you had skill, capital, machinery, to create 
faster than you had customers to take goods off your 
hands? And you know that rich as Great Britain is, 
vast as are her manufactures, if she could have fourfold 
the present demand, she could make fourfold riches to- 
morrow; and every political economist will tell you that 
your want is not cotton primarily, but customers. There- 
fore, the doctrine, how to make customers, is a great deal 
more important to Great Britain than the doctrine how to 
raise cotton. It is to that doctrine I ask from you, busi- 
ness men, practical men, men of fact, sagacious English- 
men — ^to that point I ask a moment's attention. (Shouts 
of ^*0h, oh I'' hisses, and applause.) There are no moT% 
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eontinenti to be diBoovered. (HeaTi hear!) The market 
of the future must be found — how? There is very little 
hope of any more demand being created by new fields. If 
you are to have a better market there must be some kind 
of process invented to make the old fields better. (A voice, 
*'Tell us something new,'' shouts of order, and interrupt 
tion.) Let us look at it, then. You must civilize the world 
in order to make a better class of purchasers. (Interrup- 
tion.) 

If you were to press Italy down again under the 
feet of despotism, Italy, discouraged, could draw but very 
few supplies from you. But give her liberty, kindle schools 
throughout her valleys, spur her industry, make treaties 
with ber by which she can exchange her wine, and her oil, 
and her silk for your manufactured goods; and for every 
efiort that you make in that direction there will come back 
profit to you by increased traffic with her. (Loud ap- 
plause.) If Hungary asks to be an unshackled nation — 
if by freedom she will rise in virtue and intelligence, then 
by freedom she will acquire a more multifarious industry, 
which she will be ^jilling to exchange for your manufac- 
tures. Her liberty is to be found — where ? You will find 
it in the Word of God, you will find it in the code of his- 
tory; but you will also find it in the Price Current (Hear, 
hear!); and every free nation, every civilized people— every 
people that rises from barbarism to industry and intelli- 
gence, becomes a better customer. 

A savage is a man of one story, and that one story 
a cellar. When a man begins to be civilized, he raises 
another story. When you Christianize and civilize the 
man, you put story upon story, for you develop faculty 
after faculty; and you have to supply every story with 
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your productions. The savage is a man one story deep; 
the civilized man is thirty stories deep. (Applause.) Now, 
if you go to a lodging house, where there are three or four 
men, your sales to them may, no doubt, be worth some- 
thing ; but if you go to a lodging house like some of those 
which I saw in-Edinburgh, which seemed to contain about 
twenty stories (**0h, oh!" and interruption), every story of 
which is full, and all who occupy buy of you — which is the 
better customer, the man who is drawn out, or the man who 
is pinched up? (Laughter.) Now, there is in this a great 
and sound principle of economy. (**Yah, yahl" from the 
passage outside the hall, and loud laughter.) If the South 
should be rendered, independent — (at this juncture mingled 
cheering and hissing became immense; half the audience 
rose to their feet, waving hats and handkerchiefs, and in 
every part of the hall there was the greatest commotion 
and uproar.) You have had your turn now; now let me 
have mine again. (Loud applause and laughter.) It is a 
little inconvenient to talk against the wind; but after all, 
if you will just keep good-natured — I am not going to lose 
my temper; will you watch yours? (Applause.) Besides 
all that, it rests me, and gives me a chance, you know, to 
get my breath. (Applause and hisses.) And I think that 
the bark of those men is worse than their bite. They do 
not mean any harm — they don't know any better. (Loud 
laughter, applause, hisses, and continued uproar.) I was 
saying, when these responses broke in, that it was worth 
our while to consider both alternatives. What will be the 
result if this present struggle shall eventuate in the separa- 
tion of America, and making the South — (loud applause, 
hisses, hooting and cries of ** Bravo I") — a slave Territory 
exclusively — (cries of '*No, no!'' and laughter) — and the 
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North a free territory — ^what will be the final result ? Tou 
will lay the foundation for carrying the slave populatioa 
clear through to the Pacific Ocean. This is the first step. 
There is not a man that has been a leader of the South 
any time within these twenty years that has not had 
for a plan. It was for this that Texas was invaded, 
by colonists, next by marauders, until it was wrested from 
Mexico. It was for this that they engaged in the Mexican 
War itself, by which the vast territory reaching to the Pa- 
cific was added to the Union. Never for a moment have 
they given up the plan of spreading the American insti* 
tutions, as they call them, straight through toward the 
West, until the slave, who has washed his feet in the At- 
lantic, shall be carried to wash them in the Pacific. (Criea 
of '^Question," and uproar.) There I I have got that state- 
ment out, and you cannot put it back. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) Now, let us consider the prospect. If the South 
becomes a slave empire, what relation will it have to you 
as a customer? (A voice: *'0r any other man." Laugh- 
ter.) It would be an empire of 12,000,000 of people. Now, 
of these, 8,000,000 are white, and 4,000,000 are black. 
(A voice: **How many have you got?" Applause and 
laughter. Another voice: **Free your own slaves.") Con- 
sider that one-third of the whole are the miserably poor, 
unbuying blacks. (Cries of *'No, no I" **Yes, yes I" and 
interruption.) You do not manufacture much for them. 
(Hisses, *'0h!" **No.") You have not got machinery 
coarse enough. (Laughter, and **No.") Your labor is 
too skilled by far to manufacture bagging and linsey- 
woolsey. (A Southerner: '*We are going to free them, 
everyone.") Then you and I agree exactly. (Laughter.) 
One other third consists of a poor, unskilled, degraded 
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white popalation; and the remaining one-third, which is 
a large allowance, we will say, intelligent and rich. 

Now here are twelve million of people, and only one- 
third of them are customers that can afford to buy the 
kind of goods that yon bring to market. (Interruption and 
uproar.) My friends, I saw a man once, who was a little 
late at a railway station, chase an express train. He did 
not catch it. (Laughter.) If you are going to stop this 
meeting, you have got to stop it before I speak; for after 
I have got the things out, you may chase as long as you 
please — you would not catch them. (Laughter and inter- 
ruption.) But there is luck in leisure; I^m going to take 
it easy. (Laughter.) Two-thirds of the population of the 
Southern States to-day are non-purchasers of English goods. 
(A voice: **No, they are not"; **No, no!'* and uproar.) 
Now you must recollect another fact — namely, that this is 
going on clear through to the Pacific Ocean; and if by sym- 
pathy or help you establish a slave empire, you sagacious 
Britons — (*'0h, oh!" and hooting) — if you like it better, 
then, I will leave the adjective out — (Laughter, Hear! and 
applause) — are busy in favoring the establishment of an 
empire from ocean to ocean that should have fewest cus- 
tomers and the largest non-buying population. (Applause, 
"No, no!" A voice: *'I thought it was the happy people 
that populated fastest.") 

Now, what can England make for the poor white popu- 
lation of such a future empire, and for her slave population? 
What carpets, what linens, what cottons can you sell them? 
What machines, what looking-glasses, what combs, what 
leather, what books, what pictures, what engravings? (A 
voice: "We'll sell them ships.") You may sell ships to 
a few, but what ships can you sell to two-thirds of the 
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population of poor whites and blaoki? (Applause.) A life- 
tie bagging and a little linsey-woolsey, a few whips and 
manacles, are all that you can sell for the slave. (Qreat 
applause and uproar.) This very day, in the slave States 
of America there are eight millions out of twelve millions 
that are not and cannot be your customers from the very 
laws of trade. (A voice: ''Then how are they clothed?" 
and interruption.) . . . 

But I know that you say, you cannot help sympathizing 
with a gallant people. (Hear, hear!) They are the weaker 
people, the minority; and you cannot help going with the 
minority who are struggling for their rights against the 
majority. Nothing could be more generous, when a weak 
party stands for its own legitimate right against imperious 
pride and power, than to sympathize with the weak. But 
who ever sympathized with a weak thief, because three con- 
stables had got hold of him 7 (Hear, hear I) And yet the 
one thief in three policemen's hands is the weaker party. 
1 suppose you would sympathize with him. (Bear, hearl 
laughter and applause.) Why, when that infamous king 
of Naples, Bomba, was driven into Gaeta by Gharibaldi 
with his immortal band of patriots, and Cavour sent against 
him the army of Northern Italy, who was the weaker party 
then? The tyrant and his minions; and the majority was 
with the noble Italian patriots, struggling for liberty. 1 
never heard that Old Eagland sent deputations to King 
Bomba, and yet his troops resisted bravely there. (Laugh- 
ter and interruption.) To-day the majority of the people 
of Bome is with Italy. Nothing but French bayonets keep 
her from going back to the kingdom of Italy, to which she 
belongs. Do you sympathize with the minority in Bome or 
the majority in Italy? (A voice: **With Italy.") To-day 
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the South is the minority in America, and they are fighting 
lor independence / For what? (Uproar. A voice: ** Three 
cheers for independence T' and hisses.) I could wish so 
much bravery had a better cause, and that so much self- 
denial had been less' deluded; that the poisonous and ven- 
omous doctrine of State rights might have been kept aloof; 
that so many gallant spirits, such as Jackson, might still 
have lived. (Great applause and loud cheers, again and 
again renewed.) The force of these facts, historical and in- 
controvertible, cannot be broken, except by diverting atten- 
tion by an attack upon the North. It is said that the North 
is fighting for Union, and not for emancipation. The North 
is fighting for Union, for that insures emancipation. (Loud 
cheers, **0h, oh!" **No, no!" and cheers.) A great many 
men say to ministers of the Gospel: **You pretend to be 
preaching and working for the love of the people. Why, 
you are all the time preaching for the sake of the Church.'* 
What does the minister say? **lt is by means of the 
Church that we help the people,'' and when men say that 
we are fighting for the Union, I too say we are fighting 
for the Union. (Hear, hear! and a voice: **That's right.") 
But the motive determines the value; and why are we fight- 
ing for the Union ? Because we never shall forget the tes- 
timony of our enemies. They have gone off declaring that 
the Union in the hands of the North was fatal to slavery. 
(Load applause.) There is testimony in court for you. 
(A voice: "See that," and laughter.) . . . 

In the first place I am ashamed to confess that such was 
the thoughtlessness — (interruption)— such was the stupor of 
the North — (renewed interruption) — ^you will get a word at 
a time; to-morrow will let folks see what it is you don't 
want to hear — that for a period of twenty-flve years she 
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went to sleep, and permitted herself to be drugged and 
poisoned with tiie Soathem prejudice against black men. 
(Applause and uproar.) The evil was made worsei because, 
when any object whatever has caused anger between politi- 
cal parties, a political animosity arises against that object, 
no matter how innocent in itself; no matter what were the 
original influences which excited the quarrel. Thus the 
colored man has been the football between the two parties 
in the North, and has suffered accordingly. I confess it to 
my shame. Bat I am speaking now on my own ground, tot 
I began twenty -five years ago, with a small party, to com- 
bat the unjust dislike of the colored man. (Loud applause, 
dissension, and uproar. The interruption at this point be- 
came so violent that the friends of Mr. Beecher throughout 
the hall rose to their feet, waving hats and handkerchiefs, 
and renewing their shouts of applause. The interruption 
lasted some minutes.) Well, I have lived to see a total rev- 
olution in the Northern feeling — ^I stand here to bear solemn 
witness of that. It is not my opinion; it is my knowledge. 
(Great uproar.) Those men who undertook to stand up for 
the rights of all men — ^black as well as white— have in- 
creased in number; and now what party in the North rep- 
resents those men that resist the evil prejudices of past 
years ? The Eepublicans are that party. (Loud applause.) 
And who are those men in the North that have oppressed 
the negro? They are the Peace Democrats; and the preju- 
dice for which in England you are attempting to punish 
me, is a prejudice raised by the men who have opposed me 
all my life. These pro-slavery Democrats abused the negro. 
I defended him, and they mobbed me for doing it. Oh, 
justice 1 (Loud laughter, applause, and hisses.) This is ai 
if a man should commit an assault, maim and wound m 
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neighbor, and a surgeon being called in should begin 
to dress his wounds, and by and by a policeman should 
come and collar the sui^eon and haul him oS to prison on 
account of the wounds which he was healing. Now, I told 
you I would not flinch from anything. I am going to read 
you some questions that were sent after me f roni Glasgow, 
purporting to be from a workingman. (Great interruption.) 
If those pro-slavery interrupters think they will tire me out, 
they will do more than eight millions in America could. 
(Applause and renewed interruption.) I was reading a 
question on your side too. ^'Is it not a fact that in most 
of the Northern States laws exist precluding negroes from 
equal civil and political rights with the whites? That in 
the State of New York the negro has to be the possessor 
of at least two hundred and fifty dollars' worth of property 
to entitle him to the privileges of a white citizen ? That in 
some of the Northern States the colored man, whether bond 
or free, is by law excluded altogether, and not suffered to 
enter the State limits, under severe penalties? and is not 
Ml. Lincoln's own State one of themj? and in view of the 
fact that the $20,000,000 compensation which was promised 
to Missouri in aid of emancipation was defeated in the last 
Congress (the strongest Republican Congress that ever as- 
sembled), what has the North done toward emancipation?'* 
Now, then, there's a dose for you. (A voice: ** Answer 
it.") And I will address myself to the answering of it. 
And first, the bill for emancipation in Missouri, to which 
this money was denied, was a bill which was drawn by 
what we call *4og-rollerB," who inserted in it an enormous- 
ly disproportioned price for the slaves. The Bepublicans 
offered to give them $10,000,000 for the slaves in Missouri, 
and they outvoted it because they could not get $12,000,000. 

§ 12— Orations— Vol. VIII. 
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Already half the slave population had been '^run" down 
South, and yet they came up to Congress to get $12,000,000 
for what was not worth ten millions, nor even eight mil- 
lions. Now as to those States that had passed ''black" 
laws, as we call them; they are filled with Southern emi- 
grants. The southern parts of Ohio, the southern part of 
Indiana, where I myself lived for years, and which I knew 
like a book, the southern part of Illinois, where Mr. Lin- 
coln lives — (great uproar) — ^these parts are largely settled 
by emigrants from Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Virginia, 
and North Carolina, and it was their vote, or the Northern 
votes pandering for political reasons to theirs, that passed 
in those States the infamous ''black" laws; and the Bepub- 
licans in these States have a record, clean and white, as 
having opposed these laws in every instance as "infamous." 
Now as to the State of New York; it is asked whether a 
negro is not obliged to have a certain freehold property, or 
a certain amount of property, before he can vote. It is so 
still in North Carolina and Ehode Island for white folks — 
it is so in New York State. (Mr. Beecher's voice slight.y 
failed him here, and he was interrupted by a person who 
tried to imitate him. Cries of "Shame I" and "Turn him 
out I") I am not undertaking to say that these faults oi the 
North, which were brought upon them by the bad example 
and influence of the South, are all cured; but 1 do say that 
they are in process of cure which promises, if unimpeded 
by foreign influence, to make all such odious distinctions 
vanish. 

There is another fact that I wish to allude to — not for 
the sake of reproach or blame, but by way of claiming your 
more lenient consideration — ^and that is, that slavery was 
•ntailed upon us by your action. (Hear, hear I) Against 
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the earnest protests of the colonists the then goyernment 
of Gh^at Britain — 1 will concede not knowing what wers 
the mischiefs — ignorantlj, but in point of fact, forced slave 
traffic on the unwilling colonists. (Great uproar, in the 
midst of which one individual was lifted up and carried 
out of the room amid cheers and hisses.) 

The Chairman — ^If you would only sit down no disturb- 
ance would take place. 

The disturbance haying subsided, Mr. Beecher said: 

I was going to ask you, suppose a child is born witk 
hereditary disease; suppose this disease was entailed upon 
him by parents who had contracted it by their own miscon- 
duct, would it be fair that those parents that had brought 
into the world the diseased child, should rail at that child 
because it was diseased. (*'Ko, nol") Would not the child 
have a right to turn round and say: '* Father, it was your 
iault that I had it, and you ought to be pleased to be patient 
with my deficiencies.'* (Applause and hisses, and cries of 
*' Order!" Great interruption and great disturbance here 
took place on the right of the platform; and the chairmau 
said that if the persons around the unfortunate individual 
who had caused the disturbance would allow him to apeak 
alone, bat not assist him in making the diaturbaiice, it 
might soon be put an end to. The interruption continued 
until another person was carried out of the hall.) Mr. 
Beecher continued: I do not ask that you should justify 
slavery in us, because it was wrong in you two hundred 
years ago; but having ignorantly been the means of fixing 
it upon us, now that we are struggling with mortal struggles 
to free ourselves from it, we have a right to your toleranoOi 
your patience, and charitable constructions. 

No man can unveil the future; no man can tell what 
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revolutions are about to break upon the world; no man 
can tell what destiny belongs to France, nor to any of the 
European powers; but one thing is certain, that in the exi- 
gencies of the future there will be combinations and recom- 
binations, and that those nations that are of the same faith, 
the same blood, and the same substantial interests, ought 
not to be alienated from each other, but ought to stand 
together. (Immense cheering and hisses.) I do not say 
that you ought not to be in the most friendly alliance with 
France or with Germany; but I do say that your own chil- 
dren, the offspring of England, ought to be nearer to you 
than any people of strange tongue. (A voice: ''Degenerate 
sons," applause and hisses; another voice: "What about 
the 'Trent'?") If there had been any feelings of bitterness 
in America, let me tell you that they had been excited, 
rightly or wrongly, under the impression that Great Britain 
was going to intervence between us and our own lawful 
struggle. (A voice — "No!" and applause.) With the evi- 
dence that there is no such intention all bitter feelings will 
pass away. (Applause.) We do not agree with the recent 
doctrine of neutrality as a question of law. But it is past, 
and we are not disposed to raise that question. We accept 
it now as a fact, and we say that the utterance of Lord 
Eussell at Blairgowrie — (Applause, hisses, and a voice: 
"What about Lord Brougham?") — together with the dec- 
laration of the government in stopping war-steamers here — 
(great uproar, and applause) — has gone far toward quieting 
every fear and removing every apprehension from our 
minds. (Uproar and shouts of applause.) And now in 
the future it is the work of every good man and patriot 
not to create divisions, but to do the things that will make 
for peace. ("Oh, oh I" and laughter.) On our part it shall 
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be done. (Applause and hisses, and "No, no I") On your 
part it ought to be done; and when in any of the convul- 
sions that come upon the world, Great Britain finds herself 
straggling single-handed against the gigantic powers thai 
spread oppression and darkness — (applause, hisses, and 
uproar)-— there ought to be such cordiality that she can 
tarn and say to her first-born and most illustrious child, 
*'Come!'' (Hear, hear I applause, tremendous cheers and 
uproar.) I will not say that England cannot again, as 
hitherto, single-handed manage any power — (applause and 
uproar) — but I will say that England and America together 
for religion and liberty — (A voice: '*Soap, soap,'' uproar, 
and great applause) — are a match for the world. (Applause; 
a voice: *'They don't want any more soft soap.") Now, 
gentlemen and ladies — (A voice: *'Sam Slick"; and an- 
other voice: **Ladies and gentlemen, if you please") — 
when I came I was asked whether I would answer ques- 
tions, and I very readily consented to do so, as I had in 
other places; bat I will tell you it was because I expected 
to have the opportunity of speaking with some sort of ease 
and quiet. (A voice: **So you have.") I have for an 
hour and a half spoken against a storm — (Hear, hear I)— 
and yoa yourselves are witnesses that, by the interraption, 
I have been obliged to strive with my voice, so that I no 
longer have the power to control this assembly. (Ap- 
plause.) And although I am in spirit perfectly willing to 
answer any question, and more than glad of the chance, 
yet I am by this very unnecessary opposition to-night in- 
capacitated physically from doing it. Ladies and gentle- 
men, I bid you good-evening. 
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EFFECT OF THE DEATH OF LINCOLN 

DELIVERED IN BROOiaYN. APRIL z6. x86s 

AGAIN a great leader of the people has passed through 
toil, sorrow, battle, and war, and. come near to the 
promised land of peace, into which he might not 
pass over. Who shall recount our martyr's sufferings for 
this people? Since the November of 1860, his horizon has 
been black with storms. By day and by night, he trod a way 
of danger and darkness. On his shoulders rested a govern- 
ment dearer to him than his own life. At its integrity mil- 
lions of men were striking at home. Upon this government 
foreign eyes lowered. It stood like a lone island in a sea 
full of storms, and every tide and wave seemed eager to de- 
vour it. Upon thousands of hearts great sorrows and anxie- 
ties have rested, but not on one such, and in such measure, 
as upon that simple, truthful, noble soul, our faithful and 
sainted Lincoln. Never rising to the enthusiasm of more 
impassioned natures in hours of hope, and never sinking 
with the mercurial in hours of defeat to the depths of de- 
spondency, he held on with unmovable patience and forti- 
tude, putting caution against hope, that it might not be pre- 
mature, and hope against caution, that it might not yield 
to dread and danger. He wrestled ceaselessly, through four 
black and dreadful purgatorial years, wherein Ghod was 
cleansing the sin of his people as by fire. 

At last, the watcher beheld the gray dawn for the coun- 
try. The mountains began to give forth their forms from 
out the darkness, and the East came rushing toward us with 
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arms full of joy for all our sorrows. Then it was for him 
to be glad exceedingly that had sorrowed immeasarably. 
Peace could bring to no other heart such joy, such rest, 
such honor, such trust, such gratitude. But he looked 
upon it as Moses looked upon the promised land. Then 
the wail of a nation proclaimed that he had gone from 
among us. Not thine the sorrow, but ours, sainted soul. 
Thou hast, indeed, entered the promised land, while we 
are yet on the march. To us remains the rocking of the 
deep, the storm upon the land, days of duty and nights of 
watching; but thou art sphered high above all darkness 
and fear, beyond all sorrow and weariness. Rest, O weary 
heart I Bejoice exceedingly, thou that hast enough suffered I 
Thou hast beheld him who invisibly led thee in this great 
wilderness. Thou standest among the elect. Around thee 
are the royal men that have ennobled human life in every 
age. Kingly art thou, with glory on thy brow as a diadem. 
And joy is upon thee for evermore. Over all this land, 
over all the little cloud of years that now from thine infi- 
nite horizon moves back as a speck, thou art lifted up as 
high as the star is above the clouds that hide us, but never 
reach it. In the goodly company of Mount Zion thou shalt 
find that rest which thou hast sorrowing sought in vain; and 
thy name, an everlasting name in heaven, shall flourish in 
fragrance and beauty as long as men shall last upon the 
earth, or hearts remain, to revere truth, fidelity, and 
goodness. 

Never did two such orbs of experience meet in one 
hemisphere, as the joy and the sorrow of the same week 
in this land. The joy was as sudden as if no man had 
expected it, and as entrancing as if it had fallen a sphere 
from heaven. It rose up over sobriety, and swept business 
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from its mooringB, and ran down through the land in irre- 
sistible coarse. Men embraced each other in brotherhood 
that were strangers in the flesh. They sang, or prayed, or, 
deeper yet, many coold only think thanksgiving and weep 
gladness. That peace was sure; that government was firmer 
than ever; that the land was cleansed of plagae; that the 
ages were opening to oar footsteps, and we were to begin a 
march of blessings; that blood was stanched, and scowling 
enmities were sinking like storms beneath the horizon; that 
the dear fatherland, nothing lost, mach gained, was to rise 
np in unexampled honor among the nations of the earth — 
these thoughts, and that indistinguishable throng of fancies, 
and hopes, and desires, and yearnings, that filled the soul 
with tremblings like the heated air of midsummer days — 
all these kindled up such a surge of joy as no words may 
describe. 

In one hour joy lay without a pulse, without a gleam 
or breath. A sorrow came that swept through the land 
as huge storms sweep through the forest and field, rolling 
thunder along the sky, disbevelling the flowers, daunting 
every singer in thicket or forest, and pouring blackness and 
darkness across the land and up the mountains. Did ever 
so many hearts, in so brief a time, touch two such boundless 
feelings? It was the uttermost of joy; it was the uttermost 
of sorrow — noon and midnight, without a space between. 

The blow brought not a sharp pang. It was so terrible 
that at first it stunned sensibility. Citizens were like men 
awakened at midnight by an earthquake and bewildered to 
find everything that they were accustomed to trust waver- 
ing and falling. The very earth was no longer solid. The 
first feeling was the least. Men waited to get straight to 
feel. They wandered in the streets as if groping after some 
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impending dread, or undeveloped sorrow, or some one to 
tell them what ailed them. They met each other as if each 
would ask the other, '*Am 1 awake, or do 1 dream?" There 
was a piteous helplessness. Strong men bowed down and 
wept. Other and common griefs belonged to some one in 
chief; this belonged to all. It was each and every man's. 
Every virtuous household in the land felt as if its first-born 
were gone. Men were bereaved and walked for days as if a 
corpse lay unburied in their dwellings. There was nothing 
else to think of. They could speak of nothing but that; and 
yet of that they could speak only falteringly. All business 
was laid aside. Pleasure forgot to smile. The city for nearly 
a week ceased to roar. The great Leviathan lay down, and 
was still. Even avarice stood still, and greed was strangely 
moved to generous sympathy and universal sorrow. Eear 
to his name monuments, found charitable institutions, and 
write his name above their lintels; but no monument will 
ever equal the universal, spontaneous, and sublime sorrow 
that in a moment swept down lines and parties, and covered 
up animosities, and in an hour brought a divided people into 
unity of grief and indivisible fellowship of anguish. . . . 

This nation has dissolved — ^but in tears only. It stands 
four-square, more solid to-day than any pyramid in Egypt. 
This people are neither wasted, nor daunted, nor disordered. 
Men hate slavery and love liberty with stronger hate and 
love to-day than ever before. The government is not weak- 
ened, it is made stronger. How naturally and easily were 
the ranks closed! Another steps forward, in the hour that 
the one fell, to take his place and his mantle; and 1 avow 
my belief that he will be found a man true to every instinct 
of liberty; true to the whole trust that is reposed in him; 
vigilant of the Constitution; careful of the laws; wise for 
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liberty, in that he himself, through his life, has known what 
it was to suffer from the stings of slayery, and to priae lib- 
erty from bitter personal experiences. 

Where conld the head of goyemment in any monarchy 
be smitten down by the hand of an assassin, and the funds 
not quiver or fall one- half of one per cent? After a loiig 
period of national disturbancci after four years of drastic 
war, after tremendous drafts on the resources of the coun- 
try, in the height and top of onr burdens, the heart of this 
people is such that now, when the head of government is 
stricken down, the public funds do not waver, but stand 
as the granite ribs in our mountains. 

Republican institutions have been vindicated in this ex- 
perience as they never were before ; and the whole history 
of the last four years, rounded up by this cruel strokei 
seems, in the providence of God, to have been clothed^ 
now, with an illustration, with a sympathy, with an apt- 
ness, and with a significance, such as we never could have 
expected nor imagined.. God, I think, has said, by the 
voice of this event, to all nations of the earth, *' Republi- 
can liberty, based upon true Christianity, is firm as the 
foundation of the globe." 

Even he who now sleeps has, by this event, been clothed 
with new influence. Dead, he speaks to men who now will- 
ingly hear what before they refused to listen to. Now his 
simple and weighty words will be gathered like those of 
Washington, and your children and }our children's chil- 
dren shall be taught to ponder the simplicity and deep 
wisdom of utterances which, in their time, passed, in party 
heat, as idle words. Men will receive a new impulse of 
patriotism for his sake and will guard with zeal the whole 
country which he loved so well. I swear you, on the altar 
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of his memory, to be more faithful to the country for which 
he has perished. They will, as they follow his hearse, swear 
a new hatred to that slavery against which he warred, and 
which, in vanquishing him, has made him a martyr and a 
conqueror. I swear you, by the memory of this martyr, 
to hate slavery with an unappeasable hatred. They will 
admire and imitate the firmness of this man, his inflexible 
conscience for the right, and yet his gentleness, as tender 
as a woman's, his moderation of spirit, which not all the 
heat of party could inflame, nor all the jars and disturb- 
ances of his country shake out of place. I swear you to 
an emulation of his justice, his moderation, and his mercy. 

You I can comfort; but how can I speak to that twilight 
million to whom his name was as the name of an angel of 
God ? There will be wailing in places which no minister shall 
be able to reach. When in hovel and in cot, in wood and 
in wilderness, in the field throughout the South, the dusky 
children, who looked upon him as that Moses whom God 
sent before them to lead them 'out of the land of bondage, 
learn that he has fallen, who shall comfort them 7 O, thou 
Shepherd of Israel, that didst comfort thy people of old, 
to thy care we commit the helpless, the long-wronged, and 
grieved. 

And now the martyr is moving in triumphal march, 
mightier than when alive. The nation rises up at every 
stage of his coming. Cities and States are his pallbearers, 
and the cannon beats the hours with solemn progression. 
Dead, dead, dead, he yet speaketh. Is Washington dead? 
Is Hampden dead ? Is David dead ? Is any man that ever 
was fit to live dead? Disenthralled of flesh, and risen in 
the unobstructed sphere where passion never comes, he be- 
gins his illimitable work. His life now is grafted upon the 
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infinite, and will be fmitf ol as no earthly life can be. Pasa 
on, thou that haat overcome. Tour sorrows, O people, are 
his peace. Your bells and bands and muffled drams sound 
triumph in his ear. Wail and weep here; God made it echo 
joy and triumph there. Pass on. 

Four years ago, O Illinois, we took from your midst an 
untried man and from among the people. We return him 
ta you a mighty conqueror. Not thine any more, but the 
nation's; not ours, but the world's. Give him place, O ye 
prairies. In the midst of this great continent his dust shall 
rest, a sacred treasure to myriads who shall pilgrim to that 
shrine to kindle anew their zeal and patriotism. Te winds 
that move over the mighty places of the West, chant his 
requiem. Ye people, behold a martyr whose blood, as so 
many articulate words, pleads for fidelity, for law, for 
liberty. 
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ON THE SPOILS SYSTEM AND THE PROGRESS OP 

CIVIL SERVICE REFORM' 

TWELVE years ago I read a paper before this associa- 
tion upon reform in the Civil Service. The subject 
was of very little interest. A few newspapers which 
were thought to be visionary occasionally discussed it, but 
the press of both parties smiled with profound indifference. 
Mr. Jenckes had pressed it upon an utterly listless Con- 
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gress, and his proposition was regarded as the harmless 
hobby of an amiable man, from which a little knowledge of 
practical politics would soon dismount him. The English 
reform, which was by far the most significant political event 
in that country since the Parliamentary Reform Bill of 
1882, was virtually unknown to us. To the general public 
it was necessary to explain what the Civil Service was, how 
it was recruited, what the abuses were, and how and why 
they were to be remedied. Old professional politicians, 
who look upon reform as Dr. Johnson defined patriotism, 
as the last refuge of a scoundrel, either laughed at what 
they called the politics of idiocy and the moon, or sneered 
bitterly that reformers were cheap hypocrites who wanted 
other people's places and lamented other people's sins. 

This general public indifference was not surprising. The 
great reaction of feeling which followed the war, the relaxa- 
tion of the long-strained anxiety of the nation for its own 
existence, the exhaustion of the vast expenditure of life 
and money, and the satisfaction with the general success, 
had left little disposition to do anything but secure in the 
national polity the legitimate results of the great contest. 
To the country, reform was a proposition to reform evils of 
administration of which it knew little, and which, at most, 
seemed to it petty and impertinent in the midst of great 
affairs. To Congress, it was apparently a proposal to de- 
prive members of the patronage which to many of them 
was the real gratification of their position, the only way in 
which they felt their distinction and power. To such mem- 
bers reform was a plot to deprive the bear of his honey, the 
dog of his bone, and they stared and growled incredulously. 

This was a dozen years ago. To- day the demand for 
reform is imperative. The drop has become a deluge. 
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Leading journals of both parties eagerlj proclaim its 
urgent necessity. From New England to California public 
opinion is organizing itself in reform associations. In the 
great oustom- house and the great post-office of the country — 
those in the city of New York — reform has been actually 
begun upon definite principles and with remarkable success, 
and the good example has been followed elsewhere with the 
same results. A bill carefully prepared and providing for 
gradual and thorough reform has been introduced with an 
admirable report in the Senate of the United States. Mr. 
Pendleton, the Democratic Senator from Ohio, declares that 
the Spoils System which has debauched the Civil Service of 
fifty millions of people must be destroyed. Mr. Dawes, the 
Bepublican Senator from Massacliusetts, summons all good 
citizens to unite to suppress this gigantic evil which threat- 
ens the Republic. Conspicuous reformers sit in the Cabinet; 
and in this sorrowful moment, at least, the national heart 
and mind and conscience, stricken and bowed by a calamity 
whose pathos penetrates every household in Christendomi 
cries to these warning words, *^ Amen I Amen!" Like the 
slight sound amid the frozen silence of the Alps that loosens 
and brings down the avalanche, the solitary pistol shot of 
the 2d of July has suddenly startled this vast accumulation 
of public opinion into conviction, and on every side thunders 
the rush and roar of its overwhelming descent, which will 
sweep away the host of evils bred of this monstrous 
abuse. 

This is an extraordinary change for twelve years, but it 
shows the vigorous political health, the alert common- 
sense, and the essential patriotism of the country, which 
are the earnest of the success of any wise reform. The war 
which naturally produced the lassitude and indifference to 
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the subject which were evident twelve years ago had made 
reform, indeed, a vital necessity, but the necessity was not 
then perceived. The dangers that attend a vast system of 
administration based to its least detail upon personal patron- 
age were not first exposed by Mr. Jenckes in 1867, but 
before that time they had been mainly discussed as possi- 
bilities and inferences. Yet the history of the old New 
York council of appointment had illustrated in that State 
the party fury and corruption which patronage necessarily 
breeds, and Governor McKean in Pennsylvania, at the close 
of the last century, had made '*a clean sweep" of the places 
within his power. The spoils spirit struggled desperately 
to obtain possession of the national administration from the 
day of JeflEerson's inauguration to that of Jackson's, when 
it succeeded. Its first great but undesigned triumph was 
the decision of the First Congress in 1789, vesting the sole 
power of removal in the President, a decision which placed 
almost every position in the Civil Service unconditionally 
at his pleasure. This decision was determined by the 
weight of Madison's authority. But Webster, nearly fifty 
years afterward, opposing his authority to that of Madison, 
while admitting the decision to have been final, declared it 
to have been wrong. The year 1820, which saw the great 
victory of slavery in the Missouri Compromise, was also 
the year in which the second great triumph of the spoils 
system was gained, by the passage of the law which, under 
the plea of securing greater responsibility in certain finan- 
cial offices, limited such offices to a term of four years. 
The decision of 1789, which gave the sole power of removal 
to the President, required positive executive action to effect 
removal ; but this law of 1820 vacated all the chief financial 
offices, with all the places dependent upon them, during the 
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term of every President, who, withoat an order of removal, 
coald fill them all at his pleasure. 

A little later a change in the method of nominating the 
President from a Congressional caucas to a national conven- 
tion still further developed the power of patronage as a 
party resource, and in the session of 1826-26, when John 
Quincy Adams was President, Mr. Benton introduced his 
report upon Mr. Macon's resolution decfaring the necessity 
of reducing and regulating executive patronage; although 
Mr. Adams, the last of the Bevolutionary line of Presidents, 
so scorned to misuse patronage that he leaned backward in 
standing erect. The pressure for the overthrow of the con- 
stitutional system had grown steadily more angry and per- 
emptory with the progress of the country, the development 
of party spirit, the increase of patronage, the unanticipated 
consequences of the sole executive power of removal, and 
the immense opportunity offered by the four-years law. 
It was a pressure against which Jefferson held the gates by 
main force, which was relaxed by the war under Madisoa 
and the fusion of parties under Monroe, but which swelled 
again into a furious torrent as the later parties took form. 
John Quirjy Adams adhered, with the tough tenacity of 
his father^s son, to the best principles of all his predeces- 
sors. He followed Washington, and observed the spirit 
of the Constitution in refusing to remove for any reason 
but official misconduct or incapacity. But he knew well 
what was coming, and with characteristically stinging sar- 
casm he called General Jackson's inaugural address ^'a 
threat of reform." With Jackson's administration in 1880 
the deluge of the spoils system burst over our national 
politics. Sixteen years later, Mr. Buchanan said in a pub- 
lie qpeech that General Taylor would be faithless to the 
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Whig party if he did not proscribe Democrats. So high 
the deluge had risen which has ravaged and wasted our 
politics ever since, and the danger will be stayed only when 
every President, leaning upon the law, shall stand fast 
where John Quincy Adams stood. 

But the debate continued during the whole Jackson 
administration. In the Senate and on the stump, in elabo- 
rate reports and popular speeches, Webster, Calhoun, and 
Clay, the great political chiefs of their time, sought to 
alarm the country with the dangers of patronage. Sargent 
S. Prentiss, in the House of Representatives, caught up and 
echoed the cry under the administration of Yan Buren. 
But the country refused to be alarmed. As the Yankee 
said of the Americans at the battle of White Plains, where 
they were beaten, "The fact is, as far as 1 can understand, 
our folks didn't seem to take no sort of interest in that 
battle." The reason that the country took no sort of in- 
terest in the discussion of the evils of patronage was evi- 
dent. It believed the denunciation to be a mere party cry, 
a scream of disappointment and impotence f ro.n those who 
held no places and controlled no patronage. It heard the 
leaders of the opposition fiercely arraigning the -xdministra- 
tion for proscription and universal wrong-doing, but it was 
accustomed by its English tradition and descent always to 
hear the Tories cry that the Constitution was in danger 
when the Whigs were in power, and the Whigs under a 
Tory administration to shout that all was lost. It heard 
the uproar like the old lady upon her first railroad journey, 
who sat serene amid the wreck of a collision, and when 
asked if she was much hurt, looked over her spectacles 
and answered, blandly, '*Hurt? Why, 1 supposed they 
always stopped so in this kind of travelling.'' The feel- 
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ing that the denunciation was only a part of the game of 
politics, and no more to be accepted as a true statement 
than Snug the joiner as a true lion, was confirmed bj the 
fact that when the Whig opposition came into power with 
President Harrison, it adopted the very policy which under 
Democratic administration it had strenuously denounced as 
fatal. The pressure for place was even greater than it had 
been twelve years before, and although Mr. Webster as 
Secretary of . State maintained his consistency by putting 
bis name to an executive order asserting sound principles, 
the order was swept away like a lamb by a locomotive. 
Nothing but a miracle, said General Harrison's attorney- 
general, can feed the swarm of hungry office-seekers. 

Adopted by both parties, Mr. Marcy's doctrine that the 
places in the public service are the proper spoils of a vic- 
torious party, was accepted as a necessary condition of 
popular government. One of the highest officers of the 
government expounded this doctrine to me long afterward. 
•'I believe," said he, *'that when the people vote to change 
a party administration they vote to change every person of 
the opposite party who holds a place, from the President 
of the United States to the messenger at my door." It is 
this extraordinary but sincere misconception of the function 
of party in a free government that leads to the serious 
defence of the Spoils System. Now, a party is merely a 
voluntary association of citizens to secure the enforcement 
of a certain policy of administration upon which they are 
agreed. In a free government this is done by the election 
of legislators and of certain executive officers who are 
friendly to that policy. But the duty of the great body of 
persons employed in the minor administrative places is in 
no sense political. It is wholly ministerial, and the politi- 
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cal opinions of such persons affect the discharge of their 
duties no more than their religious views or their literary 
preferences. All that can be justly required of such per- 
sons, in the interest of the public business, is honesty, in- 
telligence, capacity, industry, and due subordination; and 
to say that, when the policy of the government is changed 
by the result of an election from protection to free trade, 
every bookkeeper and letter-carrier and messenger and 
porter in the public ofiBces ought to be a free trader, is as 
wise as to say that if a merchant is a Baptist every clerk 
in his office ought to be a believer in total immersion. But 
the officer of whom 1 spoke undoubtedly expressed the 
general feeling. The necessarily evil consequences of the 
practice which he justified seemed to be still speculative 
and inferential, and to the national indifference which fol- 
lowed the war the demand of Mr. Jenckes for reform ap- 
peared to be a mere whimsical vagary most inopportunely 
introduced. 

It was, however, soon evident that the war had made the 
necessity of reform imperative, and chiefly for two reasons: 
first, the enormous increase of patronage, and second, the 
fact that circumstances had largely identified a party name 
with patriotism. The great and radical evil of the spoils 
system was carefully fostered by the apparent absolute ne- 
cessity to the public welfare of making political opinion and 
sympathy a condition of appointment to the smallest place. 
It is since the war, therefore, that the evil has run riot and 
that its consequences have been fully revealed. Those con* 
sequences are now familiar, and I shall not describe them. 
It is enough that the most patriotic and intelligent Ameri- 
cana and the most competent foreign observers agree that 
the direct and logical results of that system are the dan- 
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gerous confusion of tlie executive and legislative powers 
of the government; the conversion of politics into mere 
place-hunting; the extension of the mischief to State and 
county and city administration, and the consequent degra- 
dation of the national character; the practical disfranchise- 
ment of the people wherever the system is most powerful; 
and the perversion of a republic of equal citizens into a 
despotism of venal politicians. These are the greatest 
dangers that can threaten a republic, and they are due 
to the practice of treating the vast system of minor public 
places which are wholly ministerial, and whose duties are 
the same under every party administration, not as public 
trusts, but as party perquisites. The English-speaking 
race has a grim sense of humor, and the absurdity of 
transacting the public business of a great nation in a. way 
which would ruin both the trade and the character of a 
small huckster, of proceeding upon the theory — for such 
is the theory of the Spoils System — that a man should be 
put in charge of a locomotive because he holds certain 
views of original sin, or because he polishes boots nimbly 
with his tongue — it is a folly so stupendous and grotesque 
that when it is fully perceived by the shrewd mother-wit of 
the Yankee it will be laughed indignantly and contemptu- 
ously away. But the laugh must have the method, and the 
indignation the form, of law; and now that the public mind 
is aroused to the true nature and tendency of the Spoils Sys- 
tem is the time to consider the practicable legal remedy for 
them. 

The whole system of appointments in the Civil Service 
proceeds from the President, and in regard to his action 
the intention of the Constitution is indisputable. It is 
that the President shall appoint solely upon public con- 
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siderations, and that the officer appointed shall serve as 
long as he discharges his duty faithfally. This is shown 
in Mr. Jefferson's familiar phrase in his reply to the re- 
monstrance of the merchants of New Haven against the 
removal of the collector of that port. Mr. Jefferson as- 
serted that Mr. Adams had purposely appointed in the 
last moments of his administration officers whose designa- 
tion he should have left to his successor. Alluding to 
these appointments, he says: ''I shall correct the pro- 
cedure, and that done, return with joy to that state of 
things when the only question concerning a candidati 
shall be, Is he honest? Is he capable? Is he faithful 
to the Constitution?" Mr. Jefferson here recognizes thai 
these had been the considerations which had usually deter- 
mined appointments; and Mr. Madison, in the debate upon 
the President's sole power of removal, declared that if a 
President should remove an officer for any reason not con- 
nected with efficient service he would be impeached. Re- 
form, therefore, is merely a return to the principle and 
purpose of the Constitution and to the practice of the early 
administrations. 

What more is necessary, then, for reform than that tha 
President should return to that practice ? As all places ia 
the Civil Service are filled either by his direct nomination 
or by officers whom he appoints, why has not any Presi- 
dent ample constitutional authority to effect at any moment 
a complete and thorough reform? The answer is simple. 
He has the power. He has always had it. A President 
has only to do as Washington did, and all his successors 
have only to do likewise, and reform would be complete. 
Every President has but to refuse to remove non-political 
officers for political or personal reasons; to appoint only 
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those whom he knows to be competent; to renominate, as 
Monroe and John Qaincj Adams did, every faithf al officer 
whose commission expires, and to require the heads of de- 
partments and all inferior appointing officers to conform to 
this practice, and the work would be done. This is appar- 
ently a short and easy and constitutional method of reform, 
requiring no further legislation or scheme of procedure. 
But why has no President adopted it? For the same 
reason that the best of Popes does not reform the abuses 
of his Church. For the same reason that a leaf goes over 
Niagara. It is because the opposing forces are overpower- 
ing. The same high officer of the government to whom I 
have alladed said to me as we drove upon the Heights of 
Wcishington, **Do you mean that I ought not to appoint 
my subordinates for whom I am responsible?" I an- 
swered: **I mean that you do not appoint them now; I 
mean that if, when we return to the capital, you hear that 
your chief sabordinate is dead, you will not appoint his 
successor. You will have to choose among the men urged 
upon you by certain powerful politicians. Undoubtedly 
you ought to appoint the man whom you believe to be 
the most fit. But you do not and cannot. If you could 
or did appoint such men only, and that were the rule of 
your department and of the service, there would be no 
need of reform." And he could not deny it. There was 
no law to prevent his selection of the best man. Indeed, 
the law assumed that he would do it. The Constitution 
intended that he should do it. But when I reminded him 
that there were forces beyond the law that paralyzed the 
intention of the Constitution, and which would inevitably 
compel him to accept the choice of others, he said no more. 
It is easy to assert that the reform of the Civil Service is 
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an exeoutive reform. So it is. Bat the Exeoutiye aloM 
cannot aocomplish it. The abnsea are now completely and 
aggressively organised, and the stordiest President would 
quail before them. The President who should undertakOi 
single-handed, to deal with the complication of administm- 
tive evils known as the Spoils System would find his party 
leaders in Congress and their retainers throughout the coun* 
try arrayed against him ; the proposal to disregard traditiotti 
and practices which are regarded as essential to the very ex- 
istence and effectiveness of party organization would be stig- 
matized as treachery, and the President himself would be 
covered with odium as a traitor. The air would hum with 
denunciation. The measures he should favor, the appoint* 
ments he might make, the recommendations of his aecre* 
taries, would be opposed and imperilled, and the success of 
his administration would be endangered. A President who 
should alone undertake thoroughly to reform the evil must 
feel it to be the vital and paramount issue, and must be will- 
ing to hazard everything for its success. He must have the 
absolute faith and the indomitable will of Luther. '^Heie 
stand I; I can no other. ^' How can we expect a Presideiift 
whom this system elects to devote himself to its destruo- 
tion? General Grant, elected by a spontaneous patriotia 
impulse, fresh from the regulated order of military life 
and new to politics and politicians, saw the reason and 
the necessity of reform. The hero of a victorious war, at 
the height of his popularity, his party in undisputed and 
seemingly indisputable supremacy, made the attempt. Con- 
gress, good-naturedly tolerating what it considered hie whim 
of inexperience, granted money to try an experiment. The 
adverse pressure was tremendous. '*1 am used to pressure," 
said the soldier. So he was, but not to this pressure. He 
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was driven by unknown and incalculable ounento. Be was 
enveloped in whirlwinds of sophistry, scorn, and incredu- 
lity. Be who upon bis own line had fought it out all sum- 
mer to victory, upon a line absolutely new and unknown 
was naturally bewildered and dismayed. So Wellington 
had drawn the lines of victory on the Spanish Peninsula 
and had saved Europe at Waterloo. But even Wellington 
at Waterloo could not be also Sir Bobert Peel at Westmin- 
ster. Bven Wellington, who had overthrown Napoleon in 
the field, could not also be the parliamentary hero who for 
the welfare of his country would dare to risk the overthrow 
of his party. When at last President Grant said, ''If Con- 
gress adjourns without positive legislation on Civil Service 
reform, I shall regard such action as a disapproval of the 
system and shall abandon it," it was, indeed, a surrender, 
but it was the surrender of a champion who had honestly 
mistaken both the nature and the strength of the adversary 
and his own power of endurance. 

It is not, then, reasonable, under the conditions of our 
government and in the actual situation, to expect a Presi- 
dent to go much faster or much further than public opin- 
ion. But executive action can aid most effectively the 
development and movement of that opinion, and the most 
decisive reform measures that the present administration 
might take would be undoubtedly supported by a powerful 
public sentiment. The educative results of resolute executive 
action, however limited and incomplete in scope, have been 
shown in the two great public offices of which I have spoken, 
the New York Custom Bouse and the New York Post-office. 
For nearly three years the entire practicability of reform has 
been demonstrated in those offices, and solely by the direo- 
laoQ of the President. The value of such demoiuitnitk>Da^ 
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due to the Execatire will alone, carried into effect by th<Hr- 
oughly trained and interested subordinates, cannot be over* 
estimated. Bat when they depend upon the will of a tran- 
sient officer and not upon a strong public conviction, they 
are seeds that have no depth of soil. A vital and enduring 
reform in administrative methods, although it be but a re- 
turn to the constitutional intention, can be accomplished 
only by the commanding impulse of public opinion. Per- 
manence is secured by law, not by individual pleasure. But 
in this country law is only formulated public opinion. Be- 
form of the Civil Service does not contemplate an invasion 
of the constitutional prerogative of the President and the 
Senate, nor does it propose to change the Constitution by 
statute. The whole system of the Civil Service proceedSy 
as I said, from the President, and the object of the reform 
movement is to enable him to fulfil the intention of the 
Constitution by revealing to him the desire of the country 
through the action of its authorized representatives. When 
the ground-swell of public opinion lifts Congress from the 
rocks, the President will gladly float with it into the deep 
water of wise and patriotic action. The President, indeed^ 
has never been the chief sinner in the Spoils System, al- 
though he has been the chief agent. Even President Jack- 
son yielded to party pressure as much as to his own con- 
victions. President Harrison sincerely wished to stay the 
flood, but it swept him away. President Grant doubtfully 
and with good intentions tested the pressure before yield- 
ing. President Hayes, with sturdy independence, adhered 
inflexibly to a few points, but his party chiefs cursed and 
derided him. President Garfield — ^G-od bless and restore 
him I — frankly declares permanent and effective reform to 
be impossible without the consent of Congress. When, 
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therefore, Congress obeys a commaading public opinioo, 
and reflects it Id legislation, it will restore to the Freaident 
the untrammelled exercise of his ample constitational poweis 
according to the constitutional intention ; and the practical 
question of reform is, How shall this be brought about ? 

Now, it is easy to kill weeds if we can destroy their 
roots, and it is not difficult to determine what the princi- 
ple of reform legislation should be if we can agree upon the 
source of the abuses to be reformed. May they not have a 
common origin ? In fact, are they not all bound together 
as parts of one system? The Representative in Congress, 
for instance, does not ask whether the interests of the pub- 
lic service require this removal or that appointment, bat 
whether, directly or indirectly, either will best serve his 
own interests. The Senator acts from the same motives. 
The. President, in turn, balances between the personal in- 
terests of leading politicians — President, Senators, and Bep- 
resentatives all wishing to pay for personal service and to 
conciliate personal influence. So also the party labor in- 
quired of the place-holder, the task of carrying caacuses, 
of defeating one man and electing another, as may be or- 
dered, the payment of the assessment levied upon his sal- 
ary — all these are ihe price of the place. They are the 
taxes paid by him as conditions of receiving a personal 
favor. Thus the abuses have a common soaroe, whatever 
may be the plea for the system from which they spring. 
Whether it be urged that the system is .essential to paity 
organization, or thM the desire for place is a laudable politi- 
eal ambition, or that the Spoils System is a logical devel<^ 
m&oi of onr political philosophy, or that new iHrooms sweep 
clean, or that any other system is un-Aniarioan — whatever 
the form of the plea for the abase, the conclusion is always 
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the same, that the minor places in the Civil Service are not 
public trusts, but rewards and prizes for personal and politi- 
cal favorites. 

The root of the complex evil, then, is personal favor- 
itism. This produces Congressional dictation, Senatorial 
usurpation, arbitrary removals, interference in elections, 
political assessments, and all the consequent corruption, 
degradation, and dauger that experience has disclosed. The 
method of reform, therefore, must be a plan of selection for 
appointment which makes favoritism impossible. The gen- 
eral feeling undoubtedly is that this can be accomplished by 
a fixed limited term. But the terms of most of the offices 
to which the President and the Senate appoint, and upon 
which the myriad minor places in the service depend, have 
been fixed and limited for sixty years, yet it is during that 
very period that the chief evils of personal patronage, have 
appeared. The law of 1820, which limited the term of im- 
portant revenue offices to four years, and which was after- 
ward extended to other offices, was intended, as John Quincy 
Adams tells us, to promote the election to the presidency 
of Mr. Crawford, who was then Secretary of the Treasury. 
The law was drawn by Mr. Crawford himself, and it was 
introduced into the Senate by one of his devoted partisans. 
It placed the whole body of executive financial officers at 
the mercy of the Secretary of the Treasury and of a ma- 
jority of the Senate, and its design, as Mr. Adams says, 
"was to secure for Mr. Crawford the influence of all the 
incumbents in office, at the peril of displacement, and of 
five or ten times an equal number of ravenous office-seek- 
ers, eager to supplant them." This is the very substance 
of the Spoils System, intentionally introduced by a fixed 
limitation of term in place of the constitutional tenure of 
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efficieni seryioe; and it was so far sttoeessfuJ thai it made 
the custom hoose oiBcera, district attorneys, marskak, regis- 
ters of the land office, receivers of public money, and even 
paymasters in the army, notorioasly active partisans of Mr. 
Crawford. Mr. Benton says that the four-years law merely 
made the dismissal of faithful officers easier, because the 
expiration of the term was regarded as ''the creation of a< 
vacancy to be filled by new appointments." A fixed lim- 
ited term for tbe chiel offices has not destroyed or modified 
personal influence, but, on the contrary, it has fostered 
mniversal servility and loss of self-respect, because xeap- 
pointment depends, not upon official fidelity and efficiency, 
but upon personal influence and favor. To fix by law the 
terms of plaoes dependent upon such offices would be like 
an attempt to cure hydrophobia by the bite of a mad dog. 
The incumbent would be always busy keeping his influence 
in repair to secure leappointment, and the applicant would 
be equally busy in seeking such influence to procure tbe 
place, and as the fixed terms would be coDstantly expirinK, 
the eager and angry intrigue and contest of influence would 
be as endless as it is now. This certainly would not be 
wform. 

But ?7«uld not reform be secured by adding to a fixed 
limited term the safeguard of removal for cause oaly 7 Be- 
moral for cause alone means, of cooise, removal for legiti- 
mate caiMe, sueh as dishonesty, negligence, or incapaoitf . 
But who shall decide that Mich caose exists? This must 
be determined either by the responsible superior officer or 
by some other aulberi^. But if left to some other author- 
ity the right ti counsel and the forms of a court would be 
invoked { the whole kgd machinery of mandftmnses, i^juae* 
tionsi oeitMKariSi and the rules at evidanoe would be pat in 
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play to keep aa inoompetent clerk at his desk or a sleepy 
watchman on his beat. Gaase for the removal of a letter- 
carrier in the post-office or of an accountant in the custom 
house would be presented with all the pomp of impeachment 
and established like a high crime and misdemeanor. Thus 
every clerk in every office would have a kind of vested in- 
terest in his place because, however careless, slovenly, or 
troublesome he might be, he could be displaced only by 
an elaborate and doubtful legal process. Moreover, if the 
head of a bureau or a collector, or a postmaster were 
obliged to prove negligence, or insolence, or incompetency 
against a clerk as he would prove theft, there would be no 
removals from the public service except for crimes of which 
the penal law takes cognizance. Consequently, removal 
would be always and justly regarded as a stigma upon 
character, and a man removed from a position in a public 
office would be virtually branded as a convicted criminal. 
Removal for cause, therefore, if the cause were to be de- 
cided by any authority but that of the responsible superior 
officer, instead of improving, would swiftly and enormously 
enhance the cost, and ruin the efficiency, of the public ser- 
vice, by destroying subordination, and making every lazy 
and worthless member df it twice as careless and incompe- 
tent as he is now. 

If, then, the legitimate cause for removal ought to be 
determined in public as in private business by the respon- 
sible appointing power, it is of the highest public necessity 
that the exercise of that power should be made as abso- 
lutely honest and independent as possible. But how can 
it be made honest and independent if it is not protected so 
far as practicable from the constant bribery of selfish inter- 
est and the illicit solicitation of personal influence? The 
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experience of our large patronage offices proves conclusively 
that the cause of the larger number of removals is not dis- 
honesty or incompetency ; it is the desire to make vacancies 
to fill. This is the actual cause, whatever cause may be as- 
signed. The removals would not be made except for the 
pressure of politicians. But those politicians would not 
press for removals if they could not secure the appointment 
of their favorites. Make it impossible for them to secure 
appointment, and the pressure would instantly disappear 
and arbitrary removal cease. 

So long, therefore, as we permit minor appointments to 
be made by mere personal inflaence and favor, a fixed lim- 
ited term and removal during that term for cause only 
would not remedy the evil, because the incumbents would 
still be seeking influence to secure reappointment, and the 
aspirants doing the same to replace them. Removal under 
plea of good cause would be as wanton and arbitrary as it 
is now, unless the power to remove were intrusted to some 
other discretion than that of the superior officer, and in that 
case the struggle for reappointment and the knowledge that 
removal for the term was practically impossible would to- 
tally demoralize the service. To make sure, then, that re- 
movals shall be made for legitimate cause only, we must pro- 
vide that appointment shall be made only for legitimate cause. 

All roads lead to Home. Personal influence in appoint- 
ments can be annulled only by free and open competition. 
By that bridge we can return to the practice of Washington 
and to the intention of the Constitution. That is the shoe 
of swiftness and the magic sword by which the President 
can pierce and outrun the protean enemy of sophistry and 
tradition which prevents him from asserting his power. If 
you flay that suocesB in a competitive literary examination 
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does not ptoTe HtneM to adjust cnstoiiMi dntieB, or lo dis- 
tribute letters, or to appraise linen, or to measure molasses, 
I answer that tlie reform does not propose that fitness shall 
be proved bj a competitive literary examination. It pro- 
poses to annul personal influence and political favoritism 
by making appointment depend upon proved capacity. To 
determine this it proposes first to test the comparative gen- 
eral intelligence of all applicants and their special knowl- 
edge of the particular official duties required, and then to 
prove the practical faculty of the most intelligent applicants 
by actual trial in the performance of the duties before thef 
are appointed. If it be still said that success in such a com- 
petition may not prove fitness, it is enough to reply that 
success in obtaining the favor of some kind of boss, whicb 
18 the present system, presumptively proves unfitness. 

Nor is it any objection to the reformed system that many 
efficient officers in the service could not have entered it had 
it been necessary to pass an examination; it is no objection, 
because their efficiency is a mere chance. They were not 
appointed because of efficiency, but either because they were 
diligent politicians or because they were recommended by 
diligent politicians. The chance of getting efficient men in 
any business is certainly not diminished by inquiry and 
investigation. I have heard an officer in the army say that 
he could select men from the ranks for special duty much 
more satisfactorily than they could be selected by an exam- 
ination. Undoubtedly he could, because he knows his men, 
and he selects solely by his knowledge of their comparative 
fitness. If this were true of the Civil Service, if every ap- 
pointing officer chose the fittest person from those that he 
knew, there would be no need of reform. It is because 
he cannot do this that the reform is necessary. 
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It is the same kind of objection which alleges that com- 
petition is a droll plan by which to restore the conduct of 
the public business to business principles and methods, 
since no private business selects its agents by competition. 
But the managers of private business are virtually free from 
personal influence in selecting their subordinates, and they 
employ and promote and dismiss them solely for the inter- 
ests of the business. Their choice, however, is determined 
by an actual, although not a formal, competition. Like the 
military officer, they select those whom they know by ex- 
perience to be the most competent. But if great business 
houses and' corporations were exposed to persistent, inso- 
lent, and overpowering interference and solicitation for 
place such as obstructs great public departments and offi- 
cers, they too would resort to the form of competition, as 
they now have its substance, and they would resort to it 
to secure the very freedom which they now enjoy of select- 
ing for fitness alone. 

Mr. President, in the old Arabian story, from the little 
box upon the sea-shore, carelessly opened by the fisherman, 
arost the towering and haughty demon, ever more mon- 
strous and more threatening, who would not crouch again. 
So from the small patronage of the earlier day, from a Civil 
Service dealing with a national revenue of only $2,000,000, 
and regulated upon sound business principles, has sprung 
the un-American, un -Democratic, un-Eepublican system 
which destroys political independence, honor, and moral- 
ity, and corrodes the national character itself. In the sol* 
emn anxiety of this hour the warning words of the austere 
Calhoun, uttered nearly half a century ago, echo in startled 
recollection like words of doom: *'If you do not put this 
thing down it will put you down.'' Happily it is the his- 
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torio fulh of llie raoe from vhkli wo an ehioAy sprang, 
that eternal vigilanoe is the price of liberty. It is that faitli 
whidi has made our mother Englaod the great patent of 
free States. The same faith has made America the political 
hope of the world. Fortunately remored by our positiom 
from tiie entanglements of European politics, and moiw 
united and peaceful at h(Hne than at any time within the 
memory of living men, the moment is most an^ncious for 
remedying that abuse in our political system whose nature, 
proportions, and perils the whole country begins clearly te 
discern. The will and the power to apply the remedy will 
be a test of the sagacity and the energy of the people. The 
reform of ^hich 1 have spoken is essentially the people's 
reform. With the instinct of robbers who run with the 
crowd and lustily cry '^Stop thief!" those who would make 
the public service the monopoly of a few favorites denounce 
the determination to open that service to the whole people 
as a plan to establish an aristocracy. The huge ogre of 
patronage, gnawing at the character, the honor, and the life 
of the country, grimly sneers that the people cannot hekf 
themselves and that nothing can be done. But much greater 
things have been done. Slavery was the Giant Despair of 
many good men of the last generation, but slavery was over- 
thrown. If the Spoils System, a monster only less threal- 
ening than slavery, be unconquerable, it is because ths 
country has lost its convictions, its courage, and its 
eommon-sense. **I expect," said the Yankee as he smr- 
yeyed a stout antagonist, *'I expect that you're pretty 
ugly, but 1 cal'late I'm a darned sight uglier." I know 
that patronage is strong, but I believe that the Americae 
people are very much stronger. 
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GenUemen of the Convention : 

AEEPTJBLICAN and a free man I came into this con- 
vention; by the grace of God a Bepublican and a 
free man will I go out of this convention. Twenty- 
four years ago I was here in Chicago. Twenty-four years 
ago I took part with the men of this country who nominated 
the man who bears the most illustrious name in the Bepub- 
lican party, and the brightest ray in whose halo of glory and 
immortality is that he was the great emancipator. In that 
convention, sir, a resolution was offered in amendment of 
the platform. It introduced into that platform certain 
words from the Declaration of Independence. That man 
was voted down in that convention, and Joshua B. Gid- 
dings, of Ohio, rose from his seat and was passing out of 
the convention. As he went to pass by my chair, I, well 
nigh a boy and unknown to him, reached out my hand 
and said: '*Sir, where are you going?" He said to me: 
"Young man, I am going out of this convention, fori find 
there is no place in a Bepublican convention for an original 
anti -slavery man like me." Well, gentlemen, after this he 
stopped and again took his seat, and before the convention 
concluded the Bepublican party declared no word, no deed, 
no sign should ever be made in a Bepublican convention 
that in the slightest degree reflected upon the honor or the 



' DeliTered in the Republican National Oonvention, at Chicago, June 4, 
1884, on the resolution offered by Mr. Hawkins, of Tennessee: **Be8olvedf Am 
the senM of this oonyention, that every member of it is bound in honor to sup- 
port ita nominee, whoerer that nominee may be, and that no man should hold 
a seat her* who ii not ready to so agree." 
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loyalty of the men who took part in that oonvention, and 
upon their adhesion to liberty. The gentleman who was 
last upon the floor dared any one npaa this floor to vote 
against that resolation. I say to him in reply that the 
presentation of such a resolution in such a eonrention as 
this is a stigma, an insult, upon every man who stands here. 
The question is no question at all. Precisely the same mo- 
tion was brought up at the last convention, and a man from 
West Virginia (I honor his name!) said in the face of the 
roaring galleries: **I am a Bepublican who carries his 
sovereignty under his own hat.'^ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Campbeirs position in that 
convention agreed with the wise reflection, the afterthought 
of the Republican convention of 1880, under the direction 
of that great leader whose face fronts us there, James A. 
Garfield, of Ohio. Under the lead of Garfield, I remind 
you, my friend from California, that convention, taking its 
action, induced the gentleman who presented the resolution 
to withdraw it from consideration. Now, sir, in the light 
of the character of the Bepublican party; in the light of the 
action of the last Bepublican convention, the first conven- 
tion I have known in which such a pledge was required of 
the members; I ask this convention, mindful of all that 
hangs upon the wisdom, the moderation, the tolerance, and 
the patriotism of our action — mindful of it all I beg this 
convention to remember Lincoln, to remember Garfield, to 
remember the most vital principle of the Republican party, 
and assume that every man here who is an honorable man 
will vote this resolution down, as something which should 
never have appeared in a Bepublican convention, and as 
unworthy to be ratified by the concourse of free men I see 
before me. 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS AS A MSTXMY-II AKER 

PROM A OONTEMPORMnr STBIOGRAPHIC RBPORT OF THE ADMB88 
DEUVEREO ni TREMONT TEMPLE. BOSTON. APRIL iB. Ma 

WHEN the war ended, and the specific porpoee 0I 
his relentleas agitation was aooompliBhed, PhillipB 
was still in the prime of his life. Had his mind 
recorred to the dreams of earlier years, had he desiredi in 
the fulness of his fame and the maturity of his powers, to 
turn to the political career which the hopes of the frienda 
of his youth had forecast, I do not doubt that the Massachu- 
setts oi Sumner and of Andrew, proud of his genius and 
owning his immense service to the triumphant cause, al* 
though a service beyond the party line, and often apparently 
directed against the party itself, would have gladly sum- 
moned him to duty. It would, indeed, have been a kind 
of peerage for this great Commoner. But not to repose and 
peaceful honor did this earnest soul incline. ^^Now that 
the field is won," he said gayly to a friend, ^*do you sit by 
the camp-fire, but I will put out into the underbrush.*' 
The slave, indeed, was free, but emancipation did not free 
the agitator from his task. The client that suddenly i^ 
peared before him on that monorable October day waa not 
an oppressed race alone; it was wronged humanity; it was 
the victim of unjust systems and unequal laws ; it was the 
poor man, the weak man, the unfortunate man, whoever 
and whatever he might be. This was the cause that he 
would still plead in the f<Mram of pablic opinion. ^*Let it 
not be said," he wrote to a meeting of his old Abolition 
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friends, two months before his deathi **that the old Aboli- 
tionist stopped with the negro, and was nerer able to see 
that the same principles claimed his atmost effort to protect 
all labor, white and black, and to farther the discussion of 
ererj claim of humanity." 

Was this the habit of mere agitation, the restless discon- 
tent that followed great achievement? There were those 
who thought BO. But they were critics of a temperament 
which did not note that with Phillips agitation was a prin- 
ciple, and a deliberately chosen method to definite ends. 
There were still vast questions springing from the same 
root of selfishness and injustice as the question of slavery. 
They must force a hearing in the same way. He would not 
adopt in middle life the career of politics, which he had re- 
nounced in youth, however seductive that career might be, 
whatever its opportunities and rewards, because the purpose 
had grown with his growth and strengthened with his 
strength, to form public opinion rather than to represent 
it, in making or in executing the laws. To form public 
opinion upon vital public questions by public discussion, 
but by public discussion absolutely fearless and sincere, 
and conducted with honest faith in the people to whom the 
argument was addressed — this was the service which he had 
long performed, and this he would still perform, and in the 
familiar way. 

His comprehensive philanthropy had made him, even 
during the anti-slavery contest, the untiring advocate of 
other great reforms. His powerful presentation of the jus- 
tice and reason of the political equality of women, at 
Worcester, in 1857, more than any other single impulse 
launched that question upon the sea of popular controversy. 
In the general statement of principle, nothing has been 
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added to that disoonisd. In yirid a&d effective eloqueaoa 
cf adTocacy it has never been sorpaesed. All the ail- 
ments for independence echoed John Adams in the Conti- 
aental Ooogress^ all the pleas for applying the Amaricaa 
principle of representation to the wives and mothers eC 
American citizens echo the eloquence of Wendell Phillips 
at Worcester. His, also, was the voice that sammooad the 
temperance voters of the Common wealth to stand np and be 
counted; the voice which resolutely and definitely exposed 
the crime to which the busy American mind and conseienoe 
are at last turning — the American crime against the Indiaaia. 
Through him the sorrow of Crete, the tragedy of Irelaiid, 
pleaded with America. In the terrible experience of the 
early anti-slavery debate, when the Church and refined 
society seemed to be the rampart of slavery, he had learned 
profound distrust of that conservatism of prosperity whioli 
* chills human sympathy and narrows the conscience. So the 
vast combinations of capital, in these later days, with their 
immense monopolies and imperial power, seemed to him 
sure to corrupt the government and to obstruct and threaten 
the real welfare of the people. He felt, therefore, that whet 
is called the respectable class is often really, but uncon- 
sciously and with a generous purpose, not justly estimating 
its own tendency, the dangerous class. Be was not a parlgr 
politician; he cared little for party or for party leaden. 
But any polittcal party which in his judgment represented 
the dangerous tendency was a party to be defeated in the 
interest of the peace and progress of all the people. 

But his judgment, always profoundly sincere, was it not 
sometimes praCoundly mistaken ? No nobler friend of free* 
dom and of man than Wendell Phillips ever breathed upon 
this eonlinent, and no man's service to freedom smrpnasoe 
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his. Bat before the war he demanded peacefal diBanion-^ 
yet it was the Union in arms that saved Liberty. Daring 
the war he would have superseded Lincoln — ^bat it was 
Lincoln who freed the slaves. He pleaded for Ireland, 
tortured by centuries of misrule, and while every generous 
heart followed with sympathy the pathos and the power of 
his appeal, the just mind recoiled from the sharp arraign- 
ment of the truest friends in England that Ireland ever 
had. I know it ail ; but I know also, and history will re- 
member, that the slave Union which he denounced is dis- 
solved; that it was the heart and conscience of the nation, 
exalted by his moral appeal of agitation, as well as by the 
enthusiasm of patriotic war, which held up the hands of 
Lincoln, and upon which Lincoln leaned in emancipating 
the slaves, and that only by indignant and aggressive ap- 
peals like his has the heart of England ever opened to 
Irish wrong. 

No man, I say, can take a pre-eminent and effective part 
in contentions that shake nations, or in the discussion of 
great national policies, of foreign relations, of domestic 
economy and finance, without keen reproach and fierce mis- 
conception. ^^But death," says Bacon, ^'bringeth good 
fame." Then, if moral integrity remain unsoiled, the pur- 
pose pure, blameless the life, and patriotism as shining as 
the sun, conflicting views and differing counsels disap- 
pear, and, firmly fixed upon character and actual achieve- 
ment, good fame rests secure. Eighty years ago, in this 
city, how unsparing was the denunciation of John Adams 
for betraying and raining his party, for his dogmatism, his 
vanity and ambition, for his exasperating impracticability — 
he, the Colossus of the Revolution! And Thomas Jeffer- 
son? I may truly say what the historian say's of the Saracen 
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mothers and Bichard Ccear de Lioiii that the mothers 6t 
Boston hashed their children with fear of the political 
devil incarnate of Virginia. Bat, when the drapery of 
mourning shronded the columns and overhung the arches 
of Faneuil Hall, Daniel Webster did not remember that 
sometimes John Adams was imprudent and Thomas Jeffer- 
son sometimes unwise. He remembered only that John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson were two of the greatest 
American patriots — and their fellow citissens of every party 
bowed their heads and said, Amen. I am not here to declare 
that the judgment of Wendell Phillips was always soundi 
nor his estimate of men always just, nor his policy always 
approved by the event. He would ' have scorned such 
praise. I am not here to eulogize the mortal, but the im* 
mortal. He, too, was a great American patriot; and no 
American life — no, not one— offers to future generations 
of his countrymen a more priceless example of inflexible 
fidelity to conscience and to public duty; and no American 
more truly than he purged the national name of its shame, 
and made the American flag the flag of hope for mankind. 
Among her noblest children his native city will cherish 
him, and gratefully recall the unbending Puritan soul that 
dwelt in a form so gracious and urbane. The plain house 
in which he lived — severely plain, because the welfare of 
the suffering and the slave were preferred to books and 
pictures and every fair device of art; the house to which 
the Korth Star led the trembling fugitive, and which the 
unfortunate and the friendless knew; the radiant figure 
passing swiftly through these streets, plain as the house 
from whioh it oame, r^gal with a royalty beyond that of 
kings; the ceaseless charity untold; the strong sustaining 
heart of private friendship; the sacred domestic affections 
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that mDBt not here be named ; the eloqaenoe which, like the 
song of Orpheus, will fade from living memory into a doubt- 
fal tale; that great scene of his youth in Faneuil Ball; the 
surrender of ambition; the mighty agitation and the mighty 
triumph with which his name is forever blended; the conse- 
cration of a life hidden with God in sympathy with man — 
these, all these, will live among your immortal traditions, 
heroic even in your heroic story. But not yours alone I 
As years go by, and only the large outlines of lofty Ameri- 
can characters and careers remain, the wide Eepublic will 
confess the benediction of a life like this, and gladly own 
that if with perfect faith and hope assured America would 
still stand and ^^bid'the distant generations hail,'' the in- 
spiration of her national life must be the sublime moral 
courage, the all-embracing humanity, the spotless integrity, 
the absolutely unselfish devotion of great powers to great 
public ends, which were the glory of Wendell Phillips. 
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TOHN 8HEB1CAN was born at LaDcaster, Ohio, May 10, 1823. He was not 
^ sent to ooilege, but received a fairly good academic education. He studied 
law and was admitted to the bar at the age of tweuty-one. He joined the Whig 
party, and was a delegate to the National Whig Conventions in 1848 and 1862. 
He took part in the organization of the Republican party, and in 1856 presided 
over the first Republican Convention held in his native State. He was a repre- 
sentative in Congress from March 4, 1855, to March, 1861, and was the Republi- 
can candidate for Speaker in 1859-60. He was sent to the Federal Senate in 
1861 to succeed Salmon P. Chase, and was re-elected in 1866 and 1872. He 
was Secretary of the Treasury under President Hayes from 1877 to 1881. On 
March 4, of the year last aamed, he again took a seat in the Senate and waa 
re-elected in 1886 and 1892. He was a prominent candidate for the Presidency 
in several Republican National Conventions On March 4, 1897, he became 
Secretary of State in the McEinley administration, but did not long retain the 
office. He died in 1900. 



ON SILVER COINAGE AND TREASURY NOTES 

UNITED STATES SENATE. JUNE 5, 1890 

I APPROACH the discassion of this bill and the kindred 
bilk and amendments pending in the two Houses with 
unaffected diffidence. No problem is submitted to us 
of equal importance and difficulty. Our action will affect 
the value of all the property of the people of the United 
States, and the wages of labor of every kind, and our trade 
and commerce with all the world. In the consideration of 
such a question we should not be controlled by previous 
opinions or bound by local interests, but with the lights 

of experience and full knowledge of all the complicated 
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facts involved, give to the subject the beet judgment which 
imperfect human nature allows. With the wide diversity 
of opinion that prevails, each of us must make concessions 
in order to secure such a measure as will accomplish the 
objects sought for without impairing the public credit or 
the general interests of our people. This is no time for 
visionary theories of political economy. We must deal with 
facts as we find them and not as we wish them. We must 
aim at results based upon practical experience, for what 
has been probably will be. The best prophet of the future 
is the past. 

To know what measures ought to be adopted we should 
have a clear conception of what we wish to accomplish. I 
believe a majority of the Senate desire, first, to provide 
an increase of money to meet the incf^asing wants of our 
rapidly growing country and population, and to supply the 
reduction in our circulation caused by the retiring of na- 
tional banknotes; second, to increase the market value of 
silver not only in the United States but in the world, in 
the belief that this is essential to the success of any measure 
proposed, and in the hope that our efforts will advance 
silver to its legal ratio with gold, and induce the great 
commercial nations to join with us in maintaining the 
legal parity of the two metals, or in agreeing with us in 
a new ratio of their relative value; and third, to secure a 
genuine bimetallic standard, one that will not demonetize 
gold or cause it to be hoarded or exported, but that will 
establish both gold and silver as standards of value not 
only in the United States, but among all the civilized 
nations of the world. 

Believing that these are the chief objects aimed at by us 
all, and that we differ only as to the best means to obtain 
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them, I will discuss the pending prop^ositions to test how 
far they tend, in my opinion, to promote or defeat these 
objeotB. 

And, first, as to the amount of currency necessary to 
meet the wants of the people. . . • 

It is a fact that there has been a constant increase of 
currcQcy. It is a fact which must be constantly borne in 
mind. If any evils now exist suck as have been so often 
stated, such as falling prices, increased mortgages, conten- 
tions between capital and labor, decreasing value of silver, 
increased relative value of gold, they must be attributed to 
some other cause than our insufficient supply of circulation, 
for not only has the circulation increased in these twelve 
years eighty per cent, while our population has only in- 
creased thirty-six per cent, but it has all been maintained 
at the gold standard, which, it is plain, has been greatly 
advanced* in purchasing power. If the value of money is 
tested by its amount, by numerals, according to the favorite 
theory of the Senator from Nevada (Mr. Jones), then surely 
we ought to be on the high road of prosperity, for these 
numerals have increased in twelve years from $806,000,000 
to $1,405,000,000 in 'October last, and to $1,420,000,000 on 
the first of this month. This single fact disposes of the 
claim that insufficient currency is the cause of the woes, 
real and imaginary, that have been depicted, and compel 
us to look to other causes for the evils complained of. 

I admit that prices for agricultural productions have 
been abnormally low, and that the farmers of the United 
States have suffered greatly from this cause. Bat this de- 
pression of prices is easily accounted for by the greatly in- 
ereased amount of agricultural production, the wonderful 
development of agricultural implements, the opening of vast 
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regions of new and fertile fields in the West, tiie redneed 

cost of transportation, the doubling of the miles of rail« 
roads, and the qaadrupling capacity of railroads and steam- 
boats for transportation, and the new-fangled fcwms of trusts 
and combinations which monopolise nearly all the produo- 
tions of the farms and workshops of our country, reducing 
the price to the producer and in some cases inoreasiiig the 
cost to the consumer. All these causes co-operate to reduce 
prices of farm products. No one of them can be traced to 
an insufficient currency, now larger in amount in proportioa 
to population than ever before in our history. 

Bat to these causes of a domestic character muat be 
added others, over which we have no control. The same 
wonderful development of industry has been going on ia 
other parts of the globe. In fiussia, especially in Sonthera 
Bussia, vast r^ons have been opened to the commerce ol 
the world. Railroads have been built, mines have beea 
opened, exhaustless supplies of petroleum have been foundt 
and all these are competitors with us in supplying Hit wants 
of Europe for food, metals, heat, and light. India, with its 
teeming millions of poorly paid laborers, is competing with 
our farmers, and their products are transported to market 
over thousands of miles of railroads constructed by English 
capital, or by swift steamers through the Bed Sea and the 
Saez Canal, reaching directly the people of Europe whom 
we formerly supplied with food. No wonder, then, that 
our agriculture is depressed by low prices, caused by com- 
petition with new rivals and agencies. 

Any one who can overlook these causes and attribute 
low prices to a want of domestic currency, that has increased 
and is increasing continually, must be blind to the great 
forces that in recent times throughout the world are tend- 
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ing bj improved methods and modern inventions to lessen 
the prices of all commodities. . . . 

These fluctuations depend upon the law of supply and 
demand, involving facts too numerous to state, but rarelj 
depending on the volume of money in circulation. An 
increase of currency can have no effect to advance prices 
unless we cheapen and degrade it by making it less valu- 
able; and if that is the intention now, the direct and 
honest way is to put fewer grains of gold or silver in our 
dollar. This was the old way, by clipping the coin, adding 
base metal. 

If we want a cheaper dollar we have the clear constitu- 
tional right to put in it 15 grains of gold instead of 28, or 
800 grains of silver instead of 412i, but you have no power 
to say how many bushels of wheat the new dollar shall 
buy. You can, if you choose, cheapen the dollar under 
your power to coin money, and thus enable a debtor to pay 
his debts with fewer grains of silver or gold, under the 
pretext that gold or silver has risen in value, but in this 
way you would destroy all forms of credit and make it im- 
possible for nations or individuals to borrow money for a 
period of time. It is a species of repudiation. 

The best standard of value is one that measures for the 
longest period its equivalent in other products. Its relative 
value may vary from time to time. If it falls, the creditor 
loses; if it increases, the debtor loses; and these changes 
are the chances of all trade and commerce and all loaning 
and borrowing. The duty of the government is performed 
when it coins money and provides convenient credit repre- 
sentatives of coin. The purchasing power of money for 
other commodities depends upon changing conditions over 
which the government has no control. Even its power to 
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issae paper money has been denied anltl reoently, bat tUn 
may be considered as setUed by the recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court in the legal*tender cases. All that Congress 
ought to do is to provide a saffloient amount of money, 
either of coin or its equivalent of paper money, to meet the 
current wants of business. This it has done in the twelve 
years last passed at a ratio of increase far in excess of any 
in our previous history. . . . 

Under the law of February, 1878, the purchase ct 
$2,000,000 worth of silver bullion a month has by coinags 
produced annually an average of nearly $8,000,000 a month 
for a period of twelve years, but this amount, in view of the 
retirement of the banknotes, will not increase our currency 
in proportion to our increase in population. If our present 
currency is estimated at $1,400,000,000, and our population 
is increasing at the ratio of 3 per cent per annum, it would 
require $42,000,000 increased circulation each year to keep 
pace with the increase of population; but as the increase of 
population is accompanied by a still greater ratio of increase 
of wealth and business, it was thought that an immediate 
increase of circulation might be obtained by larger pur- 
chases of silver bullion to an amount sufficient to make 
good the retirement of banknotes, and keep pace with the 
growth of population. Assuming that $54,000,000 a year 
of additional circulation is needed upon this basis, that 
amount is provided for in this bill by the issue of Treasury 
notes in exchange for bullion at the market price. I see 
no objection to this proposition, but believe that Treasury 
notes based upon silver bullion purchased in this way will 
be as safe a foundation for paper money as can be conceived. 

Experience shows that silver coin will not circulate to 
any considerable amount. Only about one silver dollar te 
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each iahabitaaft is maintainad in eircolatioa with all the 
efforts made by the Treasury Department, bat silver certifi- 
cates, the representatives of this coin, pass current without 
question, and are maintained at par in gold by being re- 
ceived by the government for ail purposes and redeemed if 
called for. I do not fear to give to these notes every sane* 
tion and value that the United States can confer. 1 do not 
object to their being made a legal tender for all debts, 
public or private. £' believe tkat if they are to be issued 
they ought to be issued as money, with all the sanction and 
authority that the government can possibly confer. While 
1 believe the amount to be issued is greater than is neces- 
sary, yet in view of the retirement of banknotes I yielded 
my objections to the increase beyoad $4,000,000. As an 
expedient to provide increased circulation it is far prefer- 
able to free coinage of silver or any proposition that has 
been made to provide some other security than United 
States bonds for bank circulation. I believe it will accom- 
plish the first object proposed, a gradual and steady in- 
crease of the current money of the country. . . . 

What then can we do to arrest the fall of silver and to 
advance its market value? 1 know of but two expedients. 
One is to purchase bullion in large quantities as the basis 
and security of Treasury notes, as proposed by this bill. 
The other is to adopt the single standard of silver, and take 
the chances for its rise or fall in the markets of the world. 
I have already stated the probable results of the hoarding of 
bullion. By purchasing in the open market our domestie 
production of silver and hoarding it in the Treasury we 
withdraw so much from the supply of the world, and thus 
maintain or increase the price of the remaining silver pro- 
duction of the world. It is not idle in our vaults, but is 
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fepreiented bj oeriificateB in actiTe eiienlatioiL 
oanoes of sUyer bullion may not be worth one ounce of 
gold, still one dollar's worth of silver bullion is worth one 
dollar of gold. 

What will be the effect of the free coinage of silver? It 
is said that it will at once advance silver to par with gold 
at the ratio of 16 to 1. 1 deny it. The attempt will bring 
us to the single standard of the cheaper metal. When we 
advertise that we will buy all the silver of the world at that 
ratio and pay in Treasury notes, our notes will have the 
precise value of 87U grains of pure silver, but the silver 
will have no higher value in the markets of the world. If, 
now, that amount of silver can be purchased at 80 cents, 
then gold will be worth $1.25 in the new standard. All ' 
labor, property, and commodities will advance in nominal 
value, but their purchasing power in other commodities will 
not increase. If you make the yard 30 inches long instead 
of 86 you must purchase more yards for a coat or a dress, 
but do not lessen the cost of the coat or the dr^ss. You 
may by free coinage, by a species of confiscation, reduce 
the burden of a debt, but you cannot change the relative 
value of gold or silver, or any object of human desire. The 
only result is to demonetize gold and to cause it to be 
hoarded or exported. The cheaper metal fills the channels 
of circulation and the dearer metal commands a premium. 

If experience is needed to prove so plain an axiom we 
have it in our own history. At the beginning of our Na- 
tional Government we fixed the value of gold and silver as 
1 to 15. Gold was undervalued and fled the country to 
where an ounce of gold was worth 15i ounces of silver. 
Congress, in 1884, endeavored to rectify this by making 
the ratio 1 to 16, but by this silver was undervalued. 
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Sixteen ounces of silver were worth more than 1 ounce of 
gold, and silver disappeared. Congress, in 1868, adopted 
another expedient to secure the value of both metals as 
money. By this expedient gold is the standaid and silrer 
the subsidiary coin, containing confessedly silver of less 
value in the market than the gold coin, but maintained at 
the parity of gold coin by the government. . . • 

But it is said that those of us who demand the gold 
standard, or paper money always equal to gold, are the 
representatives of capital, money-changers, bondholden^ 
Shylocks, who want to grind and oppress the people. Thk 
kind of argument I hoped would never find its way into 
the Senate Chamber. It is the cry of the demagogue, with- 
out the slightest foundation. All these classes can take 
care of themselves. They are the men who make their 
profits out of the depreciation of money. They can mark 
up the price of their property to meet changing standards. 
They can protect themselves by gold contracts. In propor- 
tion to their wealth they have less money on hand than any 
other class. They have already protected themselves to a 
great extent by converting the great body of the securities 
in which they deal into gold bonds, and they hold the gold 
of the country, which you cannot change in value. They 
are not, as a rule, the creditors of the country. 

The great creditors are savings banks, insurance com- 
panies, widows and orphans, and provident farmers, and 
business men on a small scale. The great operators are the 
great borrowers and 'owe more than is due them. Their 
credit is their capital and they need not have even money 
enough to pay their rent. 

But how will this change affect the great mass of our 
fellow citizens who depend upon their daily labor? A 
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dollar to them means so much food clothing, and renl 
If you cheapen the dollar it will buy less of these. You 
may say they will get more dollars for their labor, but all 
experience shows that labor and land are the last to feel 
the change in monetary standards, and the same resistance 
will be made to an advance of wages on the silver standard 
as on the gold standard, and when the advance is won it 
will be found that the purchasing power of the new dollar 
is less than the old. No principle of political economy is 
better established than that the producing classes are the 
first to suffer and the last to gain by monetary changes. 

I might apply this argument to the farmer, the merchant, 
the professional' man, and to all classes except the specu- 
lator or the debtor who wishes to lessen the burden of his 
obligations; but it is not necessary. 

It is sometimes said that all this is a false alarm, that 
our demand for silver will absorb all that will be offered 
and bring it to par with gold at the old ratio. I have no 
faith in such a miracle. If they really thought so, many 
would lose their interest in the question. What they want 
is a cheaper dollar that would pay debts easier. Others do 
not want either silver or gold, but want numbers, numerals, 
the fruit of the printing-press, to be fixed every year by 
Congress as we do an appropriation bill. 

Now, sir, I am willing to do all I can with safety even 
to taking great risks to increase the value of silver to gold 
at the old ratio, and to supply paper substitutes for both for 
. circulation, but there is one immutable, unchangeable^ 
ever-existing condition, that the paper substitute must 
always have the same purchasing power as gold and silver 
coin, maintained at their legal ratio with each other. I feel 
a conviction, as strong as the human mind can have, that 
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the free coinage of silver now by the United States will be 
a grave mistake and a misfortune to all classes and condi* 
tions of oar fellow citizens. 1 also have a hope and belief, 
bat far from a certainty, that the measare proposed for the 
purchase of silver bullion to a limited amount, and the issue 
of Treasury notes for it, will bring silver and gold to the 
old ratio, and will lead to an agreement with other com- 
mercial nations to maintain the free coinage of both metals. 
And now, sir, I want to state in conclusion, without any 
purpose to bind myself to detail, that I will vote for 
any measure that will, in my judgment, secure a genuine 
bimetallic standard — one that will not demonetize gold or 
cause it to be hoarded or exported, but will establish botk 
silver and gold as common standards and maintain tliem at 
a fixed ratio, not only in the United States but among all 
the nations of the world. The principles adopted by the 
Acts of 1863 and 1876 have been sustained by experience 
and should be adhered to. In pursuance of them I would 
receive into the Treasury of the United States all the gold 
and silver produced in our country at their market value, 
not at a speculative or forced value, but at their value in 
the markets of the world. And for the convenience of our 
people I would represent them by Treasury notes to an 
amount not exceeding their cost. £ would confer upon 
these notes all the use, qualities, and attributes that we 
can confer within our constitutional power, and support 
and maintain them as money by coining the silver and gold 
as needed upon the present legal ratios, and by a pledge of 
all the revenues of the government and all the wealth and 
credit of the United States. And I would proclaim to all 
our readiness, by international negotiations or treaties, to 
bring about an agreement among nations for common units 
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of value and of weights and measures for all the produotionB 
of the world. 

This hope of philosophers and statesmen is now nearer 
realization than ever before. If we could contribute to this 
result it would tend to promote commerce and intercourse, 
trade and travel, peace and harmony among nations. It 
would be in line with the civilization of our age. It is by 
such measures statesmen may keep pace with the marvel- 
lous inventions, improvements, and discoveries which have 
quadrupled the capacity of man for production, made light- 
ning subservient to his will, revealed to him new agencies 
of power hidden in the earth, and opened up to his enter- 
prise all the dark places of the world. The people of the 
United States boast that they have done their full share in 
all this development; that they have grown in population, 
wealth, and strength; that they are the richest of nations, 
with untarnished credit, a model and example of self- 
government without kings or princes or lords. Surely this 
is no time for a radical change of public policy which seems 
to have no motive except to reduce the burden of obliga- 
tions freely taken, a change likely to impair our publio 
credit and produce disorder and confusion in all monetary 
transactions. Others may see reasons for this change, but 
I prefer to stand by the standards of value that come to us 
with the approval and sanction of every party that has ad- 
ministered the government since its beginning. 
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TAMES G. BLAINE was born in Washington County, Pennsjlvania, in 183t, 
^ and, haying graduated at Washington College in that State, emigrated to 
Maine, where he became editor of the Portland ** Advertiser" and ~the Kenne- 
bec ** Journal." He was a member of the popular branch of the Maine Legis- 
lature from 1869 to 1862, and in the last named jear was chosen Speaker of 
that bodj. He was sent to Congress in 1862, and served continuously in the 
House of Representatives until 1876, when he was appointed United States Sen- 
ator from Maine. For three successive terms, that is to say during the period 
from 1869 to 1875 inclusive, he had been chosen Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Upon the whole, he must be regarded as having been the Re- 
publican leader in that assembly after the death of Thaddeus Stevens. He 
was a conspicuous candidate for the Republican nomination for the Presi- 
dency in 1876; in 1880 he was Secretary of State under President Garfield, 
and was himself nominated for the Presidency in 1884. In 1888 he declined 
a renomination for that office, but he had many supporters in the Republican 
Convention in 1892. He died in January, 1893. 



ORATION ON GARFIELD 

IN THE HALL OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. FEBRUARY a?. x88a 
Mr. President: 

FOB the second time in this generation the great de- 
partments of the government of the United States 
are assembled in the Hall of Representatives, to do 
honor to the memory of a murdered President. Lincoln 
fell at the close of a mighty struggle, in which the pas* 
sions of men had been deeply stirred. The tragical termi- 
nation of his great life added but another to the lengthened 
succession of horrors which had marked so many lintels 
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with the blood of the firstborn. Garfield was dam in ft 
day of peace, when brother had been reconciled to brother, 
and when anger and hate had been banished from the land. 

*' Whoever shall hereafter draw a portrait of marder, if 
he will show it as it baa been exhibited where such example 
was last to have been looked for, let him not give it the 
grim visage of Moloch, the brow knitted by revenge, the 
face black with settled hate. Let him draw, rather, a dec- 
orons, smooth-faced, bloodless demon; not so mach an 
example of haman natnre in its depravity and in its par> 
oxysms of crime, as an infernal being, a fiend in the ordi- 
nary display and development of his character.*' 

From the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth till the 
uprising against Charles I., about twenty thousand emi* 
grants came from old England to New England. As they 
came in pursuit of intellectual freedom and ecclesiastical 
independence, rather than for worldly honor and profit, the 
emigration naturally ceased when the contest for religious 
liberty began in earnest at home. The man who struck his 
most effective blow for freedom of conscience, by sailing for 
the Colonies in 1620, would have been accounted a deserter 
to leave after 1640. The opportunity had then come on 
the soil of England for that great contest which established 
the authority of Parliament, gave religious freedcmi to the 
people, sent Charles to the block, and committed to the 
hands of Oliver Cromwell the supreme executive authoritjr 
of England. The English emigration was never renewed, 
and from these twenty thousand men, with a small emigra- 
tion from Scotland and from France, are descended the vast 
numbers who have New England blood in their veins. 

In 1686 the revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis 
XIV., scattered to other countries four hundred thousand 
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Protestants, wbo were among the most intelligent and en- 
terprising of French subjects — merchants of capital, skilled 
manufacturers, and handicraftsmen superior at the time to 
all others in Europe. A considerable number of these 
Huguenot French came to America; a few landed in New 
England and became honorably prominent in its history. 
Their names have in large part become Anglicized, or 
have disappeared, but their blood is traceable in many of 
the most reputable families and their fame is perpetuated in 
honorable memorials and useful institutions. 

From these two sources, the English-Puritan and the 
French-Huguenot, came the late President — his father, 
Abram Garfield, descended from the one, and his mother, 
Eliza Ballou, from the other. 

It was good stock on both sides — none better, none 
braver, none truer. There was in it an inheritance of 
courage, of manliness, of imperishable love of liberty, 
of undying adherence to principle. Garfield was proud 
of his blood; and, with as much satisfaction as if he were 
a British nobleman reading his stately ancestral record in 
Burke's **Peerage,'* he spoke of himself as ninth in de- 
scent from those who would not endure the oppression of 
the Stuarts, and seventh in descent from the brave French 
Protestants who refused to submit to tyranny even from the 
Grand Monarque. 

General Garfield delighted to dwell on these traits, and 
during his only visit to England he busied himself in dis- 
covering every trace of his forefathers in parish registers 
and on ancient army rolls. Sitting with a friend in the 
gallery of the House of Commons one night after a long 
day's labor in this field of research, he said with evident 
elation that in every war in which for three centuries pa- 
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triote d Bngliih blood had struck sturdy Mows for consti- 
iatioDal governineiit and human liberty, his family had been 
represented. They were at Marston Moor, at Naseby, and 
at Preston; they were at Bunker Bill, at Saratoga, and at 
Monmouth, and in his own person had battled for the same 
great cause in the war which preserred the Union of the 
States. 

Losing his father before he was two years old, the early 
life of Garfield was one of phyation, but its poverty has 
been made indelicately and unjustly prominent. Thou- 
sands of readers have imagined him as the ragged, starr- 
ing child, whose reality too often greets the eye in the 
squalid sections of our large cities. General Garfield's 
infancy and youth had none of their destitution, none of 
their pitiful features appealing to the tender heart and to 
the open hand of charity. He was a poor boy in the same 
sense in which Henry Clay was a poor boy ; in which An- 
drew Jackson was a poor boy; in which Daniel Webster 
was a poor boy; in the sense in which the large majority 
of the eminent men of America in all generations have beea 
poor boys. Before a great multitude of men, in a publio 
speech, Mr. Webster bore this testimony: 

**It did not happen to me to be born in a log-cabin, bul 
my elder brothers and sisters were born in a log-cabin raised 
amid the snowdrifts of New Hampshire, at a period so early 
that when the smoke rose first from its rude chimney and 
curled over the frozen hills, there was no similar evidence 
of a white man's habitation between it and the settlements 
on the rivers of Canada. Its remains still exist. I make 
to it an annual visit. I carry my children to it to teach 
them the hardships endured by the generations which have 
gone before them. 1 love to dwell on the tender recollec- 
tions, the kindred ties, the early affections, and the touch- 
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ing nairativoB and incidents which mingle with all I know 
of this primitive family abode/' 

With the requisite change of scene the same words 
would aptly portray the early days of Garfield. The pov- 
erty of the frontier, where all are engaged in a common 
strugglci and where a common sympathy and hearty co- 
operation lighten the burdens of each, is a very difiEerent 
poverty — different in kind, different in influence and effect 
— ^from that conscious and humiliating indigence which is 
every day forced to contrast itself with neighboring wealth 
on which it feels a sense of grinding dependence. The pov- 
erty of the frontier is, indeed, no poverty. It is but the be- 
ginning of wealth, and has the boundless possibilities of the 
future always opening before it. No man ever grew up in 
the agricultural regions of the West, where a house-raising, 
or even a corn-husking, is a matter of common interest 
and helpfulness, with any other feeling than that of broad- 
minded, generous independence. This honorable indepen- 
dence marked the youth of Garfield as it maxks the youth 
d millions of the best blood and brain now training for the 
future citizenship and future government of the Bepublic. 
Garfield was born heir to land, to the title of freeholder which 
has been the patent and passport of self-respect with the An- 
glo-Saxon race ever since Hengist and Horsa landed on the 
shores of England. His adventure on the canal — an alter- 
native between that and the deck of a Lake Erie schooner 
—was a farmer boy's device for earning money, just as the 
New England lad begins a possibly great career by sailing 
before the mast on a coasting vessel or on a merchantman 
bound to the Farther India or to the China Seas. 

No manly man feels anything of shiEtme in looking back 
to early struggles with adverse ciicomstanoes, and no maa 
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iedfl a worthier pride tiuua wheo he has eonqoeied the ob* 
Btaclee to his progieaik Bat no one of noble mold demni 
to be looked apon as having occupied a menial position, aa 
having been lepreased by a feeling <rf inferiority, or aa hav- 
ing BofEered the evils of poverty until relief was fonnd at 
the hand of charitj. Genoal Oarfield*a yoath presented 
no hardships which family love and family energy did not 
overcome, subjected him to no privationa whieh he did noi 
cheerfully accept, and left no memories save those which 
were recalled with delight, and transmitted with profit and 
with pride. 

Garfield's early opportunities for securing an education 
were extremely limited, and yet were sufficient to develop 
in him an intense desire to learn. He could read at three 
years of age, and each winter he had the advantage of the 
district sehooL He read all the books to be found within 
the circle of his acquaintance; some of them he got by 
heart. While yet in childhood he was a constant student 
of the Bible, and became familiar with its literature. The 
dignity and earnestness of his speech in his maturer life 
gave evidence of this early training. At eighteen years of 
age he was able to teach school, and thenceforward his amln* 
tion was to obtain a collie education. To this end he bent 
all his efforts, working in the harvest field, at the carpenter's 
bench, and in the winter season teaching the common schools 
of the neighborhood. While thus laboriously occupied he 
found time to prosecute his studies, and was so successful 
that at twenty-two years of age he was able to enter the 
junior class at WilUama Oolite, then under the presidency 
of the venerable and honored Mark Hopkins, who, in the 
f nlnesa of hia powers, survives the eminent pupil to whom 
he was of inestimable service. 
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The history of Garfield's life to this period praseots no 
•ore! features. He had undoubtedly shown perseveraneei 
wlf-relianoei seU-sacriflce, and ambition— quiUities whiohy be 
it said for the honor of our eonntryi ate eTeiywhere to 
be found among the young men of Amerioa. But from 
his graduation at Williams onward, to the hour €d tragical 
death, Oarfleld's career was eminent and exceptional. 
£Uowly working throogh his educational period, receiv- 
ing his diploma when twenty-four yeais of age, he seemed 
at one bound to spring into eonspicuoosnees and brilliant 
success. Within six years he was succeasively president 
of a college, State Senator of Ohio, If ajor-General of the 
Army of the United States, and BepresentatiTe-Biect to 
the naticmal Congress. A combination of ^on(»s so varied, 
so elevated, within a period so brief and to a man so young, 
is without precedent or parallel in the history of the country. 

Garfield's army life was begun with no other military 
knowledge than such as he had hastily gained from books 
in the few months preceding his march to the field. Step- 
ping from civil life to the head of a regiment, the first 
order he received when ready to cross the Ohio was to as- 
sume command of a brigade, and to operate as an indepen- 
dent force in Bastem Kentucky. His immediate duty wss to 
check the advance of Humphrey Marshall, who was march- 
ing down the Big Sandy witii the intention of occupying, in 
connection with other Oootederate forces, the entire territory 
of Kentuolgri end of precipitating the State into seoession. 
This was at the ek>se of the year 1801. Seldom, if ever^ has 
1^ young college professor been thrown into a more embar- 
rassing and diseowaging position. He knew just enoogS; 
of raililary soienoe, as he expressed it himself, to measare 
Ihe eslent of his ignoraiiee, and with a handful of men 1m 
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was marching, in rough winter weather, into a strange conn- 
try, among a hostile population, to confront a largely su- 
perior force under the command of a distinguished graduate 
of West Point, who had seen active and important service in 
two preceding wars. 

The result of the campaign is matter of history. The 
skill, the endurance, the extraordinary energy shown by 
Garfield, the courage imparted to his men, raw and untried 
as himself, the measures he adopted to increase his force 
and to create in the enemy's mind exaggerated estimates of 
bis numbers, bore perfect fruit in the routing of Marshall, 
the capture of his camp, the dispersion of his force, and the 
emancipation of an important territory from the control of 
the rebellion. £!oming at the close of a long series of disas- 
ters to the Union arms, Garfield *s victory had an unusual 
and an extraneous importance, and in the popular judgment 
elevated the young commander to the rank of a military 
hero. \V ith less than two thousand men in his entire com- 
mand, with a mobilized force of only eleven hundred, with- 
out cannon, he had met an army of five thousand and de- 
feated them, driving Marshall's forces successively trom two 
strongholds of their own selection, fortified with abundant 
artillery. Major-General Buell, commanding the Depart- 
ment of the Ohio, an experienced and able soldier of the 
regular army, published an order of thanks and congratula- 
tion on the brilliant result of the Big Sandy campaign which 
would have turned the head of a less cool and sensible man 
than Garfield. Baell declared that his services had called 
into action the highest qualities of a soldier, and President 
iiincoln supplemented these words of praise by the more 
substantial reward of a brigadier-general's commission, to 
bear date from the day of his decisive victory over Marshall. 
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The subsequent military oaxeer of Garfield fully sus- 
tained its brilliant beginning. With his new commissioa 
he was assigned to the command of a brigade in the Army 
ct the Ohio, and took part in the second decisive day's fight 
in the great battle of Shiloh. The remainder of the year 
1862 was not especially eventful to Garfield, as it was not 
to the armies with which he was serving. His practical 
sense was called into exercise in completing the task as- 
signed him by General Buell, of reconstructing bridges and 
re-establishing lines of railway communication for the army. 
His occupation in this useful but not brilliant field was 
varied by service on courts-martial of importance, in whieli 
department of duty he won a valuable reputation, attractipg 
the notice and securing the approval of the able and eminent 
judge-advocate-general of the army. That of itself was a 
warrant to honorable fame; for among the great men who ia 
those trying days gave themselves, with entire devotion, to 
the service of their country, one who brought to that ser- 
vice the ripest learning, the most fervid eloquence, the most 
varied attainments, who labored with modesty and shunned 
applause, who in the day of triumph sat reserved and silent 
and grateful — as Francis Deak in the hour of Hungary's de- 
liverance — was Joseph Holt, of Kentucky, who in his hon* 
orable retirement enjoys the respect and veneration of all 
who love the Union of the States. 

Early in 1808 Garfield was assigned to the highly impor« 
tant and responsible post of chief of staff to General Rose- 
erans, then at the head of the Army of the Cumberland. 
Perhaps in a great military campaign no subordinate officer 
requires sounder judgment and quicker knowledge of men 
than the chief of staff to the commanding general. An in- 
diSGreet man in such a position can sow more discord, breed 
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more jealoosji and disseminate more strife than any other 
officer in the entire organization. When General Garfield 
assumed his new duties he found various troubles already 
well developed and seriously affecting the value and effi- 
ciency of the Army of the Cumberland. The energy, the 
impartiality, and the tact with which he sought to allay 
these dissensions, and to discharge the duties of his new and 
trying position, will always remain one of the most striking 
proofs of his great versatility. His military duties closed 
on the memorable field of Chickamauga, a field which, how- 
ever disastrous to the Union arms, gave to him the occasion 
of winning imperishable laurels. The very rare distinction 
was accorded him of great promotion for his bravery on a 
field that was lost. President Lincoln appointed him a 
major-general in the army of the United States for gallant 
and meritorious conduct in the battle of Chickamauga. 

The Army of the Cumberland was reorganized under the 
command of General Thomas, who promptly offered Garfield 
one of its divisions. He was extremely desirous to accept 
the position, but was embarrassed by the fact that he had, 
a year before, been elected to Congress, and the time when 
he must take his seat was drawing near. He preferred to 
remain in the military service, and had within his own 
breast the largest confidence of success in the wider field 
which his new rank opened to him. Balancing the argu- 
ments on the one side and the other, anxious to determine 
what was for the best, desirous, above all things, to do his 
patriotic duty, he was decisively influenced by the advice 
of President Lincoln and Secretary Stanton, both of whom 
assured him that he could, at that time, be of especial value 
in the House of Bepresentatives. He resigned his commis- 
sion of major-general on the fifth day of December, 1868| 
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and took his seat in the House of Bepresentatives on the 
seventh. He had served two years and four months ia 
the army, and had just completed his thirty-second year. 

The Thirty-eighth Congress is pre-eminently entitled in 
history to the designation of the War Congress. It waa 
elected while the war was flagrant, and every member was 
chosen upon the issues involved in the continuance of the 
struggle. The Thirty-seventh Congress had, indeed, legis- 
lated to a large extent on war measures, but it was chosen 
before any one believed that secession of the States would 
be actually attempted. The magnitude of the work which 
fell upon its successor was unprecedented, both in respect 
to the vast sums of money raised for the support of the 
army and navy, and of the new and extraordinary powers 
of legislation which it was forced to exercise. Only twenty- 
four States were represented, and one hundred and eighty- 
two members were upon its roll. Among these were many 
distinguished party leaders on both sides, veterans in the 
public service with established reputations for ability and 
with that skill which comes only from parliamentary expe- 
rience. Into this assemblage of men Garfield entered with- 
out special preparation, and it might almost be said unex- 
pectedly. The question of taking command of a division 
of troops under General Thomas, or taking his seat in Con- 
gress, was kept open till the jast moment; so late, indeed| 
that the resigtiation of his military commission and his ap- 
pearance in the House were almost contemporaneous. He 
wore the uniform of a major-general of the United States 
army on Saturday, and on Monday, in civilian's dress, he 
answered to the roll call as a Bepresentative in Congress 
from the State of Ohio. 

He was especially fortunate in the conslituaney whioii 
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elected him. Descended almost entirely from New England 
stock, the men of the Ashtabula district were intensely rad- 
ical on all questions relating to human rights. Well edu- 
cated, thrifty, thoroughly intelligent in aflEairs, acutely dis- 
cerning of character, not quick to bestow confidence, and 
slow to withdraw it, they were at once the most helpful 
and most exacting of supporters. Their tenacious trust in 
men in whom they have once confided is illustrated by the 
unparalleled fact that Elisha Whittlesey, Joshua E. Gid- 
dings, and James A. Garfield represented the district for 
fifty-four years. 

There is no test of man's ability in any department of 
public life more severe than service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; there is no place where so little deference is paid 
to reputation previously acquired or to eminence won out- 
side; no place wher§ so little consideration is shown for 
the feelings or failures of beginners. What a man gains 
in the House he gain^ by sheer force pi his own character, 
and if he loses and falls back he must expect no mercy and 
will receive no sympathy. It is a field in which the sur- 
vival of the strongest js the recognized rule and where no 
pretence can deceive and no glamour can mislead. The real 
man is discovered, his worth is impartially weighed, his rank 
is irreversibly decreed. 

With possibly a single» exception, Garfield was the 
youngest member in the House when he entered, and was 
but seven years from his college graduation. But he had 
not been in his seat sixty days before his ability was recog- 
nized and his place conceded. He stepped to the front with 
the confidence of one who belonged there. The House was 
crowded with strong men of both parties; nineteen of them 
have since been transferred to the Senate, and many of 
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them have served with distinction in the gubernatorial 
chairs of their respective States and on foreign missions 
of great consequence; but among them all none grew so 
rapidly, none so firmly, as Garfield. As is said by Trevel- 
yan of his parliamentary hero, Garfield succeeded * 'because 
all the world in concert could not have kept him in the 
background, and because when once in the front he played 
his part with a prompt intrepidity and a commanding ease 
that were but the outward > symptoms of the immense re- 
serves of energy on which it was in his power to draw/' 
Indeed, the apparently reserved force which Garfield pos- 
sessed was one of his great characteristics. He never did 
so well but that it seemed he could easily have done bet- 
ter. He never expended so much strength but that he 
seemed to be holding additional power to call. This is one 
of the happiest and rarest distinctions of an efiEective de- 
bater, and often counts for as much in persuading an assem- 
bly as the eloquent and elaborate argument. 

The great measure of Garfield's fame was filled by his 
service in the House of Representatives. His military life, 
illustrated by honorable performance, and rich in promise, 
was, as he himself felt, prematurely terminated and neces- 
sarily incomplete. Speculation as to what he might have 
done in the field, where the great prizes are so few, cannot 
be profitable. It is sufficient to say that as a soldier he did 
his duty bravely; he did it intelligently; he won an envi- 
able fame, and he retired from the service without blot 
or breath against him. As a lawyer, though admirably 
equipped for the profession, he can scarcely be said to 
have entered on its practice. The few efiorts that he made 
at the bar were distinguished by the same high order of 
talent which he exhibited on every field where he was put 
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to tarty and if a nao imiy be accepted aa a eompeteal judge 
of hia own capacitiea and adaptatioii, the law was the pio- 
feBBion to which Garfield should have deyoted himaftlf. 
Bat fate ordained it otherwiae, and his reputation in hia- 
tory will rest largely upon his senrioe in the House of Bep- 
resentatiyes. That a^rioe was exceptionally long. He waa 
nine times consecntiTely chosen to the House, an honor 
enjoyed by not more than six other Bepresentatiyes of 
the more than fiye thousand who haye been elected from 
the organization of the goyemment to this hour. 

As a parliamentary orator, as a debater on an issue 
squarely joined, where the position had been chosen and 
the ground laid out, Garfield must be assigned a very high 
rank. More, perhaps, than any man with whom he waa 
associated in public life he gave careful and systematic 
study to public questions, and he came to every discussion 
in which he tools part with elaborate and complete prepara- 
tion. He was a steady and indefatigable worker. Those 
who imagine that talent or genius can supply the place or 
achieve the results of labor will find no encouragement in 
Garfield's life. In preliminary work he was apt, rapid, and 
skilful. He possessed in a high degree the power of readily 
absorbing ideas and facts, and, like Dr. Johnson, had the 
art of getting from a book all that was of value in it by a 
reading apparently so quick and cursory that it seemed like 
a mere glance at the table of contents. He was a pre- 
eminently fair and candid man in debate, took no petty 
advantage, stooped to no unworthy methods, avoided per- 
sonal allusions, rarely appealed to prejudice, did not seek 
to inflame passion. He had a quicker eye for the strong 
point of his adversary than for his weak point, and on his 
own side he so marshalled his weighty arguments as to make 
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his hearers forget any possible lack in the complete strength 
of his position. He had a habit of stating his opponent's 
side with such amplitude of fairness and such liberality of 
concession that his followers often complained that he was 
giving his case away. But never in his prolonged partici- 
pation in the proceedings of the House did he give his case 
away, or fail in the judgment of competent and impartial 
listeners to gain the mastery. 

These characteristics, which marked Garfield as a great 
debater, did not, however, make him a great parliamentary 
leader. A parliamentary leader, as that term is understood 
wherever free representative government exists, is neces- 
sarily and very strictly the organ of his party. An ardent 
American defined the instinctive warmth of patriotism when 
he offered the toast, "Our country always right; but, right 
or wrong, our country.'' The parliamentary leader who 
has a body of followers that will do and dare and die for 
the cause is one who believes his party always right, but, 
right or wrong, is for his party. No more important or ex- 
acting duty devolves upon him than the selection of the 
field and the time of the contest. He must know not 
merely how to strike, but where to strike and when to 
strike. He often skilfully avoids the strength of his op- 
ponent's position and scatters confusion in his ranks by 
attacking an exposed point, when really the righteousness 
of the cause and the strength of logical intrenchment are 
against him. He conquers often both against the right and 
the heavy battalions; as when young Charles Pox, in the 
days of his Toryism, carried the House of Commons against 
justice, against immemorial rights, against his own convic- 
tions — ^if, indeed, at tht.t period Fox had convictions — and 
in the interest of a corrupt administration, in obedience to 
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a tyniQQioal flovereign, drove Wilkes from the seat to whiok 
the electors of Middlesex had chosen him and installed 
Luttrell, in defiance, not merely of law, but of public 
decency. For an achievement of that kind Garfield was 
disqualified — disqualified by the texture of his mind, by 
the honesty of his heart, by his conscience, and by every 
instinct and aspiration of his nature. 

The three most distinguished parliamentary leaden 
hitherto developed in this country are Mr. Clay, Mr. 
Douglas, and Mr. Thaddeus Stevens. Each was a man of 
consummate ability, of great earnestness, of intense person- 
ality, differing widely each from the others, and yet with 
a signal trait in common — ^the power to command. In the 
''give and take" of daily discussion; in the art of control!- 
ing and consolidating reluctant and refractory followers; in 
the skill to overcome all forms of exposition, and to meet 
with competency and courage the varying phases of un- 
looked-for assault or unsuspected defection, it would be 
difficult to rank with these a fourth name in all our Con- 
gressional history. But of these Mr. Clay was the greatest 
It would, perhaps, be impossible to find in the parliamen- 
tary annals of the world a parallel to Mr. Clay, in 1841, 
when at sixty-four years of age he took the control of the 
Whig party from the President who had received their 
suffrages, against the power of Webster in the Cabinet, 
against the eloquence of Choate in the Senate, against the 
herculean efforts of Caleb Cashing and Henry A. Wise in 
the House. In unshared leadership, in the pride and pleni- 
tude of power he hurled against John Tyler with deepest 
scorn the mass of that conquering column which had swept 
over the land in 1840, and drove his administration to seek 
shelter behind the lines of his political foes. Mr. Douglas 
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achieyed a victory scarcely less wonderful when, in 1864, 
against the secret desires of a strong administration, against 
the wise counsel of the older chiefs, against the conservative 
instincts and even the moral sense of the country, he forced 
a reluctant Congress into a repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise. Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, in his contests from 1865 to 
1868, actually advanced his parliamentary leadership until 
Congress tied the hands of the President and governed the 
country by its own will, leaving only perfunctory duties to 
be discharged by the Executive. With two hundred mil- 
lions of patronage in his hands at the opening of the contest, 
aided by the active force of Seward in the Cabinet, and the 
moral power of Chase on the Bench, Andrew Johnson could 
not command the support of one-third in either House 
against the parliamentary uprising of which Thaddeus 
Stevens was the animating spirit and the unquestioned 
leader. 

From the^e three great men Garfield differed radically; 
differed in the quality of his mind, in temperament, in the 
form and phase of ambition. He could not do what they 
did, but he could do what they could not, and in the 
breadth of his Congressional work he left that which will 
longer exert a potential influence among men, and which, 
measured by the severe test of posthumous criticism, will 
secure a more enduring and more enviable fame. 

Those unfamiliar with Garfield's industry, and ignorant 
of the details of his work, may in some degree measure 
them by the annals of Congress. No one of the generation 
of public men to which he belonged has contributed so 
much that will be valuable for future reference. His 
speeches are numerous, many of them brilliant, all of 
them well studied, carefully phrased, and exhaustive of the 
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mbject under oonrideratioa. Collected from the acattoed 
pages of ninety royal octavo yolamea of the CongresBional 
Record, they would present an inyaliiable compendinm of 
Che political history of the most important era through 
which the national government has ever passed. When 
the history of this period shall be impartially written, when 
war legislation, mflMnroii of reconstrnetion, protection of 
human rights, amendments to the Constitution, mainte- 
nance of public credit, steps toward specie resumption, true 
theories of revenue may be reviewed, unsurrounded by 
prejudice and disoonnectod ffom partisanism, the speeches 
of Garfield will be estimated at their true value and will be 
found to comprise a vast msga/iinfi of fact and argument, of 
dear analysis and sound conclusion. Indeed, if no oth^r 
authority were aceessible, his speeches in the House of 
Bepresentatives from December, 1868, to June, 1880, would 
give a well connected history and complete defence of the 
important legislation of the seventeen eventful years that 
constitute his parliamentary life. Far beyond that, his 
speeches would be found to forecast many great measures 
yet to be completed — measures which he knew were beyond 
the public opinion of the hour, bat which he confidentlj 
believed would secure popular approval within the perildd 
of his own lifetime, and by tlie aid of his own efforts. 

Differing, as Garfield does, from the brilliant parlia- 
mentary leaders, it is not easy to find his counterpart any- 
where in the record of American public life. He perhaps 
more nearly resembles Mr. Sewaid in his supreme &ith in 
the all-conquering power of a principle. He had the love 
of learning and the patient industry of investigaticm to 
which John Quinoy Adams owes his prominence and hie 
Presidency. He had some of those ponderous elements of 
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miQd which difltingiuBhed Mr. Webster, and which indeed, 
in all our public life, faaye left the great Massachusetts 
Senator without an intellectual peer. 

In English parliamentary history, as in our own, the 
leaders in the House of Oommons present points of essential 
difference from Qarfield. But some of his methods recall 
the beat features in the strong, independent coarse of Sir 
Bobert Peel, and striking resemblances are discernible in 
that most promising of modem Gonservatiyes, who died too 
early for his country and his fame, Lord George Bentinck. 
He had all of Burke's love for the sublime and the beauti- 
ful, with, possibly, something of his superabundance, and 
in his faith and his magnanimity, in his power of state- 
ment, in his subtle analysis, in his faultless logic, in his 
love of literature, in his wealth and world of illustration, 
one is reminded of that great English statesman of to-day, 
who, confronted with obstacles that would daunt any but 
the dauntless, reviled by those whom he would relieve aa 
bitterly as by those whose supposed rights he is forced to 
invade, still labors with serene courage for the amelioration 
of Ireland and for the hcmor of the English name. 

G-arfield's nomination to the Presidency, while not pre- 
dicted or anticipated, was not a surprise to the country. 
His prominence in Congress, his solid qualities, his wide 
reputation, strengthened by his then recent Section as 
Senator from Ohio, kept him in the public eye as a man 
occupying the very highest rank among those entitled to 
be called statesmen. It was not mere chance that brooght 
him this high honor. **We must,'* says Mr. Emerson, 
'^reckon success a constitutional trait If Eric is in robust 
health, and has slept well and is at the top of his condition, 
mud thirty years old at hk deparioie from Greenland, ho 
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will steer west and his ships will reach Newfoundland. 
But take Eric out and put in a stronger and bolder man 
and the ships will sail six hundred, one thousand, fifteen 
hundred miles further and reach Labrador and New Eng- 
land. There is no chance in results." 

As a candidate Garfield steadily grew in public favor. 
He was met with a storm of detraction at the very hour of 
his nomination, and it continued with increasing volume 
and momentum until the close of his victorious campaign: 

'*No might nor greatness in mortality 
Can censure 'scape; backwounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes. What king so strong 
Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue?" 

Under it all he was calm, strong, and confident; never 
lost his self-possession, did no unwise act, spoke no hasty 
or ill-considered word. Indeed, nothing in his whole life 
is more remarkable or more creditable than his bearing 
through those five full months of vituperation — a prolonged 
Agony of trial to a sensitive man, a constant and cruel draft 
upon the powers of moral endurance. The great mass of 
these unjust imputations passed unnoticed, and, with the 
general debris of the campaign, fell into oblivion. But in 
a few instances the iron entered his soul and he dies with 
the injury unforgotten if not unforgiven. 

One aspect of Garfield's candidacy was unprecedented. 
Never before in the history of partisan contests in this 
country had a successful Presidential candidate spoken 
freely on passing events and current issues. To attempt 
anything of the kind seemed novel, rash, and even des- 
perate. The older class of voters recalled the unfortunate 
Alabama letter, in which Mr. Clay was supposed to have 
signed his political death-warrant. They remembered also 
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the iKKt-tamperai effuaioR by which OenenJ 8oolt loet m 
lufge share of his popularity before his nomination, ami, 

the unfortunate speeches which readily oonsumed the f«- 
mainder. The younger YOterB hmd seen Mr. Greeley in a 
series of vigorous and origimil addresses preparing the path- 
way for his own defeat. Unmindful of these warnings, un* 
heeding the advice of friends, Garfield spoke to large erowds 
as he journeyed 1x> and from New York in August, to a great 
multitude in that city, to delegations and to deputations of 
€Tery kind that called at Mentor during the summer and 
antumn. With innumerable eritics, watchful and eager to 
catch a phrase that mighl; be turned into odium or ridiculei 
or a sentence that might be distorted to his own or his 
pai*ty's injury, Ghtrfield did not trip or halt in any one of 
his seventy speeches. This seems all the more rem&rkabl« 
when it is remembered thut he did not write what he saidi 
and yet spoke with such logical oomeeativeness of thought 
and such admirable precision of pbrase as to defy the acci- 
dent of misreport and the maijgnity of misvepresentation. 

In the beginning of his Presidential life Garfield's experi- 
ence did not yield him pleasure or satisfadaon. The duties 
that engross so large a portion of the President's time wess 
distasteful to him, and were unfavorably contrasted with his 
legislative work. **I have been dealing all these years with 
ideas," he impatiently exclaimed one day, **and here I an 
dealing only with persons. I have been heretofore treating 
of the fundamental principles of govemtnent, and here I am 
considering all day whether A or B shall be appointed to 
this or that office.'^ He was earnestly seeking some prae* 
tical way of correcting the evils arising from the distrilw- 
tion of overgrown sTid unwieldy patronage— evils always ap- 
preciated and often disoussed by him^ but whose magnitude 
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had been more deeply impressed upon hi^ mind since his 
accession to the Presidency. Had he lived, a comprehen- 
sive improvement in the mode of appointment and in the 
tenure of office would have been proposed by him, and, 
with the aid of Congress, no doubt perfected. 

But, while many of the executive duties were not grate- 
ful to him, he was assiduous and conscientious in their dis- 
charge. ' From the very outset he exhibited administrative 
talent of a high order. He grasped the helm of office with 
the hand of a master. In this respect, indeed, he constantly 
surprised many who were most intimately associated with 
him in the government, and especially those who had feared 
that he might be lacking in the executive faculty. His dis- 
position of business was orderly and rapid. His power of 
analysis and his skill in classification enabled him to de- 
spatch a vast mass of detail with singular promptness and 
ease. His cabinet meetings were admirably conducted. His 
clear presentation of official subjects, his well-considered 
suggestion of topics on which discussion was invited, his 
quick decision when all had been heard, combined to 
show a thoroughness of mental training as rare as his 
natural ability and his facile adaptation to a new and en- 
larged field of labor. 

With perfect comprehension of all the inheritances of 
the war, with a cool calculation of the obstacles in his 
way, impelled always by a generous enthusiasm, Garfield 
conceived that much might be done by his administration 
toward restoring harmony between the different sections of 
the Union. He was anxious to go South and speak to the 
people. As early as April he had ineffectually endeavored 
to arrange for a trip to Nashville, whither he had been cor- 
dially invited, and he was again disappointed a few weeks 
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later to find that he eonld not go to South Ctoi4ina to at- 
tend the centennial celebration of the victory of the Cow- 
peoB. But for the autumn he definitely counted on being 
preeent at the three memorable assemblies in the South, 
the celebration at Yorktowu, the opening of the CottcMi 
Exposition at Atlanta, and the meeting of the Army of 
the Cumberland at Chattanooga. He was already turning 
over in his mind his address for each occasion, and the 
three taken together, he said to a friend, gave him the ex- 
act scope and verge which he needed. At Yorktown he 
would have before him the association of a hundred years 
that bound the South and the North in the sacred memory 
of a common danger and a common victory. At Atlanta 
he would present the material interests and the industrial 
development which appealed to the thrift and indepen- 
dence of every household, and which should unite the two 
sections by the instinct o£ self-interest and self-defence. 
At Chattanooga be would revive memories of the war 
only to show that after all its disaster and all its sufier- 
ing the country was stronger and greater, the Union rea* 
dered indissoluble, and the future, through the agony and 
blood of one generation, made brighter and better for alL 
Qarfield's ambition for the success of his administration 
was high. With strong caution and conservatism in his 
nature, he was in no danger of attempting rash experi- 
ments or of resorting to the empiricism of statesmanships 
But he believed that renewed and closer attention should 
be given to questions affecting the material interests and 
commercial prospects of fifty millions of people. He be- 
lieved that our continental relations, extensive and undo* 
Teloped as they are, involved responsibility and could be 
cultivated into profitable friendship or be abandoned to 
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harmful indifferenoe or lasting enmity. He believed with 
equal confidence that an essential forerunner to a new era 
of national progress mast be a feeling of contentment in 
eyery section of the Union and a generous belief thac the 
benefits and burdens of government would be common to 
all. Himself a conspicuous illustration of what ability and 
ambition may do under republican institutions, he loved 
his country with a passion of patriotic devotion, and every 
waking thought was given to her advancement. He was 
an American in all his aspirations, and he looked to the 
destiny and influence of the United States with the philo- 
sophic composure of Jefferson and the demonstrative confi- 
dence of John Adams. 

The political events which disturbed the President's 
serenity for many weeks before that fatal day in July, 
form an important chapter in his career, and, in his own 
judgment, involved questions of principle and right which 
are vitally essential to the constitutional administration of 
the Federal Government. It would be out of place here 
and now to speak the language of controversy, but the 
events referred to, however they may continue to be a 
source of contention with others, have become, as far as 
Garfield is concerned, as much a matter of history as his 
heroism at Ohickamauga or his illustrious service in the 
House. Detail is not needful, and personal antagonism 
shall not be rekindled by any word uttered to-day. The 
motives of those opposing him are not to be here adversely 
interpreted nor their course harshly characterized. But of 
the dead President this is to be said, and said because his 
own speech is forever silenced and he can be no more heard 
except through the fidelity and the love of surviving 
friends: From the beginning to the end of the controversy 
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he so much deplored, the President was never for one mo- 
ment actaated by any motive of gain to himself or of loss 
to others. Least of all men did he harbor revenge, rarely 
did he even show resentment, and malice was not in his 
nature. He was congenially employed only in the ex- 
change of good offices and the doing of kindly deeds. 

There was not an hour, from the beginning of the 
trouble till the fatal shot entered his body, when the 
President would not gladly, for the sake of restoring har- 
mony, have retracted any step he had taken if such retract- 
ing had merely involved consequences personal to himself. 
The pride of consistency, or any supposed sense of humilia- 
tion that might result from surrendering his position, had 
not a feather's weight with him. No man was ever less 
subject to such influences from within or from without. 
But after the most anxious deliberation and the coolest 
survey of all the circumstances, he solemnly believed that 
the true prerogatives of the Executive were involved in the 
issue which had been raised and that he would be unfaith- 
ful to his supreme obligation if he failed to maintain, in 
all their vigor, the constitutional rights and dignities of his 
great office. He believed this in all the convictions of 
conscience when in sound and vigorous health, and he 
believed it in his suffering and prostration in the last 
conscious thought which his wearied mind bestowed on 
the transitory struggles of life. 

More than this need not be said. Less than this could 
not be said. Justice to the dead, the highest obligation that 
devolves upon the living, demands the declaration that in 
all the bearings of the subject, actual or possible, the Presi- 
dent was content in his mind, justified in his conscience, 
immovable in his conclusions. 
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The reUgioQS element in Garfield's character was deep 
and earnest. In his early youth he espoused the faith of 
the Disciples, a sect of that great Baptist Oommuniou 
which in different ecclesiastical establishments is so numer- 
ous and so influential throughout all parts of the United 
States. But the broadening tendency of his mind and his 
active spirit of inquiry were early apparent, and carried 
him beyond the dogmas of sect and the restraints of asso- 
ciation. In selecting a collie in which to continue his 
education he rejected Bethany, though presided over by 
Alexander Campbell, the greatest preacher of his Church. 
His reasons were characteristic : First, that Bethany leaned 
too heavily toward slavery; and, second, that being himself 
a Disciple, and the son of Disciple parents, he had little 
acquaintance with people of other beliefs, and he thought 
it would make him more liberal, quoting his own words, 
both in Bis religious and general views, to go into a new 
circle and be under new influences. 

The liberal tendency which he had anticipated as the 
result of wider culture was fully realized. He was eman- 
cipated from mere sectarian belief, and with eager interest 
pushed his investigations in the direction of modem pro- 
gressive thought. He followed with quickening steps in 
the paths of exploration and speculation so fearlessly trod- 
den by Darwin, by Huxley, hj Tyndall, and by other 
living scientists of the radical and advanced type. HiB 
own Church, binding its disciples by no formulated creed, 
but accepting the Old and New Testaments as the word 
of God, with unbiased liberality of private interpretation, 
favored, if it did not stimulate, the spirit of investigation. 
Its members profess with sincerity, and profess only, to be 
of one mind and one faith with those who immediately 
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followed the Master and who were first called ChristiaDS 
at Antioch. 

But however high Garfield reasoned of "fixed fate, free- 
will, foreknowledge absolute," he was never separated from 
the Church of the Disciples in his affections and in his asso- 
ciations. For him it held the Ark of the Covenant. To 
him it was the gate of heaven. The world of religious be- 
lief is full of solecisms and contradictions. A philosophic 
observer declares that men by the thousand will die in de- 
fence of a creed whose doctrines they do not comprehend 
and Whose tenets they habitually violate. It is equally true 
that men by the thousand will cling to church organizations 
with instinctive and undenying fidelity when their belief in 
maturer years is radically different from that which inspired 
them as neophytes. 

But after this range of speculation and this latitude of 
doubt, Garfield came back always with freshness and delight 
to the simpler instincts of religious faith, which, earliest im- 
planted, longest survive. Not many weeks before his as- 
sassination, walking on the banks of the Potomac with a 
friend, and conversing on those topics of personal religion 
concerning which noble natures have unconquerable re- 
serve, he said that he found the Lord's Prayer and the 
simple petitions learned in infancy infinitely restful to him, 
not merely in their stated repetition, but in their casual and 
frequent recall as he went about the daily duties of life. 
Certain texts of Scripture had a very strong hold on his 
memory and his heart. He heard, while in Edinburgh 
some years ago, an eminent Scotch preacher, who prefaced 
his sermon with reading the eighth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Bomans, which book had been the subject of care- 
ful study with Garfield during his religious life. He was 
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greatly impressed b j the eloeution of tbe pieaeber and de- 
clared that it had imparted a new and deeper meaning to 
the majestic utterances of Saint Paul. He retired often 
in after years to that memorable service, and dwelt with 
exaltation of feeling upon the radiant promise and the as- 
sured hope with which the great Apostle of tlie Gtontilet 
was ^'persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor principal- 
ities, aor powers, nor things present, nor things to eome, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other cinature, shall be abie 
to separate us from the k>Te of God, which is in Chrifl 
Jesus our Lord/' 

The crowning characteristic of Garfield's religious opin- 
ions, as, indoed, of all his opinions, was his liberality. Im 
all things he had charity. Tolerance was of his uatuve. 
He respected in others the qualities which he possessed 
himself — ^sincerity of comvietion and frankness of expres- 
sicA. With him inquiry was not so maeh what a man b^ 
lieves, but Does hfc believe it? The lines of his friendshiip 
and his confidence ^iciwsled men of every creed and men ^ 
no creed, and, to the exid ot his life, on his ever lengthening 
list of friends were to be found the naanes of a pious Cath- 
olic priest and of an honest-minded and generous-hearted 
freethinker. 

On the morning of Saturday, July 8d, the President was 
a contented aad happy man — not in an ordinary degree, b:a;t 
joyfully, almost boyishly, happy. On his way to the rail- 
road station, to which he drove slowly, in oonsoioiis tenjoy- 
ment of the beautiful morning, with an unwonted sense <d 
leisure and a keen anticipation of pleasure, his talk was aM 
in the grateful and gratulatory vein. He lett that, a&or 
four months of trial, his administration was stiong in its' 
grasp of afiaiiB, strong in popular iavor, and destinad to 
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grow stronger; that grave difficulties confronting him at his 
inauguration had been safely passed; that troubles lay be- 
hind him, and not before him; that he was soon to meet 
the wife whom he loved, now recovering from an illness 
which had but lately disquieted and at times almost un- 
nerved him; that he was going to his Alma Mater to renew 
the most cherished associations of his young manhood, and 
to exchange greetings with those whose deepening interest 
had followed every step of his upward progress, from the 
day he entered upon his college course until he had at- 
tained the loftiest elevation in the gift of his countrymen. 

Surely, if happiness can ever come from the honors or 
triumphs of this world, on that quiet July morning James 
A. Garfield may well have been a happy man. No fore- 
boding of evil haunted him; no slightest premonition of 
danger clouded hig sky. His terrible fate was upon him 
in an instant. One moment he stood erect, strong, confident 
in the years stretching peacefully out before him. The next 
he lay wounded, bleeding, helpless, doomed to weary weeks 
of torture, to silence and the grave. 

Great in life, he was surpassingly great in death. For 
no cause, in the very frenzy of wantonness and wickedness, 
by the red hand of murder, he was thrust from the full tide 
of this world's interest, from its hopes, its aspirations, its 
victories, into the visible presence of death — and he dH. not 
qaail. Not alone for one short moment in which, stunned 
and dazed, he could give up life, hardly aware of its relin- 
quishment, but through days of deadly languor, through 
weeks of agony, that was not less agony because silently 
borne, with clear sight and calm courage he looked into 
his open grave. What blight and ruin met his anguished 
eyeS| whose lips may tell — what brilliant, broken plans, 
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wliat baffled, high ambitions, whmi simderiiig of tttawMig, 
warm, maahood'0 friendahip, what bttiar rendoig of swool 
household ties I Behind him a proad, expeolani meAkm^ 
a great host of sastainiog Mends, a cherished and happj 
mother, wearing the full, rich honors of her early toil and 
tears; the wife of his yomth, whose whole life lay m his; 
Ae little boys not yet emerged from childhood's day of 
frolic; the fair, young daoghter; the sturdy sans jost 
aprii^ng into closest oompanionship, claiming erery day 
and eyery day rewarding a father's love and care; and in 
his heart the eager, rejoieing power to meet all demands. 
And his soul was not shaken. His countrymen were thrilled 
with instant, profoand; and universal sympathy. ICasterfal 
in his mortal weakness, he became the centre of a nation's 
love, enshrined in the prayers of a world. Bat all the loire 
and all the sympathy could not shaie with him hi<s suffer- 
ing. He trod the wine-press alone. With unfaltering front 
he faced death. With unfailing tenderness he took leave €t 
life. Above the demoniac hiss of the assassin's bullet he 
heard the voice of God. With simple rengnation he bowed 
to the Divine deciee. 

As the end dtew near his early craving for the sea fe- 
tunxed. The stately mansion of power had been to him the 
wearisome hospital of pain, and he begged to be taken from 
his prison walls, from its oj^ressive, stifling air, from its 
homelessness and its hopelessness. Oently, silently, the 
love of a great people bore the pale sufferer to the longed* 
for healing of the sea, to live or to die, as God should will, 
within sight of the heaving billows, within sound of its 
manifold voices. With a wan, fevered face, tenderly lifted 
to the cooling breeze, he looked out wistfully upon the 
ocean's changing wonders^ on its far sails; on its restless 
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vares, roHiog ^ktxQYmtd U> break and die beuoath (he noan- 
day son; on the red okmds of OFeiiiagi areliiog k>v to tfae 
hofifloa; on the serene and fthitting pathway of the afcan. 
Let U0 think that his dying eyes read a mystic meaning 
which only the rapt and parting soul may know. Let us 
believe that in the silence of the receding world he hesfd 
the great wayes bieakii^ on a farther shore and felt already 
upon his wasted biow the breath of the etenMl mornings 



ON THE REMONETIZATION OP SILVER 

iWITED STATES SENATE. FEBRUAKY 7. iSt8 

THE diseussion on the question of remonetizing silyeri 
Mr. Pi^esident, has been prolonged, able, and ex- 
baustiye. I may not expect to add much to ite 
valae, but I promise not to add much to its length. I 
shall endieavor to consider facts i»ther than theories, to 
state ooQclusioas lather than arguments: 

First. I believe gold and silver coin to be the money 
of the Constitulion — ^indeed, the money of the American 
people anterior to the Constitution, which tiiat great organic 
law recognized as quite independent of its own existence. 
Ko power was conferred on Oongress to declare that either 
metal should not be money. Congress has therefore, in my 
judgment, no power to demonetize silver any more than to 
demonetize gold; no power to demonetize either any more 
than to demonetize both. In this statement I am bat i;«- 
peating ^e weighty dictum of the first of jconstitutional 
lawyms. **I am certainly of opinitML,** said Mr. Webster, 
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''that gold and silver, at rates fixed by CongresSi constitute 
the legal standard of value in this country, and that neither 
Congress nor any State has authority to establish any other 
standard or to displace this standard." Few persons can be 
found, I apprehend, who will maintain that Congress pos- 
sesses the power to demonetize both gold and silver, or 
that Congress could be justified in prohibiting the coinage 
of both; and yet in logic and legal constructioa it would be 
difficult to show where and why the power of Congress over 
silver is greater than over gold — greater over either than 
over the two. If, therefore, silver has been demonetized, 
I am in favor of remonetising it. If its coinage has been 
prohibited, I am in favor of ordering it to be resumed. If 
it has been restricted, I am in favor of having it enlarged. 
Second. "What power, theu, has Congress over gold and 
silver? It has the exclusive power to coin them; the ex- 
clusive power to regulate their value; very great, very wise, 
very necessary powers, for the discreet exercise of which a 
critical occasion has now arisen. • However men may difEer 
about causes and processes, all will admit that within a few 
years a great disturbance has taken place in the relative 
values of gold and silver, and that silver is worth less or 
gold is worth more in the money markets of the world in 
1878 than in 1878, when the further coinage of silver dollars 
was prohibited in this country. To remonetize it now as 
though the facts and circumstances of that day were sur- 
. rounding us, is to wilfully and blindly deceive ourselves. 
If our demonetization were the only cause for the decline 
in the value of silver, then remonetization would be its 
proper and effectual cure. But other causes, quite beyond 
our control, have been far more potentially operative than 
the simple fact of Congress prohibiting its further coinage; 
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tad as kgislatons wo are bound to take cog&iaance of these 
oansee. The demonetisatioii of silver in the great Genxian 
Empire and the consequent partial, or wellnigh complete, 
suspension of coinage in the governments of the Latia 
Union, have been the leading dominant causes f<N* the 
rapid decline in the value of silver. 1 do not think the 
over-supply of silver has had, in comparison with these 
other causes, an appreciable influence in the decline of ils 
value, because its over-supply with respect to gold in these 
later years has not been nearly so great as was the over* 
supply of gold with respect to silver for many years after 
the mines of California and Australia were opened; and 
the over-supply of gold from those rich souroes did nioi 
effect the relative positions and uses of the two metals in 
any European country. 

I believe then if Germany were to remonetize silver and 
tbe kingdoms and states of the Latin Union were to reopea 
their mints, silver would at once resume its former relation 
witii gold. The European countries when driven to remoa- 
etization, as 1 believe they will be, must of necessity ado|rt 
their old ratio of fifteen and a half of sttrer to one oc goldt 
asid we shall then be compelled to adopi the same ratio in* 
stead of our former sixteen to one. For if we Itil to do this 
we shall, as before, lose our silver, which like all things else 
seeks the highest market; and if fifteen and a half pouitds 
of silver will buy as much gold in Europe as sixteen pounds 
will buy in America, the silver, of coarse, will go to Eu- 
rope. But our line of policy in a joint morement with 
other nations to remonetize is very simple and very direet^ 
The difficult problem is what we ^all do wi^n we aim to 
le-establish silrer witfiout the ooooperation ot European 
powers, and really as an advance movemant to eoeroe th^ 
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there into the same policy. Evidently the first dictate of 
prudence is to coin such a dollar as will not only do justice 
among our citizens at home, but will prove a protection — 
an absolute barricade — against the gold monometallists of 
Europe, who, whenever the opportunity offers, will quickly 
draw from us, the one hundred and sixty millions of gold 
coin still in our midst. And if we coin a silver dollar of 
full legal tender, obviously below the current value of the 
gold dollar, we are opening wide our doors and inviting 
Europe to take our gold. And with our gold flowing out 
from us we are forced to the single silver standard and 
our relations with the leading commercial countries of the 
world are at once embarrassed and crippled. 

Third. The question before Congress then — sharply 
defined in the pending House bill — is, whether it is now 
safe and expedient to offer free coinage to the silver dollar 
of 412i grains, with the mints of the Latin Union closed 
and Germany not permitting silver to be coined as money. 
At current rates of silver, the free coinage of a dollar con- 
taining 412i grains, worth in gold about ninety-two cents, 
gives an illegitimate profit to the owner of the bullion, 
enabling him to take ninety-two cents^ worth of it to the 
mint and get it stamped a^ coin and force his neighbor to 
take it for a full dollar. This is an undue and unfair ad- 
vantage which the government has no right to give to the 
owner of silver bullion, and which defrauds the man who 
18 forced to take the dollar. And it assuredly follows thjat 
if we give free coinage to this dollar of inferior value and 
put it in circulation, we do so at the expense of our better 
coinage in gold; and unless we expect the uniform and 
invariable experience of other nations to be in some mys« 
terious way suspended for our peculiar benefiti we inevi- 
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tably lose our gold coin. It will flow out from us with the 
certainty and resistless force of the tides. Gold has indeed 
remained with ns in considerable amoant daring the circu- 
lation of the inferior currency of the legal tender; but that 
was because there were two great uses reserved by law for 
gold: the collection of customs and the payment of interest 
on the public debt. But if the inferior silver coin is also to 
be used for these two reserved purposes, then gold has no 
tie to bind it to us. What gain, therefore, would we make 
for the circulating medium, if on opening the gate for silver 
to flow in, we open a still wider gate for gold to flow out? 
If I were to venture upon a dictum on the silver question, 
I would declare that until Europe remonetizes we cannot 
afford to coin a dollar as low as 412i grains. Atter Europe 
remonetizes on the old standard, we cannot afford to coin 
a dollar above 400 grains. If we coin too low a dollar 
before general remonetization our gold will flow out from 
us. If we coin too high a dollar after general remonetiza- 
tion our silver will leave us. It is only an equated value 
both before and after general remonetization that will pre- 
serve both gold and silver to us. • • . 

Fifth. The responsibility of re-establishing silver in its 
ancient and honorable place as money in Europe and 
America, devolves really on the Congress of the United 
States. If we act here with prudence, wisdom, and firm- 
ness, we shall not only successfully remonetize silver and 
bring it into general use as money in our own country, but 
the influence of our example will be potential among all 
European nations, with the possible exception of England. 
Indeed, our annual indebtment to Europe is so great that 
if we have the right to pay it in silver we necessarily coerce 
those naticms by the strongest of all forces, self-interest, to 
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aid as in upholdiDg the value of silver as money. But if 

we attempt the remonetization on a basis which is obviously 
and notoriously below the fair standard of value as it now 
exists, we incur all the evil consequences of failure at home 
and the positive certainty of successful opposition abroad. 
We are and shall be the greatest producers of silver in the 
world, and we have a larger stake in its complete monetiza- 
tion than any other country. The difference to the United 
States between the general acceptance of silver as money in 
the commercial world and its destruction as money, will 
possibly equal within the next half century the entire 
bonded debt of the nation. But to gain this advantage 
we must make it actual money — the accepted eqaal of gold 
in the markets of the world. BemoDetization here followed 
by general remonetization in Europe will secure to the 
United States the most stable basis for its currency that we 
have ever enjoyed, and will effectually aid in solving all 
the problems by which our financial situation is surrounded. 
Sixth. On the much- vexed and long-mooted question of 
a bimetallic or monometallic standard my own views are 
sufficiently indicated in the remarks I have made. I be- 
lieve the struggle now going on in this country and in 
other countries for a single gold standard would, if success- 
ful, produce widespread disaster in the end throughout the 
commercial world. The destruction of silver as money and 
establishing gold as the sole unit of value must have a ruin- 
ous effect on all forms of property except those investments 
which yield a fixed return in money. These would be 
enormously enhanced in value, and would gain a dispro- 
portionate and unfair advantage over every other species 
of property. If, as the most reliable statistics affirm, there 
•re nearly seven thousand millions of coin or bullion in the 
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world, not very unequally divided between gold and silver, 
it is impossible to strike silver out of existence as money 
without results which will prove distressing to millions and 
utterly disastrous to tens of thousands. Alexander Hamil- 
ton, in his able and invaluable report in 1791 on the estab- 
lishment of a mint, declared that ^^to annul the use of either 
gold or silver as money is to abridge the quantity of circu- 
lating medium, and is liable to all the objections which arise 
from a comparison of the benefits of a full circulation with 
the evils of a scanty circulation.'' I take no risk in saying 
that the benefits of a full circulation and the evils of a 
scanty circulation are both immeasurably greater to-day 
than they were when Mr. Hamilton uttered these weighty 
words, always provided that the circulation is one of actual 
money, and not of depreciated promises to pay. 

In the report from which I have already quoted, Mr. 
Hamilton argues at length in favor of a double standard, 
and all the subsequent experience of wellnigh ninety years 
has brought out no clearer statement of the whole case nor 
developed a more complete comprehension of this subtle 
and difficult subject. *'0n the whole," says Mr. Hamilton, 
*'it seems most advisable not to attach the unit exclusively 
to either of the metals, because this cannot be done effectu- 
ally without destroying the office and character of one of 
them as money and reducing it to the situation of mere 
merchandise." And then Mr. Hamilton wisely concludes 
that this reduction of either of the metals to mere merchan- 
dise (I again quote his exact words) ''would probably be 
a greater evil than occasional variations in the unit from 
the fluctuations in the relative value of the metals, espe- 
cially if care be taken to regulate the proportion between 
them with an eye to their average commercial value." I do 
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nd tiunk IImiI this ooantry, holding so rast a proportion of 
the world's supply of silver in its mountains and its minesi 
can afford to reduce the metal to the ^^situation oi mere 
merchandise/' If silver ceases to be used as money m 
Europe and America, the great mines of the Paciflc Slope 
will be closed and dead. Mining enterprises of the gigantic 
scale existing in this country cannot be carried on to pro- 
vide backs for looking-glasses and to manufacture cream- 
pitchers and sugar-bowls. A vast source of wealth to this 
entire country is destroyed the moment silver is perma- 
nently disused as money. It is for us to check that ten- 
dency and bring the continent of Europe back to the full 
recognition of the value of the metal as a medium of 
exchange. 

Seventh. The question of beginning anew the coinage 
of silver dollars has aroused much discussion as to its effect 
on the public credit; and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Mat- 
thews) placed this phase of the subject in the very fore- 
front of the debate — insisting, prematurely and illogically, 
I think, on a sort of judicial construction in advance, by 
concurrent resolution, of a certain law in case that law 
should happen to be passed by Congress. My own view 
on this question can be stated very briefly. I believe the 
public creditor can afford to be paid in any silver dollar 
that the United States can afford to coin and circulate. We 
have forty thousand millions of property in this country, 
and a wise self-interest will not permit us to overturn its 
relations by seeking for an inferior dollar wherewith to 
settle the dues and demands of any creditor. The ques- 
tion might be different from a merely selfish standpoint if, 
on paying the dollar to the public creditor, it would disap* 
pear after performing that function. But the trouble is thai 
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the inferior dollar you pay the public creditor remains in 
oircalation, to the exclusion of the better dollar. That 
which you pay at home will stay there; that which you 
send abroad will come back. The interest of /the public 
creditor is indissolubly bound up with the interest of the 
whole people. Whatever afEects him affects us all; and 
the evil that we might inflict upon him by paying an in 
ferior dollar would recoil upon us with a vengeance as 
manifold as the aggregate wealth of the Republic tran- 
scends the comparatively small limits of our bonded debt. 
And remember that our aggregate wealth is always increas- 
ing, and our bonded debt steadily growing less! If paid 
in a good silver dollar, the bondholder has nothing to com- 
plain of. If paid in an inferior silver dollar, he has the 
same grievance that will be uttered still more plaintively 
by the holder of the legal-tender note and of the national- 
bank bill, by the pensioner, by the day laborer, and by the 
countless host of the poor, whom we have with us always, 
and on whom the most distressing effect of inferior money 
will be ultimately precipitated. 

But I must say, Mr. President, that the specific demand 
for the payment of our bonds in gold coin and in nothing 
else comes with an ill grace from certain quarters. Euro- 
pean criticism is levelled against us and hard names are 
hurled at us across the ocean, for simply daring to state 
that the letter of our law declares the bonds to be payable 
in standard coin of July 14, 1870; expressly and explicitly 
declared so, and declared so in the interest of the public 
creditor, and the declaration inserted in the very body of 
the eight hundred million of bonds that have been issued 
since that date. Beyond all doubt the silver dollar was in- 
cluded in the standard coins of that public act. Payment 
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at that time would have been as aooeptaUe and m undoh 
puted in silver as in gold dollars, for both were eqoallj 
raluabie in the European as well as in the Amarioaa 
market. Seven-eighths of all our bonds, owned out of the 
oountry, are held in Qermany and in Holland, and G^ermaiijr 
has demonetised silver and Holland has been foroed thereby 
to suspend its coinsge, since the subjects of both powani 
purchased our securitieB. The Qerman empire, the very 
year after we made our specific deelaratioa for paying our 
bonds in coin, passed a law destroying so far as lay in their 
power the value of silver as money. I do not say that it 
was specially aimed at this country, but it was passed regard^ 
less of its effect upon us, and was followed, according to 
public and undenied statement, by a lai^ investment om 
the part of the German Government in our bonds, with a 
view, it was understood, of h<^dlDg them as a coin reserve 
for drawing gold from us to aid in establishing their gold 
standard at home. Thus, by one move the Germaa Govern- 
ment destroyed, so far as lay in its power, the then existing 
value of silver as money, enhanced consequently the value 
of gold, and dien got into position to draw gold fpom us at 
the moment of their need, which would also be the momenft 
of our own sorest distress. I do not say that the German 
Government in these successive steps did a single thing 
which it had not a perfect right to do, but I do say ths;t 
the subjects of that empire have no right to oomplain of 
our government for the initial step which has impaired the 
value of one of our standard coins. And the German Gov- 
ernment, by joining with us in the remonetiaation of silver, 
ean place that'staadard coin in its old position and nuikeit 
as easy for this government to pay and as profitable for their 
aubjeots to receive the one metal as the other. • • • 
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The effect of paying the labor of this country in silyer 
coin of full value, as compared with the irredeemable paper 
or as compared even with silver of inferior value, will make 
itself felt in a single generation to the extent of tens of 
millions, perhaps hundreds of millions, in the aggregate 
savings which represent consolidated capital. It is the in- 
stinct of man from the savage to the scholar — developed 
in childhood and remaining with age — to value the metals 
which in all tongues are called precious. Excessive paper 
money leads to extravagance, to waste, and to want, as we 
painfully witness on all sides to-day. And in the midst of 
the- proof of its demoralizing and destructive effect, we hear 
it proclaimed in the Halls of Congress that ''the people de- 
mand cheap money.'' I deny it. I declare such a phrase 
to be a total misapprehension, a total misinterpretation of 
the popular wish. The people do not demand cheap 
money. They demand an abundance of good money, 
which is an entirely different thing. They do not want a 
single gold standard that will exclude silver and benefit 
those already rich. They do not want an inferior silver 
standard that will drive out gold and not help those already 
poor. They want both metals, in full value, in equal honor, 
in whatever abundance the boantif ul earth will yield them 
to the searching eye of science and to the hard hand of 
labor. 

The two metals have existed side by side in harmonious, 
honorable companionship as money, ever since intelligent 
trade was known among men. It is wellnigh forty cen- 
turies since ''Abraham weighed to Ephron the silver which 
he had named in the audience of the sons of Heth — four 
hundred shekels of silver — current money with the mer- 
chant.'' Since that time nations have risen and fallen. 
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xaoeB hare dinqiqpearedf dialects and htagaages have been 
forgotten, arts have been lost| treaaorea have periahed, eon- 
tinents have been diaoovered, islands have been sank in 
the sea, and throogh all these ages, and throagh all these 
ehanges, silver and gold have reigned supreme, as the rep- 
resentatives of valae, as the media of exchange. The 
dethronement of each has been attempted in turn, and 
sometimes the dethronement of both; bnt always in vain. 
And we are hoe to-day, deliberating anew over the prob- 
lem which comes down to ns from Abraham^s time: th$ 
weighi of the silver that shall be ^^corrent money witk 
ttie merchant." 
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DELIVERED MARCH 4. 1889 
FeUow CMzena. 

THEBE is no constitutional or legal requirement that 
the President shall take the oath of office in the 
presence of the people, but there is so manifest an 
appropriateness in the public induction to office of the Chief 
Executive officer of the nation that from the beginning of 
the government the people, to whose service the official oath 
consecrates the officer, have been called to witness the sol- 
emn ceremonial. The oath taken in the presence of the 
people becomes a mutual covenant. The^ officer covenanti 
to serve the whole body of the people by a faithful execu- 
tion of the laws, so that they may be the anfailing defenoo 

(856 § 16— Orations— Vol VIII. 
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and security of those who respect and observe them, and 
that neither wealth, station, nor the power of combinations 
shall be able to evade their just penalties or to wrest them 
from a beneficent public purpose to serve the ends of cruelty 
or selfishness. 

My promise is spoken; yours unspoken, but not the less 
real and solemn. The people of every State have here their 
representatives. Surely I do not misinterpret the spirit of the 
occasion when I assume that the whole body of the people 
covenant with me and with each other to-day to support 
and defend the Constitution and the Union of the States, 
to yield willing obedience to all the laws and each to every 
other citizen his equal civil and political rights. Entering 
thus solemnly into covenant with each other, we may rever- 
ently invoke and confidently expect the favor and help of 
Almighty God — that he will give to me wisdom, strength, 
and fidelity, and to our people a spirit of fraternity and 
a love of righteousness and peace. 

This occasion derives peculiar interest from the fact that 
the Presidential term, which begins this day, is the twenty- 
sixth under our Constitution. The first inauguration of 
President Washington took place in New York, where Con- 
gress was then sitting, on the thirtieth day of April, 1789, 
having been deferred by reason of delays attending the or- 
ganization of Congress and the canvass of the electoral vote. 
Our people have already worthily observed the centennials 
of the Declaration of Independence, of the battle of York- 
town, and of the adoption of the Constitution, and will 
shortly celebrate in New York the institution of the second 
great department of our constitutional scheme of govern- 
ment. When the centennial of the institution of the judi- 
cial department, by the organization of the Supreme Court| 
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shall have been suitably observed, as 1 trust it will be, our 
nation will have fully entered its secoiid century. 

1 will not attempt to note the marvelloas and, in great 
part, happy contrasts between our country as it steps over 
the threshold into its second century of organized existence 
under the Constitution and that weak but wisely ordered 
young nation that looked undauntedly down the first cen* 
tury, when all its years stretched out before it. 

Our people will not fail at this time to recall the inci- 
dents which accompanied the institution of government 
under the Constitution, or to find inspiration and guidance 
in the teachings and example of Washington and his great 
associates, and hope and courage in the contrast which 
thirty-eight populous and prosperous States offer to the 
thirteen States, weak in everything except courage and 
the love of liberty, that then fringed our Atlantic seaboard. 

The Territory of Dakota- has now a population greater 
than any of the original States (except Virginia), and 
greater than the aggregate of five of the smaller States 
in 1790. The centre of population when our national cap- 
ital was located was east of Baltimore, and it was argued by 
many well-informed persons that it would move eastward 
rather than westward; yet in 1880 it was found to be near 
Cincinnati, and the new census about to be taken will show 
another stride to the westward. That which was the body 
has come to be only the rich fringe of the nation's robe. 
But our growth has not been limited to territory, popula- 
tion, and aggregate wealth, marvellous as it has been in 
each of those directions. The masses of our people are 
better fed, clothed, and housed than their fathers were. 
The facilities for popular education have been vastly 
enlarged and more generally diffused. 
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The virtues of courage and patriotism have given recent 
proof of their continued presence and increasing power in 
the hearts and over the lives of our people. The influences 
of religion have been moltiplied and strengthened. The 
sweet offices of charity have greatly increased. The virtue 
of temperance is held in higher estimation. We have not 
attained an ideal condition. Not all of our people are 
happy and prosperous; not all of them are virtuous and 
law-abiding. But on the whole, the opportunities offered 
to the individual to secure the comforts of life are T^etter 
than are found elsewhiere, and largely better than they were 
here one hundred-years ago. 

The surrender of a large measure of sovereignty to the 
general government, effected by the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, was not accomplished until the suggestions of reason 
were strongly reinforced by the more imperative voice of 
experience. The divergent interests of peace speedily de- 
manded a *'more perfect Union." The merchant, the ship- 
master, and the manufacturer discovered and disclosed to 
our statesmen and to the people that commercial emancipa- 
tion must be added to the political freedom which had been 
so bravely won. The commercial policy of the mother coun- 
try had not relaxed any of its hard and oppressive features. 
To hold in check the development of our commercial ma- 
rine, to prevent or retard the establishment and growth of 
manufactures in the States, and so to secure the American 
market for their shops and the carrying trade for their ships, 
was the policy of European statesmen, and was pursued with 
the most selfish vigor. 

Petitions poured in upon Congress urging the imposition 
of discriminating duties that should encourage the produc- 
tion of needed things at home. The patriotism of the peo- 
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pie, which no longer found a field of exercise in war, was 
energetically directed to the duty of equipping the young 
Republic for the defence of its independence by making its 
people self-dependent. Societies for the promotion of home 
manufactures and for encouraging the use of domestics in 
the dress of the people were organized in many of the 
States. The revival at the end of the century of the same 
patriotic interest in the preservation and development of 
domestic industries and the defence of our working people 
against injurious foreign competition is an incident worthy 
of attention. It is not a departure but a return that we 
have witnessed. The protective policy had then its oppo- 
nents. The ai^ument wac? made, as now, that its benefits 
inured to particular classes or sections. 

If the question became in any sense or at any time sec- 
tional, it was only because slavery existed in some of the 
States. But for this there was no reason why the cotton- 
producing States should not have led or walked abreast 
with the New England States in the production of cotton 
fabrics. There was this reason only why the States that 
divide with Pennsylvania the mineral treasures of the great 
southeastern and central mountain ranges should have been 
so tardy in bringing to the smelting furnace and to the mill 
the coal and iron from their near opposing hillsides. Mill 
fires were lighted at the funeral pile of slavery. The 
Emancipation Proclamation was heard in the depths of 
the earth as well as in the sky; men were made free, and 
material things became our better servants. 

The sectional element has happily been eliminated from 
the tariff discussion. We have no longer States that are 
necessarily only planting States. None is excluded from 
achieving that diversification of pursuits among the people 
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whioh brings wealth and contentment. The cotton planta- 
tion will not be less yalaable when the prodact is span in 
the country town by operatives whose necessities call for 
diversified crops and create a home demand for garden and 
agricultural products. Every new mine, furnace and fac- 
tory is an extension of the productive capacity of the State, 
more real and valuable than added territory. 

Shall the prejudices and paralysis of slavery continue to 
hang upon the skirts of progress? How long will those 
who rejoice that slavery no longer exists cherish or tolerate 
the incapacities it put upon their communities? I look 
hopefully to the continuance of our protective system and 
to the consequent development of manufacturing and mining 
enterprises in the States hitherto wholly given to agriculture 
as a potent influence in the perfect unification of our people. 
The men who have invested their capital in these enter- 
prises, the farmers who have felt the benefit of their neigh- 
borhood, and the men who work in shop or field, will not 
fail to find and to defend a community of interest. 

Is it not quite possible that the farmers and the pro- 
moters of the great mining and manufacturing enterprises 
which have recently been established in the South may yet 
find that the free ballot of the workingman, without distinc- 
tion of race, is needed for their defence as well as for his 
own? I do not doubt that if those men in the South who 
now accept the tariff views of Clay and the constitutional 
expositions of Webster would courageously avow and de- 
fend their real convictions, they would not find it difficult, 
by friendly instruction and co-operation, to make the black 
man their efficient and safe ally, not only in establishing 
correct principles in our national administration, but in 
preserving for their local communities the benefits of social 
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order and economical and .honest government. At least 
until the good offices of kindness and education have been 
fairly tried, the contrary conclusion cannot be plausibly 
urged. 

I have altogether rejected the suggestion of a special 
Executive policy for any section of our country. It is 
the duty of the Executive to administer and enforce in the 
methods and by the instrumentalities pointed out and pro- 
vided by the Constitution all the laws enacted by Congress. 
These laws are general, and their administration should be 
uniform and equal. As a citizen may not elect what laws 
he will obey, neither may the Executive elect which he will 
enforce. The duty to obey and to execute embraces the 
Constitution in its entirety and the whole code of laws 
enacted under it. The evil example of permitting indi- 
viduals, corporations, or communities to nullify the laws 
because they cross some selfish or local interest or preju- 
dice is full of danger, not only to the nation at large, but 
much more to those who use this pernicious expedient to 
escape their just obligations or to obtain an unjust advan- 
tage over others. They will presently themselves be com- 
pelled to appeal to the law for protection, and those who 
would use the law as a defence must not deny that use of 
it to others. 

If our great corporations would more scrupulously ob- 
serve their legal limitations and duties, they would have 
less cause to complain of the unlawful limitations of their 
rights or of violent interference with their operations. The 
community that by concert, open or secret, among its citi- 
zens, denies to a portion of its members their plain rights 
under the law, has severed the only safe bond of social 
order and prosperity. The evil works from a bad centre 
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both ways. It demoralizes those who praotioe it, and de- 
stroys the faith of those who suffer by it in the efficiency 
of the law as a safe protector. The man in whose breast 
that faith has been darkened is natarally the sabject of 
dangerous and uncanny suggestions. Those who use un- 
lawful methods, if moved by no higher motive than the 
selfishness that prompted them, may well stop and inquire 
what is to be the end of this. 

An unlawful expedient cannot become a permanent 
condition of government. If the educated and influential 
classes in a community either practice or connive at the 
systematic violation of laws that seem to them to cross their 
convenience, what can they expect when the lesson that 
convenience or a supposed class interest is a sufficient cause 
for lawlessness has been well learned by the ignorant 
classes? A community where law is the rule of conduct 
and where courts, not mobs, execute its penalties, is the 
only attractive field for business investments and honest 
labor. 

Our naturalization laws shoi^ld be so amended as to 
make the inquiry into the character and good disposition 
of persons applying for citizenship more careful and search- 
ing. Our existing laws have been in their administration 
an unimpressive and often an unintelligible form. We 
accept the man as a citizen without any knowledge of his 
fitness, and he assumes the duties of citizenship without 
any knowledge as to what they are. The privileges of 
American citizenship are so great and its duties so grave 
that we may well insist upon a good knowledge of every 
person applying for citizenship and a good knowledge by 
him of our institutions. We should not cease to be hos- 
pitable to immigration, but we should cease to be careless 
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as to the character of it. There are men of all races, even 
the best, whose coming is necessarily a burden upon our 
public revenues or a threat to social order. These should 
be identified and excluded. 

We have happily maintained a policy of avoiding all 
interference with European affairs. We have been only 
iDterested spectators of their contentions in diplomacy and 
in war, ready to use our friendly offices to promote peace, 
but nevter obtruding our advice and never attempting un- 
fairly to coin the distresses of other powers into commercial 
advantage to ourselves. We have a just right to expect 
that our European policy will be the American policy of 
European courts. 

It is so manifestly incompatible with those precautions 
for our peace and safety, which all the great powers habit- 
ually observe and enforce in matters affecting them, that 
a shorter waterway between our eastern and western sea- 
boards should be dominated by any European government, 
that we may confidently expect that such a purpose will 
not be entertained by any friendly power. 

We shall in the future, as in the past, use every en- 
deavor to maintain and enlarge our friendly relations with 
all the great powers, but they will not expect us to look 
kindly upon any project that would leave us subject to the 
dangers of a hostile observation or environment. We have 
not sought to dominate or to absorb any of our weaker 
neighbors, but rather to aid and encourage them to estab- 
lish free and stable governments resting upon the consent of 
their own people. We have a clear right to expect, there- 
fore, that no European government will seek to establish 
colonial dependencies upon the territory of these indepen- 
dent American States. That which a sense of justice re- 
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Strains us from seeking, they may be reasonably expected 
willii^ly to for^o. 

It must be assumed, however, that our interests are so 
exclusively American that oar entire inattention to any 
events that may transpire elsewhere can be taken for 
granted. Our citizens, domiciled for purposes of trade in 
all countries and in many of the islands of the sea, demand 
and will have our adequate care in their personal and com- 
mercial rights. The necessities of our navy require con- 
venient coaling stations and dock and harbor privileges. 
These and other trading privileges we will feel free to 
obtain only by means that do not in any degree partakt 
of coercion, however feeble the government from which w« 
ask such concessions. But having fairly obtained them 
by methods and for purposes entirely consistent with the 
most friendly disposition toward all other powers, our con- 
sent will be necessary to any modification or impairment 
of the concession. 

We shall neither fail to respect the flag of any friendly 
nation, or the just rights of its citizens, nor to exact the lik« 
treatment for our own. Calmness, justice, and considera- 
tion should characterize our diplomacy. The offices of aa 
intelligent diplomacy or of friendly arbitration in proper 
cases should be adequate to the peaceful adjustment of all 
international difficulties. By such methods we will make 
oar contribution to the world's peace, which no nation 
values more highly, and avoid the opprobrium which musi 
fall upon the nation that ruthlessly breaks it. 

The duty devolved by law upon the President to nomi- 
nate, and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
to appoint, all public officers whose appointment is not 
otherwise provided for in the Constitution or by act of 
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CongresSi has become very burdensome, and its wise and 
efficient discharge fall of difficulty. The civil list is so 
large that a personal knowledge of any large number of 
the applicants is impossible. The President must rely 
upon the representation of others, and these are often 
made inconsiderately and without any just sense of respon- 
sibility. I have a right, I think, to insist that those who 
volunteer or are invited to give advice as to appointments 
shall exercise consideration and fidelity. A high sense of 
duty and an ambition to improve the service should char- 
acterize all public officers. 

There are many ways in which the convenience and 
comfort of those who have business with our public offices 
may be promoted by a thoughtful and obliging officer, and 
I shall expect those whom I may appoint to justify their 
selection by a conspicuous 'efficiency in the discharge of 
their duties. Honorable party servicfe will certainly not be 
esteemed by me a disqualification for public office, but it 
will in no case be allowed to serve as a shield of official 
negligence, incompetency, or delinquency. It is entirely 
creditable to seek public office by proper methods and 
with proper motives, and all applicants will be treated with 
consideration; but I shall need, and the heads of depart- 
ments will need, time for inquiry and deliberation. Per- 
sistent importunity will not, therefore, be the best support 
of an application for office. Heads of departments, bureaus, 
and all other public officers having any duty connected 
therewith, will be expected to enforce the Civil Service 
law fully and without evasion. Beyond this obvious duty 
I hope to do something more to advance the reform of the 
civil service. The ideal, or even my own ideal, I shall 
probably not attain. Betrospect will be a safer basis of 
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judgment tban promises. We shall noti howevefi I am 
sore, be able to put our civil service upon a non- partisan 
basis until we have secured an incumbency that fair-minded 
men of the opposition will approve for impartiality and 
integrity. As the number of such in the civil list is in- 
creased, removals from office will diminish. 

While a Treasury surplus is not the greatest evil^ it is a 
serious evil. Our revenue should be ample to meet the 
ordinary annual demands upon our Treasury, with a suffi* 
cient margin for those extraordinary, but scarcely less im- 
perative, demands which arise now and then. Expenditure 
should always be made with economy, and only upon pub- 
lic necessity. Wastefulness, profligacy, or favoritism in 
public expenditure is criminal. But there is nothing ia 
the condition of our country or of our people to suggest 
that anything presently necessary to the public prosperityi 
security, or honor, shduld be unduly postponed. 

It will be the duty of Congress wisely to forecast and 
estimate these extraordinary demands, llnd, having added 
them to our ordinary expenditures, to so adjust our revenue 
laws that no considerable annual surplus will remain. We 
will fortunately be able to apply to the redemption of the 
public debt any small and unforeseen excess of revenue. 
This is better than to reduce our income below our neces- 
sary expenditures, with the resulting choice between an- 
other change of our revenue laws and an increase of the 
public debt. It is quite possible, I am sure, to effect the 
necessary reduction in our revenues without breaking down 
our protective tariff or seriously injuring any domestic 
industry. 

The construction of a sufficient number of modern war- 
ships and of their necessary armament should progress as 
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rapidly as is consistent with bare and perfection in plans 
and workmanship. The spiriti courage, and skill of our 
naval officers and seamen have many times in oar history 
given to weak ships and inefficient guns a rating greatly 
beyond that of the naval list. That they will again do so 
upon occasion, I do not doubt; bot they ought not, by pre^ 
meditation or neglect, to be left to the risks and exigencies 
of an unequal combat. We should encourage the establish- 
ment of American steamship lines. The exchanges of com- 
merce demand stated, reliable, and rapid means of commu- 
nication; and until these are provided, the development of 
our trade with the States lying south of us is impossible. 

Our pension laws should give more adequate and dis* 
criminating relief to the Union soldiers and sailors and to 
their widows and orphans. Such occasions as this should 
remind us that we owe everything to their valor and 
sacrifice. 

It is a subject of congratulation that there is a near pros- 
pect of the admission into the Union of the Dakotas and 
Montana and Washington Territories. This act of justice 
has been anreasonably delayed in the case of some of 
them. The people who have settled these Territories are 
intelligent, enterprising, and patriotic, and the accession of 
these new States will add strength to the nation. It is due 
to the settlers in the Territories who have availed themselves 
of the invitations of oar land laws to make homes upon the 
public domain that their titles should be speedily adjusted 
and their honest entries confirmed by patent. 

It is very gratifying to observe the general interest now 
being manifested in the reform of our election laws. Those 
who have been for years calling attention to the pressing 
necessity of throwing about the ballot-box and about the 
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elector farther safeguards, in order that our elections might 
not only be free and pore, but might clearly appear to be so, 
will welcome the accession of any who did not so soon dis- 
cover the need of reform. The National Congress has not 
as yet taken control of elections in that case over which 
the Constitution gives it jurisdiction, but has accepted and 
adopted the election laws of the several States, provided 
penalties for their violation and a method of supervision. 
Only the inefficiency of the State laws or an anfair partisan 
administration of them could suggest a departure from this 
policy. 

It was clear, however, in the contemplation of the 
framers of the Constitution, that such an exigency might 
arise, and provision was wisely made for it. The freedom 
of the ballot is a condition of our national life, and no 
power vested in Congress or in the Executive to secure 
or perpetuate it should remain unused upon occasion. 
The people of all the congressional districts have an equal 
interest that the election in each shall truly express the 
views and wishes of a majority of the qualified electors 
residing within it. The results of such elections are not 
local, and the insistence of electors residing in other dis- 
tricts that they shall be pure and free does not savor at all 
of impertinence. 

If in any of the States the public security is thought to 
be threatened by ignorance among the electors, the obvious 
remedy is education. The sympathy and help of our people 
will not be withheld from any community struggling with 
special embarrassments or difficulties connected with the 
suffrage, if the remedies proposed proceed upon lawful 
lines and are promoted by just and honorable methods. 
How shall those who practice election frauds recover that 
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respect for the sanctity of the ballot which is the first con- 
dition and obligation of good citizenship? The man who 
has come to regard the ballot-box as a juggler's hat has 
renounced his allegiance. 

Let as exalt patriotism and moderate oar party conten- 
tious. Let those who would die for the flag on the field of 
^ battle give a better proof of their patriotism and a higher 
glory to their country by promoting* fraternity and justice. 
A party success that is achieved by unfair methods or by 
practices that partake of revolution is hurtful and evanes- 
cent, even from a party standpoint. We should hold our 
differing opiuions in mutual respect, and, having submitted 
them to the arbitrament of the ballot, should accept an ad- 
verse judgment with the same respect that we would have 
demanded of our opponents if the decision had been in our 
favor. 

No other people have a government more worthy of 
their respect and loye, or a land so magnificent in extent, 
so pleasant to look upon, and so full of generous suggestion 
to enterprise and labor. God has placed upon our head a 
diadem, and has laid at our feet power and wealth beyond 
definition or calculation. But we must not forget that we 
take these gifts upon the condition that justice and mercy 
shall hold the reins of power, and that the upward avenues 
of hope shall be free to all the people. 

I do not mistrust the future. Dangers have been in fre- 
quent ambush along our path, but we have uncovered and 
vanquished them all. Passion has swept some of our com- 
munities, but only to give us a new demonstration that 
the great body of our people are stable, patriotic, and law- 
abiding. No political party can long pursue advantage at 
the expense of public honor or by rude and indecent meth- 
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ods, without protest and fatal disaffection in its own body. 
The peaceful agencies of commerce are more fully revealing 
the necessary unity of all our communities, and the in- 
creasing intercourse of our people is promoting mutual 
respect. We shall find unalloyed pleasure in the revela- 
tion which our next census will make of the swift develop- 
ment of the great resources of some of the States. Each 
State will bring its generous contribution to the great ag- 
gregate of the nation's increase. And when the harvests 
from the fields, the cattle from the hills, and the ores of 
the earth shall have been weighed, counted, and valued, 
we will turn from them all to crown with the highest honor 
the State that has most promoted education, virtue, justice 
and patriotism among its people. 



CLEVELAND 



/^ ROYEB CLEVELAND was bora at CaldweD, Esaex Ooonty, New Jsraej, 
^^ March 18, 1837. The only education which he erer received was ob- 
tained at common schools. lu 1859 he was admitted to the bar, and practiced 
with more or less success in Buffalo, New York. From 1863 till 1866 he held 
the position of Assistant District- Attorney in Erie Oountjr. After being de- 
feated for re-election to that ofiSce in 1865, he remained in private life for Ave 
years, until he was chosen Sheriff. During his tenure of that post he hanged 
one or two criminals condemned to death by his own hand, a ^t which waa 
subsequently used to his discredit by political opponents. In 1881 he was 
chosen ICayor of BuiEalo on the Democratic ticket, and in the following year 
he was elected Governor of the State of New York by an immense majority, 
due to the abstention of scores of thousands of Blaine Republicans from the 
ballot-box. In 1884 he was nominated by the Democrats for the Presidency, 
and, having carried the State of New York by a plurality of less than 1,200 
votes, he secured the office of Ohief Magistrate. Defeated for a second term 
in 1888, he was renominated and re-elected in 1892. After the expiration of 
his term in 189*7, he retired to Princeton, New Jersey, but, unlike Jefferson, 
Jackson and Yan Buren under similar circumstances, he has been almost 
entirely destitute of political influence. 
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DELIVERED MARCH 4. 1885 

IVQotff CfiHzena: 

IN THE presenoe of this vast assemblage of my coantry- 
men, I am about to supplement and seal by the oath 
which I shall take the manifestation of the will of a 
great and free people. In the exercise of their power and 
right of self-government they have committed to one 'of 
their fellow citizens a supreme and sacred trust, and he 

here consecrates himself to their service. 

(871) 
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This impressive ceremony adds little to the solemn sense 
of responsibility with which I contemplate the duty I owe 
to all the people of the land. Nothing can relieve me from 
anxiety lest by any act of mine their interests may suffer, 
and nothing is needed to strengthen my resolution to engage 
every faculty and effort in the promotion of their welfare. 

Amid the din of party strife the people's choice was 
made, but its attendant circumstances have demonstrated 
anew the strength and safety of a government by the 
people. In each succeeding year it more clearly appears 
that our democratic principle needs no apology, and that 
in its fearless and faithful application is to be found the 
surest guarantee of good government. 

But the best results in the operation of a government 
wherein every citizen has a share largely depend upon a 
proper limitation of purely partisan zeal and effort and 
a correct appreciation of the time when the heat of the 
partisan should be merged in the patriotism of the citizen. 

To-day the executive branch of the government is 
transferred to new keeping. But this is still the govern- 
ment of all the people, and it should be none the less an 
object of their affectionate solicitude. At this hour the 
animosities of political strife, the bitterness of partisan 
defeat, and the exultation of partisan triumph, should be 
supplanted by an ungrudging acquiescence in the popular 
will, and a sober, conscientious concern for the general weal. 
Moreover, if from this hour we cheerfully and honestly 
abandon all sectional prejudice and distrust, and determine, 
with manly confidence in one another, to work out har- 
moniously the achievement of our national destiny, we 
shall deserve to realize all the benefits which our happy 
form of government can bestow. 
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On this auspicious occasion we may well renew the 
pledge of our devotion to the Constitution, which, launched 
by the founders of the Republic and consecrated by their 
prayers and patriotic devotion, has for almost a century 
borne the hopes and the aspirations of a great people through 
prosperity and peace and through the shock of foreign con- 
flicts and the perils of domestic strife and vicissitudes. 

By the Father of his Country our Constitution was com- 
mended for adoption as ''the result of a spirit of amity and 
mutual concession.*' In that same spirit it should be ad- 
ministered, in order to promote the lasting welfare of the 
country aad to secure the full measure of its priceless 
benefits to us and to those who will succeed to the bless- 
ings of our national life. The large variety of diverse and 
competing interests subject to Federal control, persistently 
seeking the recognition of their claims, need give us no fear 
that '*the greatest good to the greatest number" will fail to 
be accomplished if in the halls of national legislation that 
spirit of amity and mutual concession shall prevail in which 
the Constitution had its birth. If this involves the sur- 
render or postponement of private interests and the aban- 
donment of local advantages, compensation will be found 
in the assurance that the common interest is subserved and 
the general welfare advanced. 

In the discharge of my official duty I shall endeavor to 
be guided by a just and unstrained construction of the Con- 
stitution, a careful observance of the distinction between 
the powers granted to the Federal Government and those 
reserved to the States or to the people, and by a cautious 
appreciation of those functions which by the Constitution 
and laws have been especially assigned to the executive 
branch of the government. 
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Bat he who takes the oath to-day to preserve, proteot, 
and defend the Constitalion of the United States only as* 
sumes the solemn obligation which every patriotic citiaen — 
on the farm, in the workshop, in the busy marts of tradOi 
and everywhere — shoald share with him. The Constitution 
which prescribes his oath, my countrymen, is yours; the 
government y6a have chosen him to administer for a time 
is yours; the suffrage which executes the will of freemen is 
yours; the laws and the entire scheme of our civil rule, 
from the town meeting to the State capitals and the national 
capital, is yours. Your every voter, as surely as your Chief 
Magistrate, under the same high sanction, though in a 
different sphere, exercises a public trust. Nor is this all. 
Every citizen owes to the country a vigilant watch and 
close scrutiny of its public servants and a fair and reason- 
able estimate of their fidelity and usefulness. Thus is the 
people^s will impressed upon the whole framework of our 
civil polity — municipal. State, and Federal; and this is the 
price of our liberty and the inspiration of our faith in the 
Republic. 

It is the duty of those serving the people in public place 
to closely limit public expenditures to the actual needs of 
the government economically administered, because this 
bounds the' right of the government to exact tribute from 
the earnings of labor or the property of the citizen, and 
because public extravagance begets extravagance among 
the people. We should never be ashamed of the simplicity 
and prudential economies which are best suited to the 
operation of a republican form of government and most 
compatible with the mission of the American people. 
Those who are selected for a limited time to manage pub- 
lie affairs are still of the people, and may do much by their 
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example to encourage, consistently with the dignity of 
their official functions, that plain way of life which among 
their fellow citizens aids integrity and promotes thrift and 
prosperity. 

The genius of our institutions, the needs of our people 
in their home life, and the attention which is demanded for 
the settlement and development of the resources of our vast 
territory, dictate the scrupulous avoidance of any departure 
from that foreign policy commended by the history, the 
traditions, and the prosperity of our Eepublic. It is the 
policy of independence, favored by our position and de- 
fended by our known love of justice and by our own 
power. It is the policy of peace suitable to our interests. 
It is the policy of neutrality, rejecting any share in foreign 
broils and ambitions upon other continents and repelling 
their intrusion here. It is the policy of Monroe, and of 
Washington, and of Jefferson — **Peace, commerce, and 
honest friendship with all nations; entangling alliance 
with none." 

A due regard for the interests and prosperity of all the 
people demands that our finances shall be established upon 
such a sound and sensible basis as shall secure the safety 
and confidence of business interests and make the wages of 
labor sure and steady, and that our system of revenue shall 
be so adjusted as to relieve the people of unnecessary taxa- 
tion, having a due regard to the interests of capital invested 
and workingmen employed in American industries, and 
preventing the accumulation of a surplus in the Treasury 
to tempt extravagance and waste. 

Care for the property of the nation and for the needs of 
future settlers requires that the public domain should be pro- 
tected from purloining schemes and unlawful occupation. 
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The consoience'of the people demands that the Indians 
within our boundaries shall be fairly and honestly treated as 
wards of the government, and their education and civiliza- 
tion promoted with a view to their ultimate citizenship, and 
that polygamy in the Territories, destructiye of the family 
relation and offensive to the moral sense of the civilized 
world, shall be repressed. 

The laws should be rigidly enforced which prohibit the 
immigration of a servile class to compete with American 
labor, with no intention of acquiring citizenship, and bring- 
ing with them and retaining habits and customs repugnant 
to our civilization. 

The people demand reform in the administration of the 
Government and the application of business principles to 
public affairs. As a means to this end, civil service reform 
should be in good faith enforced. Our citizens have the 
right to protection from the incompetency of public em- 
ployees who hold their places solely as the reward of par- 
tisan service, and from the corrupting influence of those 
who promise and the vicious methods of those who expect 
such rewards; and those who worthily seek public employ- 
ment have the right to insist that merit and competency 
shall be recognized instead of party subserviency or the 
surrender of honest political belief. 

In the administration of a government pledged to do 
equal and exact justice to all men, there should be no pre- 
text for anxiety touching the protection of the freedmen in 
their rights or their security in the enjoyment of their 
privileges under the Constitution and its amendments. AU 
discussion as to their fitness for the place accorded to them 
as American citizens is idle and unprofitable except as it 
suggests the necessity for their improvement. The fact that 
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they are citizens entitles them to all the rights dae to that 
relatipn and charges tbem with all its duties, obligations, 
and responsibilities. 

These topics and the constant and ever- varying wants of 
an active and enterprising population may well receive th^ 
attention and the patriotic endeavor of all who make and 
execute the Federal law. Our duties are practical and call 
for industrious application, an intelligent perception of the 
claims of public office, and, above all, a firm determination, 
by united action, to secure to all the people of the land 
the full Benefits of the best form of government ever 
vouchsafed to man. And let us not trust to human effort 
alone, but humbly acknowledging the power and goodness 
of Almighty Ghod, who presides over the destiny of nationn 
and who has at all times been revealed in our country's his- 
tory, let us invoke his aid and his blessing upon our labors. 



SPEECH AT THE DINNER OF THE REFORM CLUB 

APRIL 34. 1897 

WE ABE gathered here to-night as patriotic citizens, 
anxious to do something toward reinstating the 
prosperity of our fellow countrymen, and pro- 
tecting the fair fame of our nation against shame and 
scandal. On every side we are confronted with popular 
depression and complaint. These are largely due to causes 
of natural and certain recurrence, the inevitable accom- 
paniments of all human endeavor, and perhaps they are as 
largely due to the work of agitators and demagogues, who 
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have busily sowed the seeds of discontent hoping that ift 
the harvest they may reap personal advantage. 

Distressing ills, real and imaginary, hare been so con- 
stantly and luridly presented to the minds of honest men 
that they are tempted to accept without taking counsel of 
reason or judgment any nostrum cunningly offered as a 
remedy for their low condition. But even so promising 
a field as this has not satisfied the designs of ruthless 
agitators. While scattering the seeds of discontent they 
have also cultivated a growth of sectional and class sus* 
picion and distrust, which threatens to choke e>r destroy 
that fraternal feeling which leads to considerate counsel in 
the day of common misfortune, and which is absolutely 
essential to the success of our plan of government. 

The fundamental truth that our free institutions ofi!er 
opportunities to all within their influence, for the advance- 
ment and improvement of their condition, has been so far 
denied that honest accumulation is called a crime and the 
necessity and habit of individual effort and struggle, which 
are the mainsprings of sturdy Americanism, are decried as 
unjustifiable burdens, while unwholesome paternalism is pre- 
sented in handsome and inviting garb. Those enlisted in 
this crusade of discontent and passion, proclaiming them- 
selves the friends of the people, exclude from that list all 
their countrymen except those most unfortunate or un- 
reasonable, and those whom they themselves have made 
the most discontented and credulous. 

These forces and conditions have for years, with greater 
or less distinctness, hovered about our national life, lacking 
effective organization and concentration, neglected by those 
who deprecated their existence, and unheeded even by 
those who partially appreciated their dangerous tendency. 
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In the meantime there has lain in wait behind them all an 
impatient power ready to marshal them in effective activity 
when depression, misfortane, neglect and passion had done 
their work. This power, bom of sordid greed and main* 
tained by selfidh interests and partisan ambition, has at 
last assumed command, and has largely recruited its waiting 
forces by inflaming those inclined to be patient with tales 
of an ancient crime against their rights to be avenged, by 
encouraging the restless and turbulent with hints of greater 
license and by offering to the poor as a smooth road to 
wealth, and to those in deb't as a plan for easy payment, 
and to those who from any cause are unfortunate and dis- 
couraged as a remedy for all their ills, the free, unlimited 
and independent coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, 
with a depreciated currency and cheap money. 

It was a rude awakening for the negligent and over* 
confident, and the day of terror for sober and patriotic men, 
when the bold promoters of this reckless crusade captured 
the organization of a powerful political party, and seizing 
its banners, shouted defiance to the astonished conscience 
and conservatism of the country. Hosts of honest men, in 
blind loyalty, gathered behind the party flag they had been 
accustomed to follow, failing to discover that their party 
legends had been effaced. 

None can forget the doubt and fear of that boisterous 
and passionate campaign, when the fate of the nation seemed 
in the balance. The danger of the situation arose from the 
hasty impulse of those whose misfortunes had been cruelly 
played upon, and from the enthusiasm of unquestioning, 
thoughtless party fealty. The deliverance came through 
the action of those who saw the trick, and loved the prin- 
ciples of their party too well to follow its stolen banners in 

I l7_Oration8— Vol. VIII. 
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an attack apon those national safeguards which party as 
well as patriotism should at all times defend. 

In the meantime, the allied forces of calamity, encour- 
aged by these malign conditions, are still active and aggres- 
sive. They confidently speak of the encounter in which 
they failed of success as only "The First Battle," and 
gladly hail every untoward incident and every added pre- 
text for passion and resentment as new and welcome allies 
in the continuance of their crusade. 

They are wilfully wicked and stupid who believe that 
disaster waits upon the ascendehcy of those forces, and yet 
turn away from the plain evidence of their dangerous 
strength. Let us be honest with each other and with our- 
selves. If there are any among us who, though not actually 
and actively enlisted in the cause of free silver and its ac- 
companying vagaries, can look with complacency upon 
their growth and triumph, or if there are any who, not 
fearing individual loss, are heedless of the honor and glory 
of their country, or if there are those whose childlike and 
simple faith in their country's resources blinds them to all 
public danger, inaction and neglect on their part may be 
accounted for, if not excused. But nothing can explain or 
excuse inaction upon the part of those who can make no 
compromise with the advocates of unsound money, or who 
love their country's honor more than self-advantage, or 
who are convinced that an unstable and unsafe currency 
inevitably bodes the greatest depth of loss and misfortune 
to all the people of the land. These should not delude 
themselves. The peril they dread is directly impending. 

I began by saying that this was an assemblage for patri- 
otic purposes. 1 hope my sympathy with its high aims and 
disinterested efforts will not be suspected when I confess 
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that I have brought here a sturdy partisanship and a de« 

voted attachmeat to the principles of true Democracy. I 

should, however, not be here to make this declaration if 

by partisanship I meant adherence to a party organization 

merely for the purpose of compassing government control 

and the distribution of the spoils of party victory among 

greedy claimants. The partisanship I mention means the 

support of certain principles and theories of government| 

and a co-operation and association in political efforts and 

activity with others who believe in the same theories 

and principles, for the purpose of accomplishing their 

practical application and enforcement. 

Out of such an association grew party discipline and 
organization. They are necessary and useful as the ser* 
vants of political principles, but should never be its unques- 
tioned masters. The limits of t^eir proper operation are 
easily fixed, and it is an impeachment of the intelligenoe 
of the members of any political association to say that party 
management and discipline should at all times command 
implicit obedience, even when such obedience leads to the 
abandonment or radical perversion of party principle. 

I have ventured to speak of the political creed and 
organization of my attachment as true Democracy. This 
definition tells the story of a party of noble origin and 
tradition, identified with the councils of the nation from its 
earliest day, and whose glorious achievements are written 
on every page of onr country's history. Always the peo- 
pie's friend, seeking to lighten their burdens and protect 
their rights, true Democracy has constantly taught consery- 
atism, American fraternity and obedience to law. The 
people to whom it acknowledges a duty are no more con« 
fined to any station in life than to any section of the oonn* 
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try. It enjoins the utmost personal liberty consistent with 
peace and order. It defends the humble toiler against op- 
pressive exactions in his home, and invites him to the 
fullest enjoyment of the fruits of industry, economy and 
thrift; and in his interest, and in the interest of all, where 
all are .equal, true Democracy denies that in the American 
scheme of equality before the law there is a limit beyond 
which the legitimate results and accumulations of effort and 
enterprise should be denounced as intrinsically criminal, 
and their possessors be treated as proper objects of govern- 
mental discrimination and condemnation. 

The people whom true Democracy would serve are all 
the people of the land. Those whom it would restrain are 
on the one hand the vicious and turbulent who defy the 
laws, and on the other hand those who with conscienceless 
greed and in abuse of their opportunity wrongfully op- 
press their fellows and eat out their substance. Above all 
things, true Democracy insists that the money of the people 
should be sound and- stable, neither shrivelling in purchas- 
ing power in the hands of the poor, nor by its uncertain 
value driving enterprise and productive energy into hiding. 

I do not fear that I shall be accused of sinister designs, 
unfitted to the atmosphere of this occasion, if 1 insist that 
the path of duty and the best hope of safety lie in an im- 
mediate and earnest attempt to accomplish the rehabilita- 
tion and regeneration of the Democratic party, and to re- 
turn to the principles of true Democracy. Let us devise 
means to break through the influence of the mischievous 
leadership that surrounds them, and without arrogantly 
assuming that no wrongs or hardships afSict them, and 
that no reforms in their condition are needed, let us meet 
our countrymen face to face in argument and counsel. 
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We shall find in every locality able, heroic men willing 
to struggle against the tide of misconception. Let us hold 
np their hands by organized effort and timely assistance. 
Let true Democrats meet the passion and bitterness of their 
former associates who have assumed the leadership of anti- 
Democratic wanderings with firm expostulation, reminding 
them that Democratic convictions and the Democratic con- 
science cannot be forced to follow false lights, however held 
aloft, and let us at the same time entreat them, in the name 
of honorable political comradeship, and in the memory of 
glorious victories won by a united Democracy, to turn from 
the way that leads to party defeat and destruction. 

ThQ task is not an easy one, but surely it is not hope- 
less. The better we appreciate its magnitude the less will 
be the danger of ineffective and misguided effort. The 
work has already been inaugurated by the creation of an 
organization founded upon a declaration of Democratic 
principles so sound, so clear, and so patriotic that they 
should rally to their support every true Democrat and 
supply an inspiration forbidding defeat. With such a be- 
ginning, and with the incentive to zealous effort which the 
transcendent importance of our cause affords, we should 
confidently look for the approaching dawn when true 
Democracy, *' redeemed, regenerated and disenthralled,'' 
will bring us peace and national safety. 

But if relief under the restored flag of true Democracy 
is late in coming, we will not despair, but will remember 
that a just cause is never lost; and on our camping ground 
we will work and wait, with approving conscience and con- 
stant faith, declaring, like the sturdy old unrecanting Ger- 
man reformer: ''Here we stand — we cannot do otherwiso; 
God help us." 
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IX/ILLIAM: MoKINLEY was bom at-Kiles, Ohio, January 29, 1843. Od the 
^ outbreak of the Civil War he onlisted in the army, although only eigh- 
teen years of age, f^nd rose to the rank of Major. After the close of the con- 
test he was admitibd to the bar in his naiive State, and soon rose to eminence. 
From 1869 to 1871 he was the District- Attorney of Stark County, Ohio, after 
which he was elected to the House of Representatives, wherein, with the ex* 
eeption of a brief interval, he served until 1891. During the last two years of 
his service in Congress, he was Chairman of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which reported the Tariff bill- known by his name. Deprived of his seat 
in Congress in 1890, ho was nominated Jby the Republicans of Ohio in the fol- 
lowing year for Qovernor of the State, and was elected. Two years later he 
was re-elected by a large plurality, and his nomination and election to the Presi- 
dency followed in 1896. He was renominated in 1900 for the Chief Magistracy 
of the United States, and again elected. 



AMERICAN PATRIOTISM' 

Soldiers and Sailara of Cuyahoga County, My Comrades, and FeUow Citizens : 

1WISH. the whole world might have witnessed the sight 
we have just seen and have heard the song we have 
just listened to from the school children of the city of 
Cleveland. With patriotism in our hearts and with the flag 
of our country in our hands, there is no danger of anarchy 
and there is no danger to the American Union. 

The place, the day, and the occasion upon which we 



> Delivered at the Dedication of the Cuyahoga County Soldiers and Sailon 
Monument at Cleveland, Ohio, July 4, 1894. By permission from the ''History 
€i the Cuyahoga County Soldiers and Sailors Monument'' Copyright by Wil* 
liftm J. Gleason. 
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assemble, fill us with patriotic emotion. They are happily 
and appropriately anited. The old Monumental Square ia 
filled with hallowed memories. This day registers the birth* 
day of the Declaration of Independence; and this monu- 
ment that we dedicate to-day attests that every promise of 
that declaration has been kept and performed. Standing 
in this presence, I am reminded that this public -square 
has witnessed many interesting and memorable events. 
The first that 1 recall was on the tenth day of September, 
1860, when the monument to Commodore Perry was un- 
veiled on this square. It was a deeply interesting occasion. 
An immense crowd thronged this city as it throngs it to- 
day. Governor Sprague of Bhode Island, with his staff 
and State officers, and the members of the Legislature of 
that State, and the Providence Light Infantry, participated 
in the interesting ceremony. Governor Dennison, the first 
war governor Ohio ever had, delivered the address of wel- 
come. General J. W. Pitch, remembered by the older 
citizens of Cleveland, was the Grand Marshal of the day, 
and General Barnett, whose distinguished services in the 
war are yet fresh in the memory of the people, and who 
now participates in these ceremonies, was in command of 
the Cleveland Light Artillery Begiment. The great his- 
torian, George Bancroft, delivered the principal address of 
the day. It was probably, my fellow citizens, the greatest 
celebration that Cuyahoga County had seen up to that time. 
It was on this ground, too, that the Soldiers and Sailors 
Aid Society of Northern Ohio, ay of the whole country, 
was organized, and some of the noble mothers who were at 
the birth of that organization are seated upon this platform 
to-day. These noble women gave unselfish devotion to the 
country, and money from all this section of the State poured 
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Into the coffers of thai association for the relief of the men 
at the front who were sustaining the flag. It was in this 
square, too, that the remains of the martyred lincoln, the 
great emancipator, rested as they journeyed to his Western 
home. It was on this very spot, almost where we stand to- 
day, that the whole population of Ohio viewed for the last 
time him who had been captain of all our armies under the 
Constitution, and whose death was a sacrifice to the great 
cause of freedom and the Union. 

Here, too, my fellow citizens, on this very spot, the re- 
mains of the immortal Garfield lay in state, attended by the 
Coagress of the United States, by the supreme judiciary 
of the Nation, by the officers of the Army and the Navy 
of the United States, by the governors and legislators of 
all the surrounding States. The steady tread of a mourning 
State and Nation was uninterrupted through the entire 
night. It was here that the people looked upon his face 
for the last time forever. 

Interesting, my fellow citissens, and patriotic, as the 
scenes witnessed in the past have been, I venture to say 
that none of them has stirred so many memories, or quick- 
ened such patriotic feeling as the services we perform to-day 
in the dedication of this beautiful structure to the memory 
of the loyal soldiers and sailors who contributed their lives 
to save the government from dissolution. Cuyahoga County 
can well be proud of this great memorial. It is a fitting 
tribute to the soldiers living and the soldiers dead. Cuya- 
hoga's sons were represented in nearly every branch of the 
military service. Almost every Ohio regiment received 
some contribution from Cuyahoga County, whether in the 
infantry, cavalry, artillery, on land or on sea. Wheth«r 
among white troops or colored troops Cuyahoga County's 
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Bona were to be foand, they were always found at the post 
of greatest danger. 

Nothing has so impressed me in the programme to-day 
as the organization of the old soldiers, carrying with them 
their tattered flags, which they bore a third of a century ago 
upon the fields of war. More than sixty of the old regi- 
mental flags will be carried by the survivors of their respec- 
live regiments, and the flag room at the capitol at Columbus 
oould not supply the men of Cuyahoga County all the flags 
which they are entitled to bear. Is it any wonder that 
these old soldiers love to carry the flags under which they 
fought, and for which their brave comrades gave up their 
lives? 

Is it any wonder that the old soldier loves the flag under 
whose folds he fought and for which his comrades shed so 
much blood? He loves it for what it is and for what it 
represents. It embodies the purposes and history of the 
government itself. It records the achievements of its de- 
fenders upon land and sea. It heralds the heroism and 
sacrifices of our Bevolutionary fathers who planted free 
government on this continent and dedicated it to liberty 
forever. It attests the struggles of our army and the valor 
of our citizens in all the wars of the Republic. It has been 
sanctified by the blood of our best and our bravest. It 
records the achievements of Washington and the martyr- 
dom of Lincoln, xlt has been bathed in the tears of a sor- 
rowing people. It has been glorified in the hearts of a 
freedom-loving people, not only at home but in every part 
of the world. Our flag expresses more than any other flag; 
it means more than any other national emblem. It expresses 
the will of a free people, and proclaims that they are su- 
preme and that they acknowledge no earthly sovereign but 
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themselyeB. It never was assaulted that thoasaDda did not 
rise up to smite the assailant. Glorious old banner! 

When the Stars and Stripes were hauled down on Sum- 
ter, flags w;ithout number were raised above every fireside 
in the land ; and all the glorious achievements which that 
flag represented, with all its hallowed memories, glowed 
with burning fervor in the heart of every lover of liberty 
and the Union. The mad assault which was made upon the 
flag at that tune aroused its defenders and kindled a patri- 
otism which xsould not be quenched until it had extin- 
guished the unholy cause which assaulted our holy banner 

What more beautiful conception than that which 
prompted Abra Kohn, of Chicago, in February, 1861, to 
send to Mr. Lincoln, on the eve of his starting to Wash* 
ington to take the office of President to which he had been 
elected, a flag of our country, bearing upon its silken folds 
these words from the fifth and ninth verses of the first chap- 
ter of Joshua: **Have I not commanded thee? Be strong 
and of good courage; be not afraid, neither be thou dis- 
mayed: for the Lord our God is with thee whithersoever 
thou goest. There shall no man be able to stand before 
thee all the days of thy life. As I was with Moses, so shall 
I be with thee. I will not fail thee nor forsake thee.'' 

Could anything have given Mr. Lincoln more cheer or 
been better calculated to sustain his courage or strengthen 
his faith in the mighty work before him? Thus com* 
manded, thus assured, Mr. Lincoln journeyed to the cap* 
ital, where he took the oath of ofiice and registered in 
heaven an oath to save the Union; and ^Hhe Lord our 
God'' was with him and did not fail nor forsake him until 
every obligation of oath and duty was sacredly kept and 
honored. Not any man was able to stand before him. 
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Liberty was enthroned, the Union was saved, and the flag 
which he carried floated in triumph and glory upon everj 
flagstaff of the Republic. 

What does this monument mean ? It means the immor- 
tal principle of patriotism. It means love of country. It 
means sacrifices for the country we love. It means, not 
only love of country, but love of liberty! This alone could 
have inspired over two million eight hundred thousand 
Union soldiers to leave home and family and to offer to die 
if need be for our imperilled institutions. Love of country 
alone could have inspired three hundred thousand men to 
die for the Union. Nothing less sacred than this love of 
country could have sustained one hundred and seventy^ 
five thousand brave men, who suffered and starved and 
died in Bebel prisons. Nor could anything else have given 
comfort to the five hundred thousand maimed and diseased 
who escaped immediate death in siege and battle to end in 
torment the remainder of their patriot lives. It is a noble 
patriotism and it impels you, my fellow countrymen, to 
erect this magnificent monument to their honor and mem- 
ory. And similar love of country will inspire your re- 
motest descendants to do homage to their valor and bravery 
forever. 

This is what the monument means. The lesson it con- 
veys to the present and all future generations. It means 
that the cause in which they died was a righteous one, and 
h means that the cause which triumphed through their 
yalor shall be perpetuated for all time. 

Charles Sumner said that President Lincoln was put to 
death by the enemies of the Declaration of Independence; 
but, said Sumner, though dead, he would always continue 
to guard that title-deed of the human race.. So that it does 
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Mem to me that ererj time we erect a new monament to tti0 
memory of the Union soldiers and sailors we are cementing 
the very foundations of the government itself. We are 
doing that which will strengthen oar devotion to free insti* 
tntions and insure their permanency for the remotest poA* 
terity. We are not only rendering immortal the fame ci 
the men who participated in the war by these magniflcenl 
8tructure8| but we are doing better than that. We are 
making immortal the principles for which they contended 
and the Union for which they died. 

Their erection may be a matter of comparatively little 
importance or concern to the Union soldiers who are still 
living, but no one can accurately foretell the value and 
importance of their influence upon the young men and the 
young women from whom the Bepublic must draw her 
future defenders. Every time we erect a monumenti every 
time we do honor to the soldiers of the Bepublic, we re* 
affirm our devotion to the country, to the glorious flag, to 
the immortal principles of libertyi equality, and justioei 
which have made the United States unrivalled among the 
nations of the world. The union of these States must be 
perpetual. That is what our brave boys died for. That 
is what this monument must mean; and such monuments 
as this are evidences that the people intend to take oare 
that the great decrees of war shall be unquestioned and 
supreme. 

The unity of the Bepublic is secure so long as we eon* 
tinue to honor the memory of the men who died by the tene 
.of thousands to preserve it. The dissolution of the Unioft 
is impossible so long as we continue to inculcate lessons of 
fraternity, unity, and patriotism, and erect monumentB tD 
perpetuate these sentiments. 
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Such monuments as these have another meaning, which 
IB one dear to the hearts of many who stand by me. It is, 
as Mr. Lincoln said at Gettysburg, that the dead shall not 
have died in vain; that the nation's later birth of freedom 
and the people's gain of their own sovereignty shall not 
perish from the earth. That is what this monament means. 
That is the lesson of true patriotism, that what was won in 
war shall be worn in peace. 

But we must not forget, my fellow coantrymen, that the 
Union which these brave men preserved, and the liberties 
which they secured, places upon us, the living, the gravest 
responsibility. We are the freest government on the face 
of the earth. Our strength rests in our patriotism. Anarchy 
flees before patriotism. Peace and order and security and 
liberty are safe so long as love of country burns in the 
hearts of the people. It should not be forgotten, however, 
that liberty does not mean lawlessness. Liberty to make 
our own laws does not give us license to break them. 
Liberty to- make our own laws commands a duty to ob- 
serve them ourselves and enforce obedience among all 
others within their jurisdiction. Liberty, my fellow citi* 
aens, is responsibility, and responsibili^ is duty, and thai 
duty is to preserve the exceptional liberty we enjoy within 
the law and for the law and by the law. 
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ADDRESS AT THE DEDICATION OF THE GRANT 

MONUMENT 

NEW YORK CITY. APRIL 37. 1897 
Mow CUieens: 

AGEEAT life, dedicated to the welfare of the Nation, 
here finds its earthly coronation. Even if this day 
lacked 'the impressiveness of ceremony and was de- 
void of pageantry, it would still be memorable, because 
it is the anniversary of the birth of one of the most famous 
and best-beloved of American soldiers. 

Architecture has paid high tribute to the leaders of man- 
kind, but never was a memorial more worthily bestowed or 
more gratefully accepted by a free people than the beautiful 
structure before which we are gathered. 

In marking the successful completion of this work, wu 
have as witnesses and participants representatives of all 
branches of our government, the resident officials of foreign 
nations, the governors of States, and the sovereign people 
from every section of our common country, who join in this 
august tribute to the soldier, patriot, and citizen. 

Almost twelve years have passed since the heroic vigil 
ended and the brave spirit of TJlysses S. Grant fearlessly 
took its flight. Lincoln and Stanton had preceded him, but 
of the mighty captains of the war Grant was the first to be 
oalled. Sherman and Sheridan survived him, but have 
ance joined him on the other shore. 

The great heroes of the civil strife on land and sea are 
for the most part now no more. Thomas and Hancock, 
Iiogan and MoPherson, Farragut, Dupont, and Porter, and 
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a host of others, have passed forever from human sight 
Those remaining grow dearer to us, and from them and the 
memory of those who have departed generations yet unborn 
will draw their inspiration an d gather strength for patriotic 
purpose. 

A great life never dies. Oreat deeds are imperishable; 
great names immortal. General Grant's services and char* 
acter will continue undiminished in influence and advance 
in the estimation of mankind so long as liberty remains the 
cornerstone of free government and integrity of life the 
guarantee of good citizenship. 

Faithful and fearless as a volunteer soldier, intrepid 
and invincible as Commander-in-Chief of the Armies of 
the Union, calm and confident as President of a reunited 
and strengthened nation which his genius had been instru* 
mental in achieving, he has our homage and that of the 
world; but brilliant as was his public character, we love 
him all the more for his home life and homely virtues. Hia 
individuality, his bearing and speech, his simple ways, had 
a flavor of rare and unique distinction, and his American* 
ism was so true and uncompromising that his name will 
stand for all time as the embodiment of liberty, loyalty, 
and national unity. 

Victorious in the work which under Divine Providence 
he was called upon to do; clothed with almost limitlesB 
power; he was yet one of the people— patient, patriotic, 
and just. Success did not disturb the even balance of his 
mind^ while fame was powerless to swerve him from the 
path of duty. Great as he was in war, he loved peace, 
and told the world that honorable arbitration of differences 
was the best hope of civilization. 

With Washington and Lincoln, Grant has an exalted 
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plaoe in history and the affections of the people. To-day 
his memory is held in equal esteem by those whom he led 
to victory and by those who accepted his generous terms of 
peace. The veteran leaders of the Blue and the Gray here 
meet, not only to honor the name of the departed Grant, 
but to testify to the living reality of a fraternal national 
spirit which has triumphed over the differences of the past 
and transcends the limitations of sectional lines. Its com- 
pletion, which we pray God to speed, will be the nation's 
greatest glory. 

It is right, then, that General Grant should have a 
memorial commensurate with his greatness and that his 
last resting-place should be the city of his choice, to which 
he was so attached in life and of whose ties he was not 
forgetful even in death. Fitting, too, is it that the great 
soldier should sleep beside the noble river on whose banks 
he first learned the art of war and of which he became 
master and leader without a rival. 

But let us not forget the glorious distinction with which 
the metropolis among the fair sisterhood of American cities 
has honored his life and memory. With all that riches and 
sculpture can do to render the edifice worthy of the man, 
upon a site unsurpassed for magnificence, has this monu- 
ment been reared by New York as a perpetual record of 
his illustrious deeds, in the certainty that as time passes 
around it will assemble with gratitude and reverence and 
veneration men of all climes, races, and nationalities. 

New York holds in its keeping the precious dust of the 
silent soldier; but his achievements — what he and his brave 
comrades wrought for mankind — are in the keeping of 
seventy millions of American citizens, who will guard the 
sacred heritage forever and for evermore. 
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117ILLIAM JENNINQS BRTAN was born in 1890 and reoeiYad a gool 
^ ^ education. He repreflenied a district of the State of Nebraska in Ooq- 
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of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, which is known as **The Gross of Gold*' speech, 
and which obtained for him the nomination to the Presidency. He secured 
from the people a larger number ot votes than had ever been previously caal 
for any candidate, whether Democratic or Republican ; nevertheless, he got only 
176 electoral votes, and was beaten by William McKinley. After having served 
during the war with Spain as the Colonel of a Nebraska regiment, he was re- 
nominated for the Presidency in 1900 by the Democratic National Ck>nventkn 
held in Kansas Oily, Mo., but again failed of election. 



THE "CROSS OF GOLD»' 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention: 

I WOULD be presumptuous, indeed, to present myself 
against the distinguished gentlemen to whom you hav6 
listened if this were a mere measuring of abilities; bat 
this is not a contest between persons. The humblest citizea 
in all the land, when clad in the armor of a righteous 
cause, is stronger than all the hosts of error. I come to 
speak to you in defence of a cause as holy as the cause of 
liberty-^the cause of humanity. 

When this debate is concluded, a motion will be made 
to lay upon the table the resolution offered in commenda- 
tion of the Administration, and also the resolution offered ia 

condemnation of the Administration. We object to bringing 

(896) 
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this questioD down to the level of persons. TLe individual 
is but an atom; he is born, he acts, he dies; but principles 
are eternal; and this has been a contest over a principle. 
Never before in the history of this country has there 
been witnessed such a contest as that through which we 
have just passed. Never before in the history of American 
politics has a great issue been fought out as this issue has 
been, by the voters of a great party. On the fourth of 
March, 1895, a few Democrats, most of them members of 
Congress, issued an address to the Democrats of the nation, 
asserting that the money question was the paramount issue 
of the hour; declaring that a majority of the Democratic 
party had the right to control the action of the party on this 
paramount issue; and coDcluding with the request that the 
believers in the free coinage of silver in the Democratic 
party should organize, take charge of, and control the 
policy of the Democratic party. Three months later, at 
Memphis, an organization was perfected, and the silver 
Democrats went forth openly and courageously proclaiming 
their belief, and declaring that, if successful, they would 
crystallize into a platform the declaration which they had 
made. Then began the conflict. With a zeal approaching 
the zeal which inspired the Crusaders who followed Peter 
the Hermit, our silver Democrats went forth from victory 
unto victory until they are now assembled, not to discuss, 
not to debate, but to enter up the judgment already ren- 
dered by the plain people of this country. In this contest 
brother has been arrayed against brother, father against 
8on. The warmest ties of love, acquaintance, and associa- 
tion have been disregarded; old leaders have been cast 
aside when they have refused to give expression to the 
sentiments of those whom they would lead, and new lead. 
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ers have sprung up to give direction to this cause of truth. 
Thus has the contest been waged, and we have assembled 
here under as binding and solemn instructions as were ever 
imposed upon representatives of the people. 

We do not come as individuals. As individuals we 
might have been glad to compliment the gentjeman from 
New York (Senator Hill), but we know that the people for 
whom we speak would never be willing to put him in a 
position where he could thwart the will of the Democratic 
party. I say it was not a qaestioa of persons; it was a 
question of principle, and it is not with gladness, my 
friends, that we find ourselves brought into conflict with 
those who are now arrayed on the other side. 

The gentleman who preceded me (ex-Governor Bussell) 
spoke of the State of Massachusetts; let me assure him that 
not one present in all this Convention entertains the least 
hostility to the people of the State of Massachusetts, but 
we stand here representing people who are the equals, be- 
fore the law, of the greatest citizens in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. When you (turning to the gold delegates) come 
before us and tell us that we are about to disturb your 
business interests, we reply that you have disturbed our 
business interests by your course. 

We say to you that you have made the definition of 
a business man too limited in its application. The man 
who is employed for wages is as much a business man as 
his employer; the attorney in a country town is as much 
a business man as the corporation counsel in a great me* 
tropolis; the merchant at the cross-roads store is as much 
a business man as the merchant of New York; the farmer 
who goes forth in the morning and toils all day, who begins 
in spring and toils all summer, and who by the application 
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of brain and muscle to the natural resources of the country 
creates wealth, is as much a business man as the man who 
goes upon the Board of Trade and bets upon the price of 
grain; the miners who go down a thousand feet into the 
earth, or climb two thousand feet upon the oli£b, and bring 
forth from their hiding-places the precious metals to be 
poured into the channels of trade are as much business 
men as the few financial magnates who, in a back room, 
corner the money of the world. We come to speak of thk 
broader class of business men. 

Ah, my friends, we say not one word against those who 
live upon the Atlantic Coast, but the hardy pioneers who 
have braved all the dangers of the wilderness, who have 
made the desert to blossom as the rose — the pioneers away 
out there (pointing to the West), who rear their children 
near to Nature's heart, where they can mingle their voices 
with the voices of the* birds — out there where they have 
erected schoolhouses for the education of their youngi 
churches where they praise their Creator, and cemeterieB 
where rest the ashes of their dead — these people, we say, 
are as deserving of the consideration of our party as any 
people in this country. It is for these that we speak. We 
do not come as aggressors. Our war is not a war of con- 
quest; we are fighting in the defence of our homes, our 
families, and posterity. We have petitioned, and our peti- 
tions have been scorned; we have entreated, and our en* 
treaties have been disregarded; we have begged, and they 
have mocked when our calamity came. We beg no longer; 
we entreat no more; we petition no more. We defy them! 

The gentleman from Wisconsin has said that he fears 
a fiobespierre. My friends, in this land of the free yoa 
need not fear that a tyrant will spring up from among the 
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people. What we need is an Andrew Jackson to stand, 
as Jackson stood, against the encroachments of organized 
wealth. 

They tell us that this platform was made to catch votes. 
We reply to them that changing conditions make new 
issaes; that the principles upon which Democracy rests are 
as everlasting as the hills, but that they must be applied to 
new conditions as they arise. Conditions have arisen, and 
we are here to meet those conditions. They tell us that the 
income tax ought not to be brought in here; that it is a 
new idea. They criticise us for our criticism of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. My friends, we have 
not criticised •,• we have simply called attention to ^hat you 
already know. If you want criticisms, read the dissenting 
opinions of the court. There you will find criticisms. 
They say that we passed an unconstitutional law ; we deny 
it. The income tax law was not unconstitutional when it 
was passed; it was not unconstitutional when it went before 
the Supreme Court for the first time; it did not become 
unconstitutional until one of the judges changed his mind, 
and we cannot be expected to know when a judge will 
change his mind. The income tax is just. It simply in- 
tends to put the burdens of government justly upon the 
backs of the people. I am in favor of an income tax. 
When I find a man who is not willing to bear his share of 
the burdens of the government which protects him, I find 
a man who is unworthy to enjoy the blessings of a govern- 
ment like ours. 

They say that we are opposing national bank currency; 
it is true. If you will read what Thomas Benton said, you 
will find he said that, in searching history, he could find 
but one parallel to Andrew Jackson; that was Cicero, who 
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destroyed the oonspiracy of GatUine and saved Borne. 
Beaton said that Cicero only did for Borne what Jackscm 
did for us when he destroyed the bank conspiracy and 
saved America. We say in our platform that we believe 
that the right to coin and issae money is a fanction of 
government. We believe it. We believe that it is a part 
of sovereignty, and can no more with safety be delegated 
to private individuals than we could afford to delegate to 
private individuals the power to make penal statutes or 
levy taxes. Mr. Jefferson, who was once regarded as good 
Democratic authority, seems to have differed in opinion 
from the gentleman who has addressed us on the part of 
the minority. Those who are opposed to this proposition 
tell us that the issue of paper money is a function of the 
bank, and that the government ought to go out of the 
banking business. I stand with Jefferson rather than with 
them, and tell them, as he did, that the issue of money is 
a function of government, and that the banks ought to go 
out of the governing business. 

They complain about the plank which declares against 
life tenure in office. They have tried to strain it to mean 
that which it does not mean. What we oppose by that 
plaDk is the life tenure which is being built up in Wash- 
ington, and which excludes from participation in official 
benefits the humbler members of society. 

Let me call your attention to two or three important 
things. The gentleman from New York says that he will 
propose an amendment to the platform providing that the 
proposed change in our monetary system shall not affect 
contracts already made. Let me remind you that there is 
no intention of affecting those contracts which, according 
to present laws, are made payable in gold; but if he meana 
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to say that we cannot change our monetary system without 
protecting those who have loaned money before the change 
was made, I desire to ask him where, in law or in morals, 
he can find justification for not protecting the debtors when 
the act of 1878 was passed, if he now insists that we must 
protect the creditors. 

He says he will also propose an amendment which will 
provide for the suspension of free coinage if we fail to 
maintain the parity within a year. We reply that when 
we advocate a policy which we believe will be successful, 
we are not compelled to raise a doubt as to our own sincer- 
ity by suggesting what we shall do if we fail. I ask him, 
if he would apply his logic to us, why he does not apply it 
to himself. . He says he wants this country to try to secure 
an international agreement. Why does he not tell us what 
he is going to do if he fails to secure an international agree- 
ment? There is more reason for him to do that than there 
is for us to provide against the failure to maintain the 
parity. Our opponents have tried for twenty years to 
secure an international agreement, and those are waiting 
for it most patiently who do not want it at all. 

And now, my friends, let me come to the paramount 
issue. If they ask us why it is that we say more on the 
money question than we say upon the tariff question, I 
reply that, if protection has slain its thousands, the gold 
standard has slain its tens of thousands. If they ask as 
why we do not embody in our platform all the things that 
we believe in, we reply that when we have restored the 
money of the Constitution all other necessary reforms will 
be possible; but that until this is done there is no other 
reform that oan be accomplished. 

Why is it that within three months such a change has 
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come over the ooQntry? Three months ago when it 
confidently asserted that those who believe in the gold 
standard would frame oar platform and nominate our can* 
didatesy even the advocates of the gold standard did nd 
think that we coold elect a President. And they had good 
reason for their doabt, because there is scarcely a State hero 
to-day asking for the gold standard which is not in the 
absolute control of the Republican party. But note the 
change. Mr. McKinley was nominated at St. Louis upon 
a platform which declared for the maintenance of the gold 
standard until it can be changed into bimetallism by inter* 
national agreement. Mr. McKinley was the most popular 
man among the Bepublicans, and three months a^o every* 
body in the Bepublican party prophesied his election. 
How is it to-day? Why, the man who was once pleased 
to think that he looked like Napoleon — that man shudders 
to-day when he remembers that he was nominated on the 
anniversary of the battle of Waterloo. Not only that, but 
as he listens he can hear with ever-increasing distinctness 
the sound of the waves as they beat upon the lonely shores 
of St. Helena. 

Why this change? Ah, my friends, is not the reason 
for the. change evident to any one who will look at the 
matter? No private character, however pure, no personal 
popularity, however great, can protect from the avenging 
wrath of an indignant people a man who will declare that he 
is in favor of fastening the gold standard upon this country, 
or who is willing to surrender the right of self -government 
and place the legislative control of our affairs in the hands 
of foreign potentates and powers. 

We go forth confident that we shall win. Why ? Be* 
cause upon the paramount issue of this campaign there is 
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not a spot of ground upon which the enemy will dare to 
challenge battle. If they tell as that the gold standard is 
a good thing, we shall point to their platform and tell them 
that their platform pledges the party to get rid of the gold 
standard and substitate bimetallism. If the gold standard 
i»^a good thing, why try to get rid of it ? I call yoor atten- 
tion to the fact that some of the very people who are in this 
Convention to-day and who tell as that we ought to declare 
in favor of international bimetallism — thereby declaring that 
the gold standard is wrong and that the principle of bimetal- 
lism is better — these very people four months ago were <^eii 
and avowed advocates of the gold standard, and were then 
telling us that we could not legislate two metals togethery 
even with the aid of all the world. If the gold standard is 
a good thing, we ought to declare in favor of its retention 
and not in favor of abandoning it; and if the gold standard 
is a bad thing why should we wait until other nations are 
willing to help us to let go? Here is the line of battle, 
and we care not upon which issue they force the fight; we 
are prepared to meet them on either issue or on both. If 
they tell us that the gold standard is the standard of civili- 
zation, we reply to them that this, the most enlightened of 
all the nations of the earth, has never declared for a gold 
standard and that both the great parties this year are de- 
claring against it. If the gold standard is the standard of 
civilisation, why, my friends, should we not have it? If 
they oome to meet us on that issue we can present the his- 
tory of oar nation. More than that; we can tell them that 
tbey will searoh the pages of hisUHry in vain to find a single 
instanoe where the eonunon people of any land have ever 
declared themselves in favor of the gold standard. They 
oan And whrae the holders of fixed investments have 
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declared for a gold standard, bat not where the masses 
have. Mr. Carlisle said in 1878 that this was a struggle 
between "the idle holders of idle capital" and "the strug- 
gling masses, who produce the wealth and pay the taxes 
of the country''; and, my friends, the question we are to 
decide is: Upon which side will the Democratic party fight; 
upon the side of "the idle holders of idle capital'' or upon 
the side of "the struggling masses''? That is the question 
which the party must answer first, and then it must be 
answered by each individual hereafter. The sympathies 
of the Democratic party, as shown by the platform, are on 
the side of the struggling masses who have ever been the 
foundation of the Democratic party. There are two ideas 
of government. There are those who believe that, if you 
will only legislate to make the well-to-do prosperous, their 
prosperity will leak through on those below. The Dem- 
ocratic idea, however, has been that if you legislate to 
make the masses prosperous, their prosperity will find its 
way up through every class which rests upon them. 

You come to us and tell us that the great cities are in 
favor of the gold standard; we reply that the great cities 
rest upon our broad and fertile prairies. Burn down your 
cities and leave our farms, and your cities will spring up 
again as if by magic; but destroy our farms and the grass 
will grow in the streets of every city in the country. 

My friends, we declare that this nation is able to legis- 
late for its own people on every question, without waiting 
for the aid or consent of any other nation on earth; and 
upon that issue we expect to carry every State in the 
Union. I shall not slander the inhabitants of the fair State 
of Massachusetts nor the inhabitants of the State of New 
York by saying that, when they are confronted with the 
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propositioDy they will declare that this natioii la not able 
to attend to its own business. It is the issae of 1776 orer 
again. Oar ancestors, when but three millions in namber, 
had the coorage to declare their political independence of 
every other nation; shall we, their descendants, when we 
have grown to seventy millions, declare that we are leas 
independent than oar forefathers? 

No, my friends, thai will never be the verdict of oar 
people. Therefore, we care not upon what lines the battle 
is fought. If they say bimetallism is good, but that we 
cannot have it until other nations help us, we reply that, 
instead of having a gold standard because England has, we 
will restore bimetallism, and then let England have bimetal- 
lism because the United States has it. If they dare to come 
out in the open field and defend the gold standard as a good 
thing, we will fight them to the uttermost. Having behind 
ns the producing masses of this nation and the world, sup- 
ported by the commercial interests, the laboring interests 
and the toilers everywhere, we will answer their demand 
for a gold standard by saying to them: Tou shall not press 
down upon the brow of labor this crown of thorns, yoo 
shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold. 



SPEECH AT MADISON SQUARE GARD6N 

NEW YORK CITY. OCTOBER 16. 1900 
iff. J^reMeni, Ladie§ tmd QmUdemen : 

THE presence of this vast audience to-night indieateB 
an interest in this campaign which is gratifying to 
all who realize the importance of the questions in* 
volved. I am not vain enough to believe that any large 
part of your enthusiasm is intended as a personal tribute 
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to the candidates, for in a caase like this the individual 
counts for nothing except as he may be the instrument used 
by the people to carry out their own will. I am glad to 
defend our cause in this great centre of population, of in- 
dustry and of wealth. To say that the people gathered here 
to support our cause are the enemies of honest wealth is 
a slander which could not be uttered without the one who 
uttered it knowing it to be false. (Applause.) 

We are not the foes of that wealth which comes as the 
reward of honest toil, and is enjoyed by those who give to 
society something in return for that which society bestows 
upon them. The Democratic party to-day is not only not 
the enemy of honest wealth, but the Democratic party to- 
day is the best friend of that wealth that represents abil- 
ity of muscle or of mind employed in its accumulation. 
We draw the line between honest wealth and predatory 
wealth. We draw the line between that wealth which is 
a just compensation for services rendered and that wealth 
which simply measures the advantage which one citizen 
has taken over many citizens (applause); and no honest 
industry, no honest occupation, no honest man need fear 
the success of the Democratic party. (Applause.) The 
Democratic party shows its honesty by stating what it 
believes and telling the people what it will do. Compare 
our platform with the Bepublican platform and any candid 
man must say that through our platform runs the evidence 
of sincerity, and through the Bepublican platform runs the 
evidence of hypocrisy. 

Our platform deals with the conditions now before the 
country and when we present an indictment we present 
a remedy. The Republican party spends its time con- 
gratulating itself upon the existence of things which it 
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did not oause, and shirking responsibility for things which 
it has done. 

The Republican party to-day is not prepared to make 
a fight on any question before the country. (Cheers.) 
And if you want proof, let me remind you that the Repub- 
lican party to-day, instead of presenting any great principle 
and defending it, is presenting an appeal to every class of 
people supposed to be approachable in any direction. 

The Republican party goes to the laboring man and says 
to him: '*What do you need except a full dinner pail?" 
(Applause.) The Republican party assumes that the labor- 
ing man is all stomach, and h^s neither head nor heart 
(Applause.) The Republican party assumes that a laboring 
man is like the hog that squeals when it is hungry and 
sleeps when it is full. (Laughter.) It tells the laboring 
man that he has plenty to eat, and that therefore he should 
not be interested in any questions that concern his govern- 
ment or the policies pursued by his government. 

The laboring man has more than appetite. The laboring 
man, made in the image of his Creator, wants more than a 
full dinner pail and a place to sleep. (Prolonged applause.) 
The laboring man wants shorter hours of labor that he may 
be with his family more. (Applaase.) He wants protec- 
tion from the black list and from government by injunc- 
tion. (Applause.) He wants arbitration of his differences 
with capital, and he wants a representative in the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet (applause), that Labor's voice may be always 
heard in the official household of the Chief Executive. 
(A voice— *' You are the man we want.") 

And what answer does the Republican party give to 
these demands of the laboring man ? It tells him the ad- 
vantages or gives him the assurance that there will be a 
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large army to make him satisfied with his full dinner pail. 
(Applause.) I shall speak of the army question later. I 
only mentioned it now that you may understand that it is 
the only answer that the laboring man has received made 
by the party in power. The Eepublican party appeals to 
the farmer and says to him, '^Don't you know that it has 
rained, that the weather has been good and that the crops 
have been bouDtiful?'' and suggests to him that that could 
only be the case because the Bepublican party is a silent 
partner with the Almighty. (Applause.) But the fact is 
that the Republican party instead of being the silent 
partner makes all the noise and the Almighty gives the 
silent part. (Applause.) 

When you go out West they tell you how prosperous 
the laboring man is down East, and when you come down 
East they tell you how prosperous the farmer is out West. 
(Applause.) I came East a few weeks ago and was amazed 
to learn of my own prosperity as a farmer. (Applause.) 
I am not a farmer. (Laughter.) I am an agriculturist. 
(Laughter and applause.) I have heard it stated that a 
farmer made his money on the farm and spent it in town, 
while the agriculturist made his money in town and spent 
it on the farm; and according to that definition I am an 
agriculturist. I read in the "New York Tribune" a de- 
spatch from Lincoln telling of a wonderful oat crop upon 
my farm. It said that I had raised 120 acres of oats, that 
they yielded 40 bushels to the acre, that 1 sold them for 
80 cents a bushel, and that the money received from the 
crop was more than what I paid for the land; and then 
it was stated that I was just a sample of what was going 
on on the farm. It was stated that the farmers were getting 
80 rich that they were all going into the Republican party, 
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the only rich man's party. (Laughter.) Now I would not 
talk about my farm except that it is necessary in self- 
defence. Instead of having 120 acres of oats I had five. 
Instead of getting 40 bushels to the acre they have not been 
thrashed yet and I do not know what they would yield. 
Instead of selling them for thirty cents a bushel they were 
worth less than twenty in Nebraska when the item ap- 
peared, and instead of paying only $6 an acre for the land 
it cost me a little over a hundred. With those corrections 
the "Tribune's" account is correct (laughter), and if I am 
just a sample of what is going on on the farm I have some 
idea of what is going on; but, my friends, I only mention 
this to show you the exaggeration the Bepublican papers 
and speakers resort to when they attempt to make a show 
at prosperity. 

They say we are prosperous. Who is we? There is no 
doubt that the Bepublican Administration is good for some, 
but who is we? (Cries of *'Hanna, Hanna.") Don't trifle 
with a great name. (Laughter.) The army contractor can 
be prosperous under the Republican Administration. The 
trust magnate can be prosperous under the Bepublican Ad- 
ministration. The man who gets special privileges at the 
hands of the government can prosper under a Bepublican 
Administration. The man who can use the instrumentality 
of the government for private gains and the government 
itself for public plunder can profit under a Bepublican 
Administration. (Applause.) But I deny that the wealth 
producers of this country are enjoying their share of the 
government's productions. Take the farmer and take the 
prices that prevail, and see how long it would take a 
farmer to accumulate a portion that would be large enough 
to class him among the rich men of the nation. Take the 
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laboring man and see how long it would take him, working 

at the wages he gets, to earn enough to make him inde- 
pendent. Tell me that the farmer prospers when eveij 
decade shows that he possesses a less and less percentage 
of the wealth of the country. Tell me the laboring nuin it 
prosperous when the laboring man must send his son and 
his daughter out to work to help support the family, when 
they ought to be in school. (Great applause.) la this pros- 
perity ? (Cries of **No, no.") My friends, when conditione 
are satisfactory, the head of the family will be able to earn 
enough for the whole family, and not before. (Applause.) 
But while these conditions prerail among the great mass 
of the people, there are some accumulating fortunes with 
a rapidity never known before in the history of this country 
or in the history of the world, for the world has no example 
of the opportunity furnished by unjust legislation in this 
country to those who make use of it. When we challenge 
public attention to what is going on the Bepublicans refuse 
to meet the issue. 

We call attention to the fact that the trusts have grown 
under this Administration more rapidly than before; that 
more have been created under the protection of this Ad- 
ministration than in all the previous history of the countryi 
and the Bepublicans refuse to meet the issue. Bead the 
letter of acceptance of the Bepublican candidate and you 
will find that he spends more time warning you not to hurt 
the good trusts than he does telling you how to hurt the 
bad ones. (Applause.) Bead the letter of acceptance of 
the Bepublican candidate for Vice-President. (Hisses and 
groans and a prolonged pause.) Please don't delay me; 
I have three other speeches to make and I want to talk 
quite a while here yet. (Applause.) 
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Bead the letter of the Repablican candidate for Vice- 
President, and you will find that he spends more time 
denouncing those who denounce the trusts than he does 
in denouncing the trusts themselves; and Mr. Hanna, the 
head of the Republican party — (Groans and hisses.) Why, 
my friends, really this is disrespect, this is disrespect. 
(Laughter.) Mr. Hanna says there are no trusts. Are 
you going to send a man out to hunt the trusts who 
knows where* every trust treasure is but says there are 
no trusts. (A voice: *'We will send you.'*) 

My friends, you cannot expect relief from the Repub- 
lican party. (A voice: '*That is so.'*) The President in 
his inaugural address in March, 1897, used the language 
which I am going to read to you: 

* 'Indemnity should be granted to none who violate the 
law, whether municipalities, corporations or communities, 
and as the Constitution imposes upon the President the 
duty of its owD execution and of the statutes enacted in 
pursuance of the provisions, I shall endeavor to carry them 
carefully into effect. The declaration of the party now re- 
stored to power has been from the first in opposition to all 
combinations of capital organized in trust or otherwise to 
control arbitrarily the conditions of trade among our citi- 
aens, and it has supported such legislation as will prevent 
the execution of all schemes to oppress the people by undue 
charges on their trade and unjust rates of transportation. 
This purpose will be steadily pursued both by the enforce- 
ment of the laws now in existence and the recommendation 
and support of such new statutes as may be necessary to 
carry them into effect." 

There is a promise to enforce existing laws and to recom- 
mend new laws. I charge that the President has neither 
enforced the existing laws nor recommended new ones. 
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His AttoriMfjr-Qteiieral draws his salary and permitB the 
trusts to grow and oppress the people. And the President 
has allowed foar sessions of Congress to convene and ad- 
journ and has never yet recommended a remedy for the 
trust, and the Republicans who are determined to sappcnrt 
the ticket no matter what the Precedent does, no matter 
what Bepublican officials do, no matter what position the 
party takes, are now refusing to discuss the trust ques- 
tion. The nearest approach that you can get a BepublioaA 
to the trust question is to get him to say that there are good 
trusts and bad trusts, and then he will make affidavit that he 
cannot tell the difference between them. (Laughter.) 

But, my friends, one thing has pained me much; that 
is to see how little confidence Republicans have in the 
veracity of Mr. Hanna, for while Hanna says there is no 
trust, every Republican knows there is an Ice Trust. Now 
if there are no trusts how can there be an Ice Trust, and if 
there is an Ice Trust how can it be true that there are no 
trusts ? But, my friends, the peculiar thing about it is this: 
That every Republican, no matter in what part of the IJnioa 
it is, knows that there is an Ice Trust, but he does not know 
that there is a Standard Oil Trust, a Sugar Trust, a Beef 
Trust, a Cracker Trust, a trust in nearly everything that 
the people have to use. Why is this? Why is it that the 
Republicans know so little about trusts that are as broad as 
the nation but know so much about the Ice Trust? But 
the fact is that here in New York you have a Republican 
Governor and a Republican Legislature, and if they did their 
duty there would be no trust, either ice or any other kind. 
(Cheers.) We had an Ice Trust in Nebraska. It came to 
the attention of the Attorney-General, who is a Democrat 
elected on the Fusion ticket. It came to his attention last 
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May; he commenced suit against it, and on the first day of 
August the Ice Trust dissolved. But they don't do that 
here in New York. If any Republican telb you that the 
Ice Trust is hurting the people, you tell him that you 
have so much confidence in the Republican Govemor that 
you know that he would not be out West making speeches 
if the people were suffering from the Ice Trust. (Cheers.) 

The Republicans have no plan to destroy trusts. We 
have. We say put on the free list every trust made article 
in order that a trast can no longer hide behind a tariff wall 
and plunder people at home with high prices while it sells 
abroad in competition with the world. 

But I am not willing merely to stop extortion. To my 
mind the greatest objection td the trust is not that it raises 
prices. That is bad; but there is something worse. My 
greatest objection to the trust is that the trust is closing 
the door of opportunity against our young men and con- 
demning the boys of this country to perpetual clerkships. 
To day we are approaching a period of industrial despotism 
where a few men will control each great branch of indus- 
try, where every person who buys finished products will buy 
at the trust price, where every person who furnishes raw 
material will furnish it at the trust price, and where every 
man who works for wages will work for the wages fixed 
by the trusts; and when that condition is complete — and 
the Republican party not only does not stop it, but encour- 
ages it — when that condition is complete, then hundreds of 
thousands of laboring men instead of addressing their ap- 
peal to the Almighty will have to pray to the trust mag- 
nates, *.*Give us this day our daily bread.'* (Cheers.) When 
a man who has worked years in making himself proficient 
at some work has but one employer — if when he loses his 
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emplojment nnder that one man he mast go out and com- 
menoe life over, with no advantage from his experience— 
he ceases to be a free man, he becomes the serf of the man 
who employs him; and if he shoald happen to get employ- 
ment with some well-known syndicate that syndicate will 
threaten to close down and discharge him if he refuses to 
vote as the syndicate dictates to him. (Applause.) 

A government of the people, by the people and f (Mr the 
people is impossible under the reign of the trusts. I want 
you to believe me when I say that I am more interested 
in this campaign as a citizen than I am as a candidate, move 
interested as a father than I am as a Democrat. (Applause.) 
I have a son and I have daughters. I don't know what my 
son will be; I don't know what my sons-in-law will be. 1 
don't want a government good only for lawyers or bankets 
or trust magnates. 1 want a government that will plant a 
hope in the heart of every child bom into the world and give 
every being something to live for. (Cheers.) If I can leave 
to my children a government which will protect them in the 
enjoyment of life and liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
and guarantee to them a fair share of the proceeds of their 
own toil, I will leave to my children a richer inheritance 
than any trust magnate that ever lived if he left his for- 
tune and the law by which he robbed others to get it. 

If I were choosing an emblem which would represent our 
fight against industrial monopoly I would take the mother 
with her child in her arms. I need not tell you that the 
mother loves her child. I need not tell you that from the 
moment when her life hangs in the balance at the child's 
birth until death takes one or the other, there is no moment 
of her waking hours when that child is out of the mother's 
thought. What is the mother raising the child for 7 It is 
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with the hope that that child may make the most of life's 
opportanitiee. It is with the hope that that child may be 
its own master and may hare some chance to work oat 
a glorions destiny. 

Republicans, if you be here, I dare yon to shtit the door 
upon the humblest child and take away from it the possibil- 
ity of being independent (Cheers.) I am not satisfied to 
stop extortion. I want to make it impossible for s private 
monopoly to exist in the United States. (Oiee of **Good" 
and cheers.) I do not believe that God ever made a man 
good enough to stand at the head of a private monopoly 
and fix for his own profit the price of a necessary of life. 
(Cheers.) 

And now let me show you how much afraid oar oppo- 
nents are of the trust question. When we strike at private 
monopoly, instead of daring to defend, they ask us if we are 
opposed to patent laws. There is not a man who has sense 
enough to be janitor in an editor's office who does not know 
that our fight is not against the patent laws that give a man 
the chance to make something out of his own genius; our 
fight is against that great monopoly that confers no blessing 
on the human race, but corners everything it can and makes 
victims of every human being within its reach. A patent 
law expires at a certain time. The excuse for the patent 
law is and has ever been that it encourages invention. 
And yet to-day you will find the Bepublicans are trying 
to hide behind the patent laws and trying to say that we 
are striking at the patent field. We say we are opposed to 
private monopoly. Why don't they defend the Standard, 
Oil Trust? There is one of the things we are striking at. 
Why don't they defend the Sugar Trust? Why don't they 
defend the hundred or more trusts that control the price of 
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things people must use? We want to make it impossible 
for any private monopoly to exist, and I believe it could be 
done. If monopoly is confined to a State then the State can 
deal with it, but the moment it crosses the State line the 
Federal Q-overnment ought to deal with it. (Applause.) 
We propose then that any private corporation organized 
in any State cannot be allowed to go outside of the State 
of its origin or else it must take out a license from the 
Federal Government, and before that license is granted we 
propose that the water shall be squeezed out of the stock 
(applause) and the corporation shall show that it is not 
trying to monopolize any branch of business. 

Why not squeeze the water out of the stock? Is there 
a laboring man who can object to squeezing the water out 
of the stock of a corporation? Why, if a laboring man 
works for a corporation that has watered stock doesn't he 
know that that corporation must collect enough from the 
people to pay dividends on its fictitious capital ? That if 
a corporation shall have no watered stock the corporation 
could spend more in wages than it does; but instead of 
paying money in wages it pays money in dividends never 
invested in the enterprise. Why can the farmer object to 
squeezing the water out of a corporation? The farmer can- 
not water the field of his farm. What business man can 
object to squeezing the water out of the stock of a corpora- 
tion? The business man cannot inflate the value of the 
goods upon his shelves. We shall squeeze the water out 
of the stock. There will be a flood for a while, but there 
will be honest corporations afterward. 

And why not require the corporation to show that it 
is not attempting to monopolize any branch of business? 
If it is going out to deal in interstate commerce, why not 
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compel It to show that it is going oat for good and not to 

prey apon the public? I believe with this remedy yoo 
can destroy every private monopoly now in existence and 
prevent the creation of a new one. Bat if yon have a better 
plan, let us have it I will take your plan if it be better, 
for I want to make it impossible for any monopoly to 
exist. But, my friends, I am aware that when a person 
discusses an economic question there are soma who don't 
care to worry their minds about such a subject; but, my 
friends, it is wiser to look ahead and protect yourselves 
than not to look ahead and suffer from experience. • . . 
But, my friends, let me invite your attention to a new 
question that the people have never considered in any pre- 
vious campaign. Shall we have a large army in the United 
States? (Cries of **Nol No!") How many did we have 
in the standing army in 1896? 26,000; and the President 
asked for 100,000 in December of 1898. If anybody tells 
you that the President called for that army because of the 
war in the Philippines you tell him that the President 
asked for the army two months before war broke out ia 
the Philippine Islands. Why did they ask for that army 
two months before war broke out? Was it because they 
knew there would be war? Was it because they knew that 
imperialism meant war and bloodshed? Or did they want 
the army whether they had war or not? What was their 
reason? 1 have only heard two reasons given for a large 
army, and one of them is not given in public by Republican 
speakers, and yet if you would inquire among those who 
stand at the head of the syndicates, you will find there are 
domestic reasons sometimes urged in private for a larger 
army in this country. What is it ? To protect us from the 
Indians? No. The fewer Indians we have the more sol- 
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diers the Bepublicans want. (Laughter.) Why do we need 

a large army in this country ? There is but one domestic 
reason. If the army is not to be kept busy in foreign 
lands, subjugating people or holding them under our do- 
minion, then the army must be engaged here either in 
idleness or in action, and if it is in idleness, then you are 
supporting people who are idle, and if the army is in action, 
what action do you suppose an army can be called upon for 
in this country for domestic purposes ? 

I believe that one of the reasons that they want a large 
army is to build a fort near each city and use the army to 
suppress by force that discontent that ought to be cured by 
legislation. (Applause.) Bat, my friends, that argument 
will not be made in the campaign. What argument do we 
hear? That we need the army in order to carry on the 
imperial policy. You never voted for a large army; you 
never voted for an imperial policy, and the President 
asked for this army before the question had ever been 
submitted to the American people. In 1896 there was no 
such question before the country. In 1896 the treaty had 
not been signed, and the Bepublican party had not an- 
nounced its policy in the Philippine Islands, and yet before 
this policy was decided on by the American people, a 
Bepublican President had asked for a permanent, not a tem- 
porary army, a permanent army of 100,000. They want 
you now to indorse their imperial policy. They want the 
splendors of empire. They want to hear the tramp of armies, 
they want the glory of heroes returning home, their thanks 
and their plaudits. The Bepublicans want the drum to beat 
80 that it can be heard around the world. We want the 
light of liberty to shine so brightly here that it will be seen 
around the world and everywhere inspire people to fight to 
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secure the right to govern themselves. I repeat, jon n&ret 
voted for an imperial policy, and yet if you vote the Repub- 
lican ticicet this fall you will vote for an imperial poHcy. 

Republicans say we are just raising a scarecrow, that we 
are trying to frighten the people by telling them what may 
be. But, my friends, we are not telling you what may be 
done, we are telling yoil what has been done. Oar Porto 
Bican law is framed upon European ideas, not upon American 
principles. (Applause.) Why did we rebel against Great 
Britain ? Because she taxed us without representation and 
governed us without the consent of the governed. That 
Porto Bican bill taxes Porto Ricans without representation 
and governs them without the consent of the governed. 
No king, no despot, no tyrant in the world's history ever 
asserted a doctrine more dangerous and more damnable than 
that which underlies the Porto Bican Bill. (Cheers.) 

According to that doctrine a President is bigger thaa 
the Constitution. Beware, my friends, of a President whea 
he becomes greater than the Constitution, for when a 
President becomes greater than the Constitution there ia 
no place where you can draw the line. It will become 
all President and no Constitution. (Cheers.) 

But Bepublicans may say that they are not going to 
treat the Filipinos as they have treated the Porto Bicans; 
but, my friends, if you look in their platform you will find 
there the same doctrine stated. What are they going to do 
with the Filipinos? They are going to give them '*as large 
a measure of self-government as their welfare and our duties 
will permit." Who is to decide their welfare ? We. Who 
is to decide our duty ? We. What has the Filipino to do 
with it? (Laughter.) Nothing at all. They do not dare 
defend that plank, and I am afraid, before this campaign 
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is oyer, that they will try to prore that it was not writtea 
by the Bepublican Convention at all; that it was put in 
there by some one who had no aathority. 

I will tell you why 1 believe this. Because they have 
already tried to escape responsibility for the ratification of 
the treaty and for the continuance of the war in the Philip- 
pine Islaads. Why, they used to say that we were going 
to the Philippine Islands to carry out a divine purpose, 
and now they say that we would Dot be there at all if I had 
not helped ratify the treaty. 

They have tried to prove that I secured a ratification of 
the treaty, but they cannot do it, for no Senator will say 
that he voted for it because I favored it, but I can prove 
by Senator Wellington, a Republican, without whose vote 
it could not have been ratified, that he would not have 
voted for it but for the fact that the President promised 
him that the Philippine Islands would not be held perma- 
nently. But, my friends, I am perfectly willing to assume 
responsibility for the ratification of the treaty, and if the 
Republicans are not willing to assume responsibility for the 
ratification of their own treaty, let them admit that their 
President could not have carried his policy through but 
for the aid of a man whom he defeated for the Presidency. 
But if I assume responsibility for the ratification, the Re- 
publicans ought to assume responsibility for the making 
of the treaty and for what has happened since. 

I did not make the treaty; I am not responsible for 
a treaty that gave independence to Cuba and denied it to 
the Philippines. The President is responsible for that, and 
if he had given to the Filipinos the same assurance of inde- 
pendence that he gave to the Cubans not a gun would hav3 
been fired in Manila. When the treaty came before the 
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Senate it was necessary to reject it or to ratify it. To re- 
ject it would be to throw it back into the hands of the 
President. To ratify it would be to place the subject in 
the hands of the American people; and I preferred to trust 
the American people to deal honestly with the Filipino 
rather than to trust the President to make another treaty. 
That treaty severed Spain's connection with the Filipi- 
nos according to European ideas. But that treaty could 
not confer upon us a title to the Philippines, because 
we must deal with the Filipinos according to American 
principles and not according to European ones. There 
never has been a moment from that time to this when we 
could not have promised the Filipinos independence and 
stopped the war and brought our soldiers home and made 
this nation respected abroad. (Applause.) After I urged 
the ratification of the treaty, I urged the passage of such 
a resolution, and that resolution was defeated by the vote 
of a Republican Vice-President. 

My friends, we can to-day do what the Bepublican 
party ought to have done, and our platform declares that 
we shall do it. And I have declared that the first act of 
my administration will be to call Congress together and 
ask Congress to do now what it ought to have done a year 
and a half ago. (Great applause.) 

But, my friends, as to the second objection. They say 
that there would be no war in the Philippine Islands now 
but for this campaign. They say but for the hope of my 
election the Filipinos would lay down their arms in de- 
spair. They do me too much honor. They say that I 
have placed in the hearts of the Filipinos the hatred 
of foreign domination. . Oh, my friends, if I am guilty of 
this charge, then who is responsible for the fact that our 
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forefathers fongbt the same battle a hundred years before 
I was bom? If I am respoDsible, who is responsible for 
the fact that the Cubans were thirty years fighting the same 
battle before they ever heard my name? Who is respon* 
sible for the fact that the Filipinos issued a declaration 
of independence hours before I was a candidate for the 
Presidency ? Who is responsible for these things ? Why, 
if the Republicans would read the speeches of Abraham 
Lincoln they would know that it is God himself who 
planted in every human heart the love of liberty. (Great 
applause.) They would know that it was the Almighty 
who, when he gave life to the Filipino, gave him the love 
of liberty. They should know that it was God who linked 
together in every human breast the love of life and liberty, 
and what God has joined together let not the Bepublicaa 
party put asunder. (Great applause.) 

Now I say 1 am afraid that the Bepublicans will try to 
lay upon some Democrat the responsibility for that plank 
in their platform that promised to deal with the Filipino 
as England dealt with us. Take the proclamation of King 
George III. and compare it with the Republican platform and 
you cannot tell the difEerence between them. (Laughter.) 
Yes, if you get them mixed, you cannot tell which is the 
Republican platform and which is the King's proclamation. 
Is it not astonishing that any party would stand for such 
a doctrine? . . . 

If you want to see the sordid level upon which the Re- 
publican party would fight this campaign just see how they 
have insisted that it is more important that you have a gold 
standard than that you live in a republic. My friends, they 
were terribly worried in '96 for fear we would have a fifty- 
cent dollar period. Now they have given us an eighty-five 
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per cent citizen in Porto Bico and won't tell us what per 
cent the Filipino is to have. They said in '96 that they 
were afraid we coald not have a doable standard of money. 
Kow they want a doable standard of government, a republic 
here and a despotism 7,000 miles away. (Cheers.) They 
said in '96 they were afraid we could not maintain an exact 
parity between the white metal and the yellow. Now they 
are not worried about the difficulty of maintaining parity 
between a white citizen here and a yellow subject in the 
Philippine Islands. Why is it? It is because they pnit 
the dollar above the man and make money more precious 
than human blood. (Applause.) In a self-governing re- 
public people can have any domestic system they want, 
and if they suffer from a bad system it is within their 
power to correct it; but when you deny the doctrine that 
governments derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed, then what assurance have you that you would 
ever be able to correct any of the evils of which you may 
complain 7 

The Republican party to-day is proclaiming the Hamil- 
tonian doctrine. Hamilton said that the people were di- 
vided into two classes, the well born and those not so well 
born (laughter), and that the well born were born to rule 
and that the not so well born were born to be ruled; and 
the Republican party to-day is asserting the same doctrine. 
It is asserting the doctrine that we belong to the well born 
class, and we must rule the people who are not so well 
born. Beware, beware of the doctrine that some are well 
born and some not, for when you once establish that doc- 
trine you have to keep your pedigree with you all the time 
to show you belong to the ruling class. (Laughter and pro- 
longed applause.) The same power that can take the Con- 
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fftitution from a fomgo goTemment can take it from aa 
American, and if you are willing to take it from othersi 
you have no right to complain if it is taken from you. 

What title have we to the Filipino? Did we buy him 
or did we get him by fcnrce ? When did we get the right 
to buy people? When did we buy the right to goyem 
people? Why, my friends, you not only assert the right 
to buy people, but after you buy them you refuse to give 
them the blessings of your government. Tou are not going 
to give the Filipino the blessings of our government. You 
are going to carse him with a government that you would 
not live under. Did you buy from Spain? Why, whea 
you bought, Spain had nothing to sell. When you bought 
Filipinos, she did not own a Filipino. All she could sell 
you was a license to hunt in the Philippines where she had 
been hunting for three hundred years. And if she had a 
title, what was it ? A title based on force. And when you 
buy a title based on force you have no better title than you 
would have if you went out and secured it by force itself. 
Can a big man thrash a little man and then own him? 
That is the big man's doctrine. No little man ever asserti 
such a doctrine. Can a big nation thrash a little nation and 
then own it ? That is the big nation^s doctrine. No little 
nation ever asserts it. And if yon believe that there is 
glory and honor in imperialism, let me tell you that when- 
ever a nation becomes an imperialistic nation it becomes 
a coward. It never attacks a nation of its size, but always 
jumps on some little nation and subjugates it. We have 
no title to the Filipino that is good according to our doe- 
trine. If governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, you can neither buy the right 
to govern the people nor get it by force. But what are 
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you going to do with the Filipino when you get him ? Kill 
him? No, you don't dare do that, because that destroys the 
trade argument. You cannot trade with dead people; you 
have got to let the Filipinos live if you want to trade with 
them; and if they live under our flag they must live as 
citizens or as subjects. Are Republicans going to make 
them citizens? No. Do they want them for subjects? 
Yes; but they dare not defend their doctrine. We are not 
willing to have them as citizens. We are not willing that 
they should be subjects. Therefore we say, let them stand 
under their own flag and have their own government and 
be masters of themselves and work out their own destiny. 
The Republicans have no policy; we have. The nearest 
approach that the Republicans can come to a policy is in 
the Spooner resolution, and it reads like this: **Resolved, 
That when the war is over, the President shall establish a 
government and maintain it until Congress takes the matter 
off his hands.*' But let me show you how uncertain it is 
by putting some explanatory words in parenthesis, and 
then the resolution reads like this: Resolved, That when 
the war is over (nobody knows when it will be) the Presi- 
dent will do something (nobody knows what) and will keep 
at it until Congress does something (nobody knows what). 
That is the Republican plan. We may treat the Filipino 
as you promised to treat the Cuban. We told the Cubans 
that we would protect them from outside interference. Tell 
the Filipinos that. Tell the Filipinos that you are going 
to treat with them according to American ideas and not 
according to European ideas. And tell them now. Don't 
kill them first and tell them afterward, bo you say that 
we cannot protect the Filipinos from outside interference ? 
Bead the treaty made with the Sultan of Sulu and you 
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find aooording to that treaty ire mnat pioteot the Salte 
of Salu from outeide int^erepce, and if the Bepablicaa 
President can protect the Mohammedan Sultan a Demo* 
cratic President can protect a Christian Bepablic. The Be* 
publican President has promised to haul down the flag inOubt 
when the free flag of Ouba is ready to fly in its place, and if 
the Bepublican President can haul down that flag within two * 
hundred miles of our shores, a Democratic President can 
haul it down 7,000 miles away from our nearest shore. 

If we adopt the imperialistic policy, we cease to be a 
moral factor in the world's progress. Heretofore we havt 
been able to sympathize with people struggling for liberty. 
Four years ago the Republican party sympathissed with the 
Cubans. They said they hoped the Cubans would be free; 
but to-day they say by their imperialistic policy that thej 
cannot sympathize with the Boers, who are fighting with 
a heroism that recalls Marathon. 

The destiny of this nation is in the hands of the Ameri- 
can people. You can make it what you will. If you want 
this nation to stand before the world as an exponent of 
force, vote the Bepublican ticket, for that is the Bepub- 
lican doctrine. We want this nation to rise in the dignity 
and the grandeur of a self-governing people. We want this 
nation to prove to the world that there is a reality in the 
principles we profess. We want this nation to be so great, 
so good, so jnst, that whenever nations fall out, instead of 
sending out armies to kill each other, they will say of the 
United States, there is a nation that will do something. 
(Applause.) We want this nation to be the peacemaker 
among nations, and then it can claim the reward promised 
to the peacemakers, ''Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God." 
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